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Bditorial Note. 


In the spring of 1917 the Foreign Office, in connection 
with the preparation which they were making for the work 
of the Peace Conference, established a special section whose 
duty it should be to provide the British Delegates to the 
Peace Conference with information in the most convenient 
form—geographical, economic, historical, social, religious and 
political—respecting the different countries, districts, islands, 
&0o., with which they might have to deal. In addition, 
volumes were prepared on certain general subjects, mostly 
of an historical nature, concerning which it appeared that a 
special study would be useful. 

The historical information was compiled by trained 
writers on historical subjects, who (in most cases) gave their 
services without any remuneration. For the geographical 
sections valuable assistance was given by the Intelligence 
Division (Naval Staff) of the Admiralty; and for the 
economic sections, by the War Trade Intelligence Depart- 
ment, which had been established by the Foreign Office. Of 
the maps accompanying the series, some were prepared by 
the above-mentioned department of the Admiralty, but the 
bulk of them were the work of. the Geographical Section of 
the General Staff (Military Intelligence Division) of the 
War Office. 7 

Now that the Conference has nearly completed its task, 
the Foreign Office, in response to numerous enquiries and 
requests, has decided to issue the books for public use, 
believing that they will be useful to students of history, 
politics, economics and foreign affairs, to publicists generally 
and to business men and travellers. It is hardly necessary 
to say that some of the subjects dealt with in the series have 
not in fact come under discussion at the Peace Conference; 
but, as the books treating of them contain valuable 


information, it has been thought advisable to include them. 
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It must be understood that, although the series of 
volumes was prepared under the authority, and is now 
issued with the sanction, of the Foreign Office, that Office is 
not to be regarded as guaranteeing the accuracy of every 
statement which they contain or as identifying itself with all 
the opinions expressed in the several volumes; the books 
were not prepared in the Foreign Office itself, but are in the 
nature of information provided: for the Foreign Office and 
the British Delegation. 

The. books are now published, with a few exceptions, 
substantially as they were issued for the use of the Delegates. 
No attempt has been made to bring them up to date, for, in 
the first place, such a process would have entailed a great 
loss of time and a prohibitive expense; and, in the second, 
the political and other conditions of a great part of Europe ~ 
and of the Nearer and Middle Kast are still unsettled and in 
such a state of flux that any attempt to describe them would 
have been incorrect or misleading. The books are therefore 
to be taken as describing, in general, ante-bellum conditions, 
though in a few cases, where it seemed specially desirable, 
the account has been brought down to a later date. 


G. W. PROTHERO, 
General Editor and formerly 
January 1920. Director of the Historical Section. 
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I. GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL AND 
POLITICAL 


(1) Postion AND FRONTIERS 


THE Bavarian or Rhenish Palatinate (Pfalz) is a 
territory of some 2,280 square miles on the left bank 
of the Rhine, which has formed part of Bavaria since 
1815. It lies between 48° 57’ and 49° 48’ north latitude 
and 7° 5 ‘and 8° 30’ east longitude. The province is 
bounded on the north by the Hessian province of 
Rhenish Hesse; on the north-west and west by Rhenish 
Prussia; on the south by Alsace; and on the east, 
across the Rhine, by the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

Apart from the small sections in which the boundaries, 
other than the eastern, follow the courses of rivers, they 
coincide with no natural or racial divisions. 


(2) SURFACE AND RIVER SYSTEM 
| Surface 
The eastern edge of the Haardt mountain system 
forms a sharp line of division between the two chief 
sections of the Palatinate. The eastern section is part 
of the Rhine plain. The western section consists of 
the Haardt (or Pfalzerwald) itself, and two upland 
ridges jutting out to the west from its northern and 
southern ends, separated by the Landstuhl depression. 
The section of the Rhine plain that falls within the 
Palatinate, and comprises rather more than one-quarter 
of the area of the province, lies between the Wies 
Lauter and the Eckbach. The surface consists of 
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diluvial et pe oe largely covered with loess. 
The plain lies between 250 and 450 ft. above sea-level, 
and, except for a strip of country some two miles broad 
along the bank of the Rhine, it is highly fertile. 

The mountain-slopes of the Haardt rise steeply 
from the western edge of the plain. The whole of the 
district west of the plain (except for the lower valleys 
of the Glan and its tributaries) lies well above the 
600-ft. level, the highest points being the Donnersberg 
(2,120 ft.), the Kalmit (2,100 ft.), and the Eschkopf 
(1,880 ft.). The Potzberg and Konigsberg i in the north- 
west are also over 1,600 ft. 

The soil of the west and centre of the province is 
more than usually varied, owing to the alternation of 
hills and valleys, which has resulted in a continual 
succession of arable land, forest, and pasture. The 
chief continuous stretch of level country here is the 
Landstuhl depression, which is about two miles in 
width and extends in a slight curve for some 25 miles 
from Homburg north-east to Kaiserslautern. Along 
its south-eastern edge the hills rise steeply from the 
valley and form the Sickinger Hohe. 


River System 


The Palatinate is largely a region of hill streams with 
a moderate volume of water and a fairly rapid fall, 
the only large river being that section of the Rhine 
which borders the province on the east. The whole 
of the province ultimately drains into the Rhine, but 
it is divided by the Haardt and the Sickinger Hohe into 
three drainage areas, those of (1) the Rhine, (2) the 
Blies, and (3) the Nahe (with its tributary the Glan). 

(1) The Rhine forms the eastern boundary of the 
Palatinate for 55 miles from Lauterburg on the Weis 
Lauter to the mouth of the Eckbach, 3 miles south 
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of Worms. Hight miles south of the Eckbach it flows 
past the twin ports of Ludwigshafen and Mannheim. 
It has a minimum depth at mean low water of 34 ft. 
above Germersheim, and 64 ft. below Germersheim. Its 
current at Lauterburg averages 44 ft. per second, and 
at Ludwigshafen 4 ft. per second. The low-water 
period extends from September to March. Traffic is 
liable to interruption by fog or floods on a few days 
in each year; rarely (if ever) by ice. The low water 
normally prevalent in winter above Ludwigshafen 
has prevented the continuation southward of the bulk 
of the great stream of river traffic that comes up from 
Cologne and Duisburg ; and the ports of Ludwigshafen 
and Mannheim owe their exceptional importance to 
this fact. The course of the river has, however, been 
extensively improved; its windings have been con- 
siderably reduced during the past eighty years, 
and the dangers from floods, sandbanks, and changes 
of bed have been partially overcome. | 

In the east of the Palatinate many small streams 
rise in the Haardt and flow in parallel courses, some 
30 miles in length, into the Rhine. Of these the 
largest is the Speyer, while the Wies Lauter and the. 
Eckbach form parts of the southern and northern 
boundaries respectively. The Queich, on which lie 
Landau and Germersheim, was formerly the northern 
boundary of Alsace. All these streams are subject to 
sudden floods. 

(2) The south-western part of the province is drained 
by the Blies and its numerous small tributaries. The 
Blies joins the Saar at Saargemtind (Sarreguemines), 
some 4 miles below the Palatinate border, and flows 
‘above Trier into the Moselle, which itself eventually 
joins the Rhine at Coblenz. 

(3) The north-western part of the province is drained 
by the Glan, its tributary the Wald Lauter, and the 
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Alsenz, a tributary of the Nahe, while the Nahe itself 
forms the boundary over a short section of the northern 
border. The Nahe joins the Rhine at Bingen. 


(3) CLIMATE 


The Palatinate shares with neighbouring districts 
the most favourable climate of Germany. Mild alike 
in winter and summer, it is rarely subject to sudden 
changes of temperature. The country west of the 
Haardt is somewhat cooler than the Rhine plain, and 
has a higher rainfall, the annual average being 33 in. 
(840 mm.). In the east the Rhine plain is sheltered by 
the mountains from the west winds, and being relatively 
dry, with an annual average of 27 in. (690 mm.), is 
especially favourable for vine-growing. The Rhine 
plain has the longest and warmest summer of any part 
of Germany. The mean January temperature is 33° F. 
(0-5° C.); that of July is 66° F. (19° C.) in the plain 
and 61° F. (16° C.) in the hills at Kaiserslautern. 


(4) RACE AND LANGUAGE | 


The population of the Palatinate, originally Germanic, 
appears to have merged itself by the fourth century 
with the Celto-Roman race of Gaul. It was subse- 
quently conquered in turn by German tribes, the 
Alemans and the Franks, of whom the Franks became 
predominant. Little trace, if any, of the Celts sur- 
vived except in place-names. A certain admixture of 
French blood took place during the Napoleonic period, 
when the district formed part of the French Empire. 

The dialect of the Palatinate is one of the Middle 
German or Franconian group, and extends over the 
territory on both banks of the Rhine in this part of 
its course. It is closely related to the dialects of 
Hesse-Nassau. | 
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(5) PoPULATION 
Distribution 


The population of the Palatinate in 1910 was 
937,085. The population per square mile is densest 
in the Rhine plain (over 600 per square mile) and in 
the coal-mining district.of St. Ingbert (545 per square 
mile). The remainder of the province, however, with 
nearly 300 per square mile, shows a high density for 
a hilly district without any great industrial centres, 
over half of which is covered with forest. | 

As a whole the density of the province (with 417 
per square mile) corresponds closely with that of the 
neighbouring States of Alsace and Hesse, but is twice 
as great as that of Baden, and greater than that of 
any other non-industrial part of Germany. 


Towns and Villages 


There are not many important towns. The inevents is 
Ludwigshafen (population 90,000), which has recently 
sprung into importance (though overshadowed by | 
Mannheim on the opposite bank of the Rhine) as 
the southernmost port for the great river traffic of 
the Rhine. Speyer (Spires) (23,000) is the capital of the 
province and an episcopal see. Kaiserslautern (54,600) 
and Pirmasens (38,460) are administrative centres and 
the seats of considerable industries, and Kaiserslautern 
is an important centre of communication. St. Ingbert 
(17,200) is the chief coal-mining town; and Franken- 
thal, Zweibriicken (Deux Ponts), Landau, and Neustadt 
also have between 10,000 and 20,000 inhabitants. 
Nine other towns havea population of over 5,000. 

The population is evenly divided between the towns 
(with over 2,000 inhabitants) and the country, stand- 
ing thus about midway between the agricultural and 
industrial districts of Germany. : 
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Movement 


The population has increased more rapidly than in 
any other part of Germany except Saxony, the Rhenish- 
Westphalian district, and the great cities, the average 
rate of increase having recently been 2-5 per cent. per 
annum. The number of inhabitants has increased by 
over 50 per cent. since 1871. The birth and death 
rates are each slightly below the average for Bavaria 
and Prussia, the excess of births over deaths being 
almost exactly the average. The rate of infant 
mortality is low. 

Emigration from the Palatinate was considerable 
during the nineteenth century, the rate being over 
three times as high as that for the other parts of the 
State of Bavaria. The chief destination of the emigrants 
was North America, where the earliest German settlers 
appear to have come from the Palatinate. 

The number of persons who had left the Palatinate, 
and were in 1900 living in other parts of Germany, 
exceeded by some 40,000 the number of persons who 
had migrated to the province. Those who left the 
province chiefly went to the Rhine Province (17,000), 
Hesse, and Wiirttemberg. 

The number of foreigners in the province is very 
small, amounting to a few hundreds only, about half 
of whom are Italians. 
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II. POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


945-66. Hermann, Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
1214-28. Regency of Louis I of Bavaria. 


1228. 
1231. 
1253. 
1255. 


1410. 


1635. 
1648. 
1674. 
1679. 
1688. 


1697. 


1742. 
1744. 
1757. 
1777. 
1778. 
1793. 
1799. 
1800. 
1801. 


1814. 
1815. 


1816. 
1818. 


Otto succeeds to Palatinate. 

Otto succeeds to Bavaria. 

Death of Otto. 

Otto’s sons, Louis and Henry, divide Otto’s inheritance. 

Palatinate falls to Louis. 

Death of Rupert III. His territories divided among his 
sons. 

Peace of Prague. Palatinate forfeited. 

Treaty of Westphalia. Rhenish Palatinate restored. 

Turenne ravages the Palatinate. 

Louis XIV annexes Landau. | 

Conquest and subsequent abandonment of the Palatinate 
by Louis XIV. Palatinate devastated. 

Treaty of Ryswick. Louis XIV compensated for loss of 
the Palatinate. 

Charles Theodore succeeds to the Palatinate. 

Charles Theodore joins the League of Frankfort. 

The Palatinate assists Maria Theresa. 

Union with Bavaria. 

War of the Bavarian Succession. 

France conquers Palatinate west of the Rhine. 

Death of Charles Theodore. Union with Zweibriicken. 

Battle of Hohenlinden. | 

Treaty of Lunéville. Cession of left bank of the Rhine 
to France. . | 

First Peace. of Paris. France retains Landau and 
possessions acquired before 1792. : 

Second Peace of Paris. Landau transferred to Germany. 

Palatinate administered by Bavaria. 

Constitution granted by Maximilian I. 
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(1) INTRODUCTION 


THE Bavarian Palatinate is a portion of the ancient 
Palatinate of the Rhine, the history of which goes back 
to the time of Hermann, Count Palatine of the Rhine 
from 945 to 966. The title * Palatine’ was originally 
given to officials of the Court of the later Roman 
Empire, and it came to be employed in a number of 
different significations. Under Constantine the Great 
it was applied to the troops stationed near the capital ; 
aud his successors in the Eastern Empire used it to 
describe officers engaged in the administration of the 
finances and of the Crown lands. The term was given 
a further variety of significations by the Merovingian 
and Carolingian sovereigns, who conferred the title of 
Count Palatine upon high judicial and administrative 
officials; and the form ‘ Paladin’ commemorates its 
literary associations with the times of Charlemagne. 
Out of these various uses there emerged the general 
significance of a personal representative of the sovereign 
entrusted with special powers; and, by a natural 
development, the term was extended to the district 
in which these powers were exercised. ‘Thus, in the 
tenth century, we find Counts Palatine in Bavaria, 
Suabia, Saxony, and Lorraine, as well as in the Rhine- 
land. In Bavaria and in the Rhineland, the Counts 
Palatine became the actual rulers of the districts; else- 
where they continued to be subordinate representatives 
of the Emperor, exercising definite and limited functions. 
The office became hereditary and, down to the dissolu- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire in 1806, Pfalzgrafen 
continued to enjoy what had passed into a mere title. 


(2) Tur RuHENISH PALATINATE 


In the Rhineland alone, the title of Count Pala- 
tine was the highest dignity held by the territorial 
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sovereign. It was conferred by the Emperor Frederick I 
upon his half-brother, Conrad, who made Heidelberg 
the capital of the Palatinate. Conrad’s successor was 
his son-in-law, Henry, a son of Henry the Lion, who, 
in the dynastic struggle which followed the death of 
the Emperor Henry VI, supported alternately the rival 
claimants for the Imperial throne. His line failed after 
the death of his son Henry in 1214; and the Emperor 
Frederick II conferred the Palatinate upon Otto, an 
infant son of Duke Louis I of Bavaria, who, it was 
agreed, should marry the sister of the late Count 
Palatine. The Palatinate was under the direct rule of 
Louis I of Bavaria until 1228, when Otto’s minority came 
toanend. By this date, the Palatinate was recognized 
as one of the electoral dignities of the Empire. 

Otto succeeded to the Duchy of Bavaria in 1231, 
and held it, along with the Palatinate, until his death 
in 1253. His sons, Louis and Henry, after a joint rule 
of two years, divided the inheritance; and the Palatinate, 
along with Upper Bavaria, fell to the lot of Louis. 
During the later Middle Ages various changes and 
divisions of these territories took place, the Palatinate 
‘ proper becoming known as the Lower or Rhenish 
Palatinate, and Upper Bavaria—with which it was, 
generally speaking, combined—as the Upper Palatinate. 
Divided among the four sons of Rupert III, Elector 
Palatine, on his death in 1410, the Palatinates, includ- 
ing the Duchy of Simmern, were re-united in the 
course of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; but 
the Duchy of Zweibriicken remained independent till 
1799 (see below, p. 13). The Reformation introduced 
a fresh source of trouble and division, as the Elector 
Palatine, Frederick ITI, adopted the Protestant faith, 
and attached himself to the Calvinistic persuasion. 
His great-grandson, Frederick V, under the influence of 
his mother, a daughter of ‘William the Silent, and of his 
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wife Elizabeth, daughter of James I, took the Protestant 
side, to his own destruction, in the Thirty Years’ War. 


(3) THe PaLATINATES IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY | 


The seventeenth century was a tragic period in the 


history of the Palatinate. The acceptance of the 


Bohemian Crown by the Elector Frederick V in 1619 
was quickly followed by the loss not only of Bohemia 
but of the Palatinate, which was devastated by Spanish 
and Bavarian armies. By the Peace of Prague (1635), 
the territory and the electoral dignity were alike 
declared to have been forfeited by the family of 
Frederick V. By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648), 
Maximilian of Bavaria restored the Rhenish Palatinate 
to Charles Louis, son of Frederick V, but retained the 
Upper Palatinate, which had been separated from 
Bavaria since 1253. A new electoral dignity was 
created for Charles Louis. The restored Palatinate 
was little better than a desert when he entered into 
his inheritance. It was only beginning to recover when 
a fresh series of calamities began. In spite of a marriage 
alliance between his daughter, Charlotte Elizabeth, and 
the Duke of Orleans, the Elector Charles Louis joined 
in 1674 the coalition formed by the Emperor Leopold I 
to resist the aggrandizement of France under Louis XIV ; 
and in the same year Turenne devastated the Palatinate. 


(4) StRuGaLE witH Louis XIV 


In 1679 Louis XIV obtained definite possession of 
the town of Landau, over which France had acquired 
undefined rights by the Treaty of Westphalia. Landau, 
though situated in Palatine territory, was a Free City 
of the Empire, but had belonged to the Palatinate 
from 1331 to 1511. Charles Louis died in 1680, and 
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his son and successor, Charles, expired in 1685, leaving 
the Duchess of Orleans as the last representative of 
the Simmern line. The succession to the Electorate 
passed to the descendants of Wolfgang of Zweibriicken, 
who had purchased Neuburg and Sulzbach in 1557. 
Wolfgang’s eldest son, Philip Lewis, had become 
Duke of Neuburg, which was separated from Zwei- 
briicken and Sulzbach; and it was Philip William 
of Neuburg, the grandson of Philip Lewis, who in 
1685 was recognized as Elector Palatine. His father, 
Wolfgang William, had secured the succession to the 
duchies of Jiilich and Berg; and these possessions, 
along with Neuburg, were united with the Palatinate. 
Louis XIV did not miss the opportunity of asserting 
the pretensions of the Duchess of Orleans, and in 1688 
he made this claim one of his pretexts for the invasion 
of Germany. His first step was the conquest of the 
Palatinate. This was easily achieved, but the changes 
in the political situation brought about by the fall of the 
House of Stuart and the accession of William of Orange 
to the English throne rendered it necessary to evacuate 
the territory. Louis made the evacuation the occasion 
of the devastation of the Palatinate, which is one of 
the great crimes of history. Heidelberg, Mannheim, 
and the free cities of Spires (Speyer) and Worms were 
sacked, and the whole country was ravaged. By 
the Treaty of Ryswick (1697) Louis XIV obtained | 
pecuniary compensation for the abandonment of his 
claims on the Palatinate. 

The Elector Philip William, who had fled before the 
French invaders; died at Vienna in 1690. The Neuburg 
branch of the family were Roman Catholics; and 
under the Elector John William, son of Philip William, 
there was considerable persecution of the Calvinists 
of the Palatinate until, in 1705, Prussia intervened 
on their behalf. At the outbreak of the War of the 
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Spanish Succession, the Elector John William joined 
the Grand Alliance; and troops from the Palatinate, 
paid by English subventions, served under Prince 
Eugéne. The country suffered from French invasions, 
especially in the campaign of Villars on the Rhine in 
1707; but the Peace of Utrecht left John William in 
possession of the Lower Palatinate, Neuburg, Jiilich, 
Berg, and Ravenstein. John William died in 1718, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Charles Philip, who 
died in 1742, leaving no male heir. His daughter, 
Elizabeth Augusta Maria, had married Joseph Charles 
Emmanuel of Sulzbach, descended from a son of Philip 
Lewis of Neuburg. Their daughter, Maria Elizabeth, 
had married her cousin, Charles Theodore of Sulzbach, 
who succeeded in 1742 to the Palatinate and the other 
possessions of Charles Philip. 


(5) UNION OF THE PALATINATE WITH BAVARIA 
AND ZWEIBRUCKEN 


In 1777 Charles Theodore succeeded to the Electo- 
rate of Bavaria, with which the Palatinate was united. 
A further reunion of the territories which, in the thir- 
teenth century, had been held by Otto of Bavaria 
(see p. 9) took place on the death of Charles Theo- 
dore, without heirs, in 1799. The succession passed 
to a branch of the Zweibriicken line, descended 
from Lewis, Count Palatine of Zweibriicken, son of 
Stephen, Count Palatine of Simmern and Zweibriicken. 
The Zweibriicken territories had been divided in 
the sixteenth century into three principalities—Neu- 
burg, Zweibriicken, and Birkenfeld. We have already 
dealt with the Neuburg branch. The Zweibriicken 
branch became connected with the kingdom of Sweden 
by the marriage of one of its members to the daughter 
of Charles IX of Sweden. On the death of the Elector 
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Frederick Lewis in 1681, Zweibrticken passed to his 
cousin, Charles XI of Sweden; and from him to 
Charles XII. From 1718 to 1731 it was held by the 
Elector Gustavus Samuel Leopold, a grandson of 
Charles IX. He died without heirs; and Zweibriicken 
was united with Birkenfeld, the rulers of which were 
descended from Charles, youngest son of that Wolfgang 
of Zweibriicken who had purchased Neuburg in 1569. 
The Duke of Zweibriicken and Count Palatine of 
Birkenfeld in 1799 was Maximilian Joseph. His 
succession as Elector of Bavaria united the territorial 
claims to Bavaria, the Rhenish Palatinate, Neuburg, 
Sulzbach, Zweibriicken, Birkenfeld, J iilich, Berg, and 
Ravenstein. 

The history of the Palatinate in the eighteenth 
century is chiefly the dynastic record just given. The 
_ prospect of the succession of the Sulzbach line to the 
Palatinate had led Prussia, before the death of Charles 
Philip, Elector Palatine, in 1742, to claim the reversion 
of Jiilich and Berg on the extinction of the Neuburg 
family. Negotiations for this purpose between Prussia 
and the Emperor were connected with the acceptance 
of the Pragmatic Sanction ; and Prussia also made an 
arrangement with France, intended to secure Jiilich 
and Berg. It was thus possible, and at one time 
probable, that the death of the Elector Charles Philip 
would be followed by a war in which the Palatinate 
must be involved. But it happened that Charles 
Philip survived both the Emperor Charles VI and 
Frederick William I of Prussia; and by the date of 
his death Frederick II of Prussia had abandoned his 
claims on Jiilich and Berg for those on Silesia, which 
he had already seized. The Elector Charles Theodore 
joined, in 1744, the League of Frankfort, organized by 
Frederick II of Prussia to re-establish peace on the 
basis of Frederick’s retention of Silesia; and throughout 
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the War of the Austrian Succession he remained 
a partisan of Prussia and France. After the Diplomatic 
Revolution of 1756, he joined the Franco-Austrian 
alliance, and in 1757 sent 5,000 men from the Palatinate 
to support Maria Theresa. The circumstance that the 
Palatinate was on the side of France from 1744 to 1763 
prevented its suffering greatly in the conflicts of that 
period, for the campaigns only occasionally touched 
the Elector’s territory. Another possibility of conflict 
was connected with the ambition of the Emperor 
Joseph IT to obtain for Austria the succession to the 
childless Elector of Bavaria, Maximilian Joseph, to 
the detriment of the Elector Palatine, Charles Theodore. 
For some years before the death of Maximilian Joseph 
in 1777, diplomatic negotiations were in progress for 
this purpose. Charles Theodore was also childless, 
and had no wish to preserve the rights of the Zwei- 
brticken branch of his family; and after his own 
succession to Bavaria he continued the negotiations 
with the Emperor. But Frederick II of Prussia sup- 
ported the Zweibriicken claims; and the War of the 
Bavarian Succession broke out in 1778. It was short 
and desultory, and the Palatine territory was not 
involved. A later attempt of Joseph II to exchange 
the Netherlands for Bavaria was also foiled by Prussia ; 
and by the date of the death of Charles Theodore in. 
1799 the whole situation had changed. 


(6) FRENCH ADMINISTRATION OF THE PALATINATE 


The Palatinate was involved in the early campaigns 
of the Revolutionary Wars; and by the end of 1793 
the Palatine territory west of the Rhine was in French 
occupation. In 1794 the Allies tried and failed to 
recover it. The Elector made an armistice with the 
French in September 1796, but he refused to accept 


- = 
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the terms of the treaty which was offered; and, when 
Maximilian Joseph of Zweibriicken succeeded in 1799, 
he joined the Second Coalition, in spite of a danger 
from Austria scarcely less grave than that from 
France. After the defeat of Hohenlinden in 1800, 
Maximilian Joseph had to acquiesce in the cession of 
the left bank of the Rhine to France by the Treaty of 
Lunéville (February 1801), and was promised com- 
pensation at the expense of the Empire. This com- 
pensation was secured in the following August by 
a separate treaty between Bavaria and France; and 
in 1805 the Elector took the title of King, nad his 
troops fought on behalf of the French both in 1805 and 
in 1809. : 

These events, however, affected only Bavaria proper, 
and not the Palatinate, which with the Elector’s other 
territories of Zweibriicken and Jiilich had been annexed 
to France in 1801, and had been under French adminis- 
tration since 1792, or, in parts, 1793. The invaders 
did not meet with a hostile reception—at Speyer they 
were actually welcomed—though the period of military 
occupation lessened the popularity of the French. In 
1798 the Rhineland was divided into departments, the 
Palatine territory being chiefly in those of Mont 
Tonnerre and the Bas Rhin. The laws and institutions 
of revolutionary France were introduced and the old 
feudal privileges abolished ; but the administration was 
much less satisfactory than the legislation, and the 
Rhine provinces asked that they might be constituted 
into French Departments. This was done in 1802, and 
a reign of order began. French became the official 
language, and instruction in the schools .was given in 
French, though German did not entirely disappear 
from elementary education. There can be no doubt 
that the Rhineland, and especially the Rhenish 
peasantry, gained much from the Napoleonic régime, 
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and when it came to an end ‘the change was viewed 
by the inhabitants with indifference, if not with active 
dislike ’.* 


(7) THe PALATINATE AFTER THE Fatt oF NAPOLEON 


The Palatinate did not suffer in the later Napoleonic 
wars until the campaign of 1814. After Napoleon’s 
abdication in the spring of that year, its destiny was 
decided by the first Peace of Paris (1814); the arrange- 
ment never came into operation, but is important at 
the present moment. The general principle of the 
treaty was that France should be limited to the 
frontiers and possessions held on January 1, 1792. 
These possessions included, as we have seen, the 
former Free City of Landau; and, in these circum- 
stances, concessions were made in order to consolidate 
national territories. The Article which gave this 
augmentation of territory (11. 5) runs as follows: 

The fortress of Landau having, before the year 1792, formed 
an insulated point in Germany, France retains beyond her 
frontiers a portion of the departments of Mont Tonnerre and 
of the Lower Rhine, for the purpose of uniting the said fortress 
and its radius to the rest of the kingdom. The new demarca- 
tion from the point in the neighbourhood of Obérsteinbach 
(which place is left out of the limits of France) where the 
boundary between the department of the Moselle and that of 
Mont Tonnerre reaches the department of the Lower Rhine, 
shall follow the line which separates the cantons of Wissen- 
bourg and Bergzabern (on the side of France) from the cantons 
of Pirmasens, Dahn, and Answeiler (on the side of Germany), 
as far as the point near the village of Vollmersheim, where 
that line touches the ancient radius of the fortress of Landau. 
From this radius, which remains as it was in 1792, the new 
frontier shall follow the arm of the river de la Queich, which on 
leaving the said radius of Queichheim (that place remaining 


1 H.A.L. Fisher, Napoleonic Statesmanship: Germany. London, 
1903, p. 373. 
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to France) flows near the villages of Merlenheim, Knittelsheim, 
and Belheim (these places also belonging to France) to the 
Rhine, which from thence shall continue to form the boundary 
' ot France and Germany.! 

The rest of the old Palatinate, which had been 
included in the French Departments of Bas Rhin, 
Mont Tonnerre, and Sarre, was, by an arrangement 
between Bavaria and Austria, to be restored to Bavaria. 

The arrangement about Landau was nullified by the 
Treaty of November 20, 1815, the first clause of which 
contains the following provision : 

From the limits of the district of Sarrebruck the line of 
demarcation shall be the same which at present separates 
from Germany, the departments of the Moselle and of the Lower 
Rhine, as far as to the Lauter, which river shall from thence 
serve as the frontier until it falls into the Rhine. All the 
territory on the left bank of the Lauter, including the fortress 
of Landau, shall form part of Germany.? 


(8) BAVARIAN ADMINISTRATION | 

The arrangement between Austria and Bavaria, con- 
templated by the Treaties of Vienna, was made by the 
Treaty of Munich in 1816, with certain stipulations 
which were annulled in 1819, when a strip of territory 
was given to connect Bavaria with the Palatinate. Since 
1816 the Bavarian Palatinate has been governed as 
a province of Bavaria. It includes the two ancient Free 
Cities of Landau and Speyer, and also part of the small 
principality of Leiningen-Hartenburg, on the left bank 
of the Rhine. The history of the Bavarian Palatinate 
is thenceforward indistinguishable from that of the 
kingdom of Bavaria. A Constitution was granted 
by Maximilian I in 1818. Under Lewis I (1825-48), 
while the King was under theinfluence of Jesuit advisers, 
there was a political reaction, accompanied by religious 

1 Hertslet, The Map of Europe by Treaty. London, 1875.1. p. 4. 


2 Hertslet, op. cit., I, p. 344. 
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repression. When the Jesuits lost their influence there 
was a short period of internal trouble, followed by the 


revolution of 1848 and the abdication of Lewis. His 


son, Maximilian IT, allied himself with Austria against 
Prussia, and aimed at making Bavaria the leader of 
a league of the Rhenish States, and enabling her to 
hold the balance between Austria and Prussia. He 
died in 1864, and, under his son Lewis II, Bavaria 
shared in the defeat of Austria in 1866, supported 
Prussia against France in 1870, and became a State 
of the German Empire in 1871. 

The attitude of the Palatinate to Bavaria was at first 
unfriendly. Bavarian rule in 1816 had, says Treitschke, 


to encounter a profound hostility which endured even longer 
than the disinclination of the Rhinelanders towards the Old 
Prussians. . . . Nowhere on German soil did the Revolution 
plough deeper furrows. Everything which in their history 
preceded the days of the French régime was regarded by the 
Palatinates as mediaeval, and even those portions of the 
country which had formerly belonged to the Wittelsbachs 
hardly gave a thought any longer to their ancient princely 
house. ... The French principles of social equality and free 
economic competition had become part of the very flesh and 
blood of the Palatiners. . . . All the creeds were intimately 
intermingled, and all of them were characterized by an aroma 
of Calvinistic sobriety and tolerant enlightenment ; after so 
many changes of faith, people had at length learned the art 
of mutual accommodation. . .. Well did the Court of Munich 
know how unwillingly the Palatinate underwent detachment 
from France.! 


Maximilian I, cherishing the hope of exchang- 
ing the Palatinate for territory on the right bank of 
the Rhine, at first interfered very little with the 
institutions established by the French, and, as in 
Rhenish Prussia, the Code Napoléon survived for many 
years. The King had both personal and political 


1 History of Germany, tr. ae KE. & C. Paul, London, 1915, vol. ii, 
pp. 630-2. 
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associations with France, and his liberal tendencies, as 
illustrated in the Constitution of 1818, led to the 
development of a policy which. gradually reconciled 
the Palatinate to Bavarian rule. The period of French 
rule was too brief to leave really permanent results, 
and by the middle of the nineteenth century the con- 
ditions described by Treitschke had undergone a com- 
plete change. Since then, the Palatinate, although 
retaining a recollection of its own independent history 
as a German State, has willingly acquiesced in its 
membership of the kingdom of Bavaria. 


C2 
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III. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
CONDITIONS 


RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, AND POLITICAL 


In 1910 the population of the Bavarian Palatinate 

was 937,085. Of this number, 506,664 were registered 
as Protestants and 415,079 as Roman Catholics. There 
is entire religious freedom in Bavaria, and the sovereign 
may be either Protestant or Catholic. There is in 
Bavaria, as elsewhere in the German Empire, an 
elaborate provision of educational facilities. The Pala- 
tinate sends to the Bavarian Chamber of Representa- 
tives one member to every 31,500 inhabitants, reckoning 
being by the census of 1875. It also sends six repre- 
sentatives to the Imperial Reichstag. At the general 
election of 1912, two of the electoral districts in the 
Palatinate (Speyer and Kaiserslautern) returned Social- 
ists, two (Landau and Zweibriicken) National Liberals, 
one (Germersheim) a member of the Centre party, and 
one (Homburg) a member of the Wirtschaftliche 


Vereinigung. 
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IV. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(A) MEANS OF. COMMUNICATION 


(a) Roads 
THE following table affords data for a comparison 
of the roads in the Palatinate with those of Bavaria 
proper, as they were in the years 1904-1906. The 
total increase of State roads in Bavaria since 1906 
is only about 3 per cent. 


State Roads. District Roads. Parish Roads (1906). 


Km. per Cost Km. per Cost Km. per Cost 
Average for Length 100 in Mks. Length 100 in Mks. Length 100 in Mke. 
1904-1906 inkm. sq.km. perkm. inkm. sq.km. perkm. in km. sq. km. per km. 


Palatinate - 566 95. 794 2,468 41°6 631 3,642 #61 198 
Kingdom of Ba- | 
varia - 6,546 86 610 §=18,381 24°1 392 59,855 789 112 


It will be seen that the network of better class roads, 
the State and the District roads, is denser in the 
Palatinate than in Bavaria as a whole; further that 
the sum spent on the upkeep of all roads, and especially 
on the district and parish roads, is very much higher 
per square kilometre in the Palatinate than in Bavaria 
as a whole. 

The width of the Rhine has confined the building of 
bridges over the river to a few important points. 
Permanent bridges exist at Germersheim (rail) and 
Ludwigshafen (for rail and road); there are also 
porftoon bridges at Maximiliansau, Germersheim, and 
Speyer. None of the other rivers offers any obstacle 
to the construction of bridges. 


(6) Waterways 
The river system of the Palatinate is of special 
importance as the deciding factor in lines of com- 
munication. Apart from the Rhine plain, the main 
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routes are compelled to follow either the Landstuhl 
depression or river valleys, e.g. those of the Glan, 
Alsenz, Pfrimm, Speyerbach, Queich, and Erbach 
(Schwarzbach), and the main centres of communica- 
tion are at Homburg and Kaiserslautern, which lie 
at opposite ends of the Landstuhl depression, close to 
the heads of a number of river valleys. 

The Palatinate has 86 km. of navigable waters. 
These consist of the Rhine and of the short canal 
(less than three miles in length) from the Rhine to 
Frankenthal. 

The ports are Ludwigshafen, Speyer, and Franken- 
thal, particulars of whose traffic in 1912 are as follows : 


Ludwigs- Speyer. Franken- 
hafen, thal. 


In 1,000 metric tons. 


Goods landed ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ 1,898 55 37°3 
Goods shipped ; ‘ ; ; ; 874 16:5 3-2 

Total . : : . ; . 2,772 71-5 40°5 
Number of vessels calling and leaving . 22,381 2,114 1,154 


The volume of traffic at Ludwigshafen is exceeded 
substantially at Mannheim (5,393,000 tons in 1912) 
and at Duisburg-Ruhrort, the port for the Ruhr coal- 
fields (24,738,000 tons in 1912), but is considerably 
larger than that of any other Rhine river port. An 
intimate connexion exists between Ludwigshafen and 
Mannheim on the Baden side and the coal harbour 
of Rheinau on the outskirts of Mannheim. Many of 
the warehouses in Ludwigshafen are owned by Mann- 
heim forwarders. The three ports stand at the head 
of navigation for the large steel barges of 1,500- 
3,000 tons which are used on the lower Rhine, and 
benefit by the traffic arising from the trans-shipment of 
goods into smaller 600-ton barges for carriage farther 
up-stream. Their trade is also fostered by special 
arrangements and rates on the railways connecting 
“them with the interior, which are run in connexion 
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with the river-borne goods traffic. Their proximity 
to one another leads to a rivalry, as a result of which 
all three are well equipped with modgrn appliances. 
They have a water area together of rather more than 
‘500 acres. 


¢ 
(c) Ratlways 
The extent of the railways of the Palatinate in 1912 
is shown by the following table: 


Length Km.ofline Km. of line 
of line per 100 per 10,000 
in km. sq. km. = inhabitanta, 


Palatinate _ 847 14:8 9-3 
Bavaria on right bank of Rhine . 7,452. 10-7 12-5 

As will be seen, the density of the railway network 
is 38 per cent. greater in the Palatinate than in Bavaria 
proper. In 1913 the Palatinate railways had increased 
to 913 km. with 263 stations. In 1912 the railways 
transported 8,672,000 tons of goods, of which 1,778,300 
remained within the Palatinate. 98,400 cattle and 
337,900 pigs were also carried. 

Prior to 1909 the Palatinate railways, viz. the 
Ludwigsbahn, the Maximilianbahn, and the Nordbahn, 
were in private hands. In 1909 they were taken 
over by the kingdom of Bavaria for a payment of 
254,418,917 Mks., of which 92,467,417 Mks. were the 
purchase price for the shares (paid in 34 per cent, 
Bavarian Inscribed Railway Debentures). There are 
now no private railways in this part of Bavaria. 

The Palatinate railways form part of the through 
line from Coblenz-Mainz to Strassburg via Ludwigs- 
hafen. The route westward from Mannheim in Baden 
to Metz in Lorraine is va Ludwigshafen and Kaisers- 
lautern. Ludwigshafen is naturally the seat of the 
management for the Palatinate system and one of the 
six centres through which the Bavarian Royal State 
Ministry for Traffic controls the railways. 
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(d) Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones 

These services are also under the control of the 
Ministry for Cemmunications ; but Speyer is the seat of 
the directorate for the Palatinate, while certain depart- 
ments at Munich deal with such matters as personnel 
and the construction @f telegraphs for the whole 
kingdom. The central office at Speyer had under its 
control in 1913 848 post offices (out of 6,154 for the 
whole kingdom), 900 telegraph and 766 telephone 
offices (out of 7,172 and 6,330 respectively). 

There were two motor-post lines in 1912: (1) Landau 
to Burrweiler (11:4 km.); (ii) Landau to Eschbach 
(9-4 km.). These two lines had two passenger-cars 
each and carried in the year nearly 64,000 persons 
for a fare of 6 pfennigs per kilometre. | 


(B) INDUSTRY 


(1) Labour 

In 1890 the average daily wages of agricultural 
workers over 16 years of age were (in marks) as 
follows : 

| Men. Women. 
Palatinate . ‘ : ; , F . 1-48 l 
Upper Bavaria . . é ; ‘ . 165 1-26 
Kingdom of Bavaria . 5 : . 1-40 1-08 

In the two succeeding a wages rose con- 
siderably, and in 1913 the daily wage for Bavaria as 
a whole varied in the case of men from 1-40 to 
3 marks, with from 2 to 2:50 as a common wage. 
Women received from 1 to 2-40 marks, with 1-70 as 
a common wage. 

Coal-miners (of whom there are about 4,000) are 
paid at a much higher rate. In the mines at St. 
Ingbert, Mittel-Bexbach, and Peissenberg some 3,530 
hands, men and boys, are employed at an average 
daily wage of 4:53 marks; or of 5-01 marks if only 
those workers over 20 years of age are considered. 
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In 1912, 175,216 persons in the Palatinate were 
insured against sickness, the total for the kingdom 
being 1,234,325 and for the ay of Munich alone 
214,866. 


(2) AGRICULTURE 


(a) Products 

In 1907 the surface of the Palatinate under cultiva- 

tion as compared with that of the whole kingdom of 

Bavaria in the same year and that of Alsace-Lorraine 

in 1904 was as stated in the following table, which 

includes only such woods as are on agricultural land 
proper : 

used Woods 

Rich for Poor on 


Plough Gar- Mea- Vine- Pas- Agricul- Pas- farms, 
land. dens. dows. yard. ture. ture. ture de. 


Palatinate (1907) . 643 12 151 44 O1 851 Ol 11:9 
Kingdom of Bavaria 


(1907) F . 481 OF 229 O04 O8 $(j|%T1 16 £221 
sace-Lorraine 
(1904) ; . 4648 23 129 25 2-3 #2668 — 30°3 


It will be seen that relatively to Bavaria as a whole 
and to the contiguous Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine, 
a very high percentage of the surface of the Palatinate 
is devoted to agriculture and that its vineyards are 
important. The number of persons employed in 
agriculture in the Palatinate in 1907 was 281,019, 
of whom nearly 160,000 were women or girls; the 
corresponding figures for all Bavaria were 2,101, 652 | 
and 1,107,011. 

Cereals, Hay, and Potatoes.—The yield of the most 
important crops in the Palatinate for 1913 compared 
with that of Rhineland and of Alsace-Lorraine was 


as follows: 
Production in 1,000 tons. - 


Meadow 

Rye. Wheat. Barley. Potatoes. Oats, Hay. 

Palatinate . : ; . 130 33 70 1,042 84 336 
Rhineland .. : . 566 246 63° 2,807. 596 1,059 


Alsace-Lorraine . , . 93 238 109 1,266 210 1,138 
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The yield per hectare in tons was : 


Meadow 

Itye. Wheat. Barley. Potatoes, Oats. Hay. 

Palatinate . ‘ ‘ . 2:33 24 2-8 17-9 2-52 6-27 
Rhineland . ; ; . 213 2:47 2-22 16:05 2:32 4-91 
Alsace-Lorraine . . . 168 %&74 #&422-21 13°97 1-86 5-86 


From these tables it is clear that the Palatinate is 
somewhat more fertile than the Rhineland in every 
staple crop except wheat, and far more fertile than | 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Of the four main cereals, rye is grown chiefly in the 
Homhurg, Pirmasens, and Neustadt district; wheat 
in the Zweibriicken district and south of Landau ; 
oats in the Zweibriicken and Kaiserslautern districts 
and barley near Kircheimbolanden, Frankenthal, 
Ludwigshafen, and Speyer. Some maize is grown in 
the Rhine plain. 

Wine.—As the following table of production for 1913 
shows, the Palatinate is one of the chief wine-producing 
districts of Germany, its climate and soil being alike 
favourable to the growth of the vine: 


Production Value 


(in hectolitres), (in marks). 
Palatinate ‘ ‘ : ‘ 339,000 13,200,000 
Bavaria . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 347,000 13,700,000 
Alsace-Lorraine : : F 179,000 6,400,000 
Germany ‘ ‘ F ; 1,004,000 48,400,000 


Of the total production of Germany in 1913 the 
Palatinate supplied 33-7 per cent. and of the total 
value 27-2 per cent. The output is mainly white table 
wine of good quality, but not so highly priced as the 
better-known wines of the Moselle district. The 
chief vineyards are those of Deidesheim, Diirkheim, 
Neustadt, Germersheim, Landau, Speyer, and Berg- 
zabern. 

Until comparatively recently the Palatinate wines 
were sold under the names of the higher-priced Rhine 
wines, but this practice has now been stopped. The 
value of the vineyards varies considerably ; in 1890 
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the best vineyards at Deidesheim sold for as much as 
80,000 marks per hectare. The white Riesling wines 
of this place are considered the finest in Germany, and 
auction prices have reached as much as 18,000 marks 
per 1,000 litres in the cask. 

Neustadt and Landau are the largest centres of the 
wine-making industry. 

Fruit.—The amount of fruit grown.in the Palatinate 
is considerable. . In 1900-12 over seven million fruit- 
trees were planted in the whole of Bavaria and about 
one-sixth of that number in the Palatinate alone. 
Deidesheim is the seat of the important preserved 
fruit factories of Josef Biffar & Company. 

Hops.—As the following figures for 1913 show, hops 
are grown in the Palatinate only to a slight extent as 
compared with Bavaria and Alsace-Lorraine; but 
though the hop-gardens are small in extent the yield 
per hectare is high. In 1912 (a good year) it was 
1-12 ton per hectare in the Palatinate and 0-65 in 


Bavaria as a whole. 
Total No. Average No. 


of tons of tons 
produced. per hectare, 
Palatinate . : ‘ : é ; 39 0°51 
Bavaria . ‘ F ; ; ' 6,658-3 0°38 
Alsace-Lorraine . : : : 1,595 , 0°37 


Inve Stock.—The following tables show the head of 
live stock (in thousands) and their value in 1912: 


Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Goats, 


Palatinate . ‘ : 40 235 15 164 75 
Rhineland . : . 211 1174 94 1,034 304 
Alsace-Lorraine . . 137 523 46 431 72 


Value (in million marks) 
Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. Goats. 


Palatinate . ‘ : 31 79 0-48 13 3 
Rhineland . : . 185 424 0:3 85 9 
Alsace-Lorraine . ‘ 90 194 1-5 29 1-9 


From these tables it appears that the Palatinate had 
on the whole fewer head of live stock for its area than 
Rhineland and Alsace-Lorraine, the chief exception 
being goats, of which it possessed a relatively far 
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greater number than Alsace-Lorraine. The horses of 
the Palatinate fetch a lower price than those of Rhine- 
land, but a higher price than those of Alsace-Lorraine. 


(b) Methods of Cultivation 


The system of cultivation varies greatly, as might 
be expected in a district where the holdings are small. 
Artificial manure is freely used, so that the land, though 
not remarkably rich, bears good crops.. 

Gypsum, lime, and marl are also much used on the 
land. There is a considerable consumption of artificial 
fodder for cattle. 

Although agricultural land in the Palatinate is 
divided into smaller holdings than in the rest of 
Bavaria, agricultural machines are in more extensive 
use than in other districts, such as Upper and Lower 
Franconia, a fact pointing to intelligent use of capital 
and to co-operation on the part of the small holders. 


(c) Forestry 

The woods and forests of the Palatinate are important, 
their annual yield being about one-tenth of that of all 
Bavaria. It is estimated that 41 per cent. of the area 
of the province is covered with forest. The Pfalzerwald 
(on the Haardt) alone occupies about 520 square miles, 
or over a quarter of the area of the province. Rather 
less than one-half of the timber is coniferous, nearly 
one-third consists of beech and over one-seventh of oak. 

In 1911 the value of the wood felled in the State 
forests and woods was estimated as follows: wood for 
building, &c., 5,090,311 marks; wood for fuel, &c., 
1,875,350 marks. The corresponding totals for Bavaria 
were respectively about 48 million and 16 million 
marks. The communal woods and forests and others, 
excluding those owned by private individuals, yielded 
in the same year more than 354,000 cubic metres 
of various kinds of wood, or more than one-fifth of the 
total felled in Bavaria in similarly-owned woods. 
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The Landstuhl depression is a considerable area 
(about 50 square miles) of bog and peat, now largely 
drained, but still in great part waste land covered with 
reeds and willows or heath and birch. 

There are no large wild animals in the province. 
Small game is plentiful here as throughout Bavaria. 
On the other hand, the Palatinate appears to be 
unusually poor in fish-producing ponds and streams. 


(d) Land Tenure 

The Palatinate is, for the most part, a region of small 
farmers, each engaged in cultivating from four to 
twelve acres of land. This point is illustrated by the 
tables below. It may be added that 85-1 per cent. of 
the land cultivated is the property of the cultivators 
and 13:4 per cent. is rented. In Bavaria as a whole 
only 4:1 per cent. of the farmland is rented. 

Down to 1900 the Code Napoléon was in force in the 
Palatinate, and this accounts in part for the great 
subdivision to be found there. It will be remarked 
that most of the farms are less than two hectares in 
extent and 46 per cent. of the farmland is in holdings 
of 5 to 20 hectares. In Germany as a whole 13-29 per- 
cent. of the agricultural land is in holdings of 50 to 
100 hectares, and 30 per cent. is in holdings of more 
than 100 hectares. ’ 


I. PEesRcentace or Totat NuMBER OF FARMS, SHOWING RELATIVE 
NUMBERS OF Farms oF DIFFERENT EXTENT 
100 and 


Under2 2t05 65t020 20t0 100 more 

hectares. hectares. hectares. hectares. hectares, 
Palatinate : : - 6317 21:3 14:7 0-8 0-03 
Kingdom of Bavaria . 3861 242 33°5 6°1 0-1 


II. PERCENTAGE OF THE 355,840 HECTARES OF FARMLAND IN THE 
PALATINATE IN HOLDINGS OF DIFFERENT EXTENT 
| . 100 and 
Under2 2to5 5t020 20%0100 more 
hectares. hectares. hectares. hectares. hectares, 
Palatinate ; , . 1d4 25°4 46:1 11°5 16 
Kingdom of Bavaria. » 49 12°1 50°3 29°5 32 
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(3) MINERALS 


Coal and Lignite.—The south-western extremity of 
the Bavarian Palatinate includes a portion of the Saar 
coal-field, for a general description of which see Lorraine 
and Saar Minefields, No. 31 of this series, pp. 8—10. 

The Saar coal-field has an area of about 520,000 
acres, of which 124,000, or 24 per cent., fall in the 
Palatinate. This is the area of the concessions for 
coal-mining in that province; but these concessions 
are not all actively exploited, and only some 13,500 
acres of the district have up to the present been fully 
enough explored to permit an estimate of their 
resources. 

The Palatinate mines, like those of the ‘Prassian 
part of the field, are State-owned. They lie on the 
south-eastern edge of thé field, and suffer from the 
disadvantage that the coal here lies at great depths, 
increasing to the south-east. Indeed, it is easily 
accessible only on the frontier of the Rhine province, 
near St. Ingbert (the centre of production) and north- 
west of Homburg. On the other hand, it is believed 
to extend at greater depths (6,000—7,000 ft.) for an 
indefinite distance to the south-east, in the direction 
of Zweibriicken and Bliesbriicken ; and future develop- 
ments may possibly lead to mining in this district. 

The coal reserves of the Palatinate cannot be esti- 
mated with any accuracy at present. Those known to 
exist comprise but a small fraction of the total Saar 
reserves, estimated at 16,500,000,000 tons, and amount 
possibly to something like 300,000,000 tons. In 1912, 
789,000 tons were mined, the value being over 
9,000,000 M. 

Like all the Saar coal, that of the Palatinate is of 
somewhat inferior quality. Its importance lies in its 
. proximity to the great minette iron-mining area of 
Lorraine. 
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An unimportant bed of lignite exists on the edge 
of the plain in the neighbourhood of Diirkheim. It 
varies in thickness from 6 in. to 44 ft., and is found at 
a depth of from 25 to 100 ft. 

There are large smelting and steel works at St. Ing- 
bert, and iron foundries at Neustadt and Landau, that 
at Landau having a capital of 300,000 M. 

Other Minerals.—The quarries of the Palatinate are 
important; granite and basalt are used extensively - 
for road-making, and red sandstone is abundant 
throughout the country west of the plain. Brick-clay 
and gravel are found in the plain. The output of these 
minerals in 1912 was 1,353,039 tons. 

Peat is dug in the Landstuhl depression. 

Salt and sulphur springs occur near Landau and at 
other places. The springs at Dtrkheim are used 
medicinally. 

A quicksilver mine was worked on the Potzberg 
until 1866. Aluminium is produced at Mussbach, near 
Neustadt. Petroleum and asphalt have been found 
in borings near Landau. Iron ore appears occasionally 
in the sandstone strata, but the large amount smelted 
(62,476 tons in 1912) comes from elsewhere. About 
229,000 tons of bar iron, iron wire, &c., were turned 
out in 1912. 


(4) MANUFACTURES 

The Palatinate contains at Ludwigshafen one of the 
chief centres of the German chemical industry, and at 
Pirmasens the chief centre of the German manufacture 
of boots. Other industries of considerable variety and 
importance are established at Ludwigshafen, Kaisers- 
lautern (which until 1890 was regarded as the indus- 
trial capital), Speyer, Zweibriicken, Landau, Franken- 
thal, St. Ingbert, and Lambrecht. 

Chemical Indusiry.—The Baden Aniline and Soda 
Factory (head offices, Mannheim) has its works at 
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Ludwigshafen covering 277 hectares, of which 42-10 are 
under factories and dwellings. The share capital of this 
gigantic undertaking is 54,000,000 marks; its wages bill 
in 1908 was 11,072,000 marks; and in 1909 it employed 
7,554 hands, 918 clerks, and 370 engineers and chemists. 
Its chief products in normal times are organic dyes, 
chlorine, and sulphuric acid; during the war it has 
made high explosives and poison gas. Although no 
' official figures of output are published, it claims to 
manufacture about one-quarter of the total dye output 
of Germany. Its share in the pooled profits of the 
great German dye combination, which has been formed 
during the war and includes all the considerable 
manufacturers except Wiilfing, Dahl, & Co. of Barmen 
and Carl Jager of Diisseldorf, is fixed at 24-82 per cent. 
for the first ten years. Ludwigshafen contains also 
two makers of chemical manures and ten other chemical 
manufacturers. In connexion with the dye industry 
the Palatinate produces a comparatively large quantity 
of sulphuric acid (161,595 metric tons in 1911), of which 
a small surplus is available for export. 

Boot-making.—Pirmasens, the‘ German Northamp- 
ton’, and according to its own account ‘the most 
important leather and boot manufacturing centre of 
the world’, contains 94 boot manufacturers, 5 leather 
goods manufacturers, and 32 leather merchants. 

Brewing.—The seven chief brewing companies have 
a total capital of 7,800,000 marks, but brewing is a less 
important industry in the Palatinate than elsewhere 
in Bavaria. 

Other Industries.—A considerable capital is employed 
in making machinery (in particular, steam printing 
presses at Frankenthal), wire nails, glass, fireclay, 
tiles and earthenware, and paper. There is a large 
woollen yarn mill (capital 4,000,000 marks) at Ludwigs- 
hafen, and cotton goods, silk plush, cloth, and knitted 
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goods are also produced in the Palatinate. Ludwigs- 
hafen has a flour-mill with a capital of 3,000,000 
marks. 


(C) COMMERCE 


The Palatinate has no great commercial centre. Its 
industrial products are dealt with commercially beyond 
its borders. Ludwigshafen (with 90,000 inhahbjtants) 
is the largest and most important town, but there are 
Chambers of Commerce at Frankenthal, Germersheim, 
Kaiserslautern, Kircheimbolanden, Landau, Neustadt, 
Pirmasens, Speyer, and Zweibriicken. : 

There are seven forwarding agents at Ludwigshafen 
(including the Rhine Transport Company); six at 
Kaiserslautern ; three at Landau, Pirmasens, Speyer, 
and Zweibriicken ; two at Frankenthal and Neustadt. 
The nature and amount of the commerce of the pro- 
vince is indicated in the following tables : 


EXPORTS AND Imports (1912) 
1. Rail-borne goods 
(a) Destination and places of origin 


T'o From 

Districts. Palatinate. Palatinate. 

. . Metric tons. Metric tons. 
Ruhr Coal-field . ‘ ; : , 119,400 72,400 
Rhine Provinces . . ; . ; 132,800 191,500 
Saar Coal-field . gg , : 1,371,600 614,000 
Switzerland : : : : ; 8,200 299,700 
France : ; : ; 7,400 88,200 


(b) Chief classes of goods (excluding those sent to and 
received from Bavaria on right bank of Rhine) 


To | From 
Palatinate. Palatinate. 
Metric tons. Metric tons. 


Chemicals . ; ; : 2 ‘ 21,900 47,000 
Manures.. F : ; 5 145,100 85,600 
Iron and metal goods : : ; : 818,800 ~ 409,000 
Flour ‘ ; : : ; 76,100 107,600 
Coal and coke : F : ; : 1,260,700 560,500 
Wine : ‘ : : : 9,400 37,800 
Cereals : : ; ; : ‘ 75,300 196,300 
Beer . ; : ; ‘ : : 1,900 18,800 
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2. Chief classes of goods sent to and from Ludwigshafen 


by water 
To Ludwigs- From Ludwigs- 
hafen. hafen. 
Metric tons. Metric tons. 
Lignite ; : ; ; : : 51,369 1 
Chemicals . : : : : 9,458 51,894 
Manures. , : : ; ; 60,822 40,085 
Manufactured iron: . : : ‘ 16.025 126,618 
Rawiron . : : ; : . 98,104 67,965 
Ores 175,086 127,228 
Cereals . ; : ; ; : 366,086 12,117 
Flour : , : ; : . 18,159 32,262 
Sulphuric acid. ; : ‘ : 221 15,654 
Coal and coke ; ; ; ; 691,973 63,551 
Wine. .. : . . . : 04 6,800 
Colours ; . ; : F ; 1,742 40.328 


On these figures a few comments may be made: 

Rail-borne Goods.—The chief supply of coal by rail 
to the Palatinate is from the Saar coal-field, and 
the Palatinate passes on about half this coal to other 
districts. The comparatively heavy rail export to 
Switzerland and France is in part colours and chemicals 
from Ludwigshafen. There is a considerable net 
export of wine and of beer, as well as of flour from the 
Ludwigshafen flour-mills. The manures imported are 
largely potash salts such as kainit, which are in part 
exported after a treatment which makes them soluble. 

Water-borne Goods.—Here, again, there is a large net 
export of chemicals and an export of chemical manures, 
which have first been imported in a raw state. The 
net import of ores (50,000 tons) stands in close con- 
nexion with the manufacture of sulphuric acid ; though 
for this commodity, as for the rail-borne coal, Lud- 
wigshafen is a distributing centre. The export of sul- 
phuric acid, which, for safety, is carried by water 
rather than by rail, is considerable. The water-borne 
coal and coke, so necessary for the aniline industry, 
come chiefly from the Ruhr district. The export of 
wine is considerable, and that of colours the most 
characteristic and most valuable of all the exports. 
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(D) FINANCE 


(a) Public Finance 


Being for the most part agriculturalists the inhabi- 
tants of the Palatinate pay rather less than the average 
for Bavaria per capita in direct taxation. In 191] its 
payments amounted to 7,000,000 marks out of a total 
for the kingdom of Bavaria of 61,000,000, being only 
7-41 marks per head of the population as against an 
average for the whole kingdom of 8-81 marks per head. 
On the other hand, more than one-third of the Imperia] 
customs and excise duties levied in Bavaria (in 1912-13, 
37,000,000 out of 99,000,000 marks) is collected at 
Kaiserslautern, Landau, and Ludwigshafen. The dis- 
trict receipts and expenditure for the Palatinate itself, 
as given in the Kreishaushalt, are comparatively large. 
In 1911 receipts amounted to 6,270,000 marks and 
expenditure to 5,936,000 marks, as against 45,061,000 
marks and 42,316,000 marks respectively for all divisions 
of Bavaria together. 


(6) Banking 

The Reichsbank and leading Bavarian and other 
German banks have branches in the chief towns of 
the Palatinate. There is a local bank, the Palatinate 
Bank, at Ludwigshafen, with branches throughout the 
province. It has a capital of 50,000,000 marks and 
reserves of about 9,000,000 marks. Other local finan- 
_ Clal corporations are :—the Palatinate Mortgage Bank, 
Ludwigshafen (capital 18,000,000 marks, reserves 
10,646,519 marks) ; the Palatinate Agricultural Bank, 
Landau (membership of 290 societies) ; the Palatinate 
Associations Bank (Genossenschaftsbank), Ludwigs- 
hafen (membership of 16 societies); and the Palati- 
nate Saving and Credit Association, Landau (capital 
3,500,000 marks, reserves 1,180,000 marks). There 
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are mutual credit associations (Vereinsbanken) at 
Kaiserslautern and Pirmasens, people’s banks ( Volks- 
banken) at several centres, and a Raiffeisen Society 
bank at St. Ingbert. 
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Maps 


A special map, ‘ Bavarian Palatinate, with Birkenfeld and 
part of Rhenish Prussia’ (G.S.G.S. No. 2875), has been issued 
by the War Office (July 1918), on the scale of 3:95 miles 
to the inch. 
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I. GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL AND 
POLITICAL 


(1) Postrion AND FRONTIERS 


RHENISH PrRussi4, the Rhineland or Rhine province 
of Prussia, lies on the western frontier of Germany 
between 49° 7’ and 51° 55’ north latitude and 5° 52’ 
and 8° 3’ east longitude, and has an area of 10,420 
square miles. It is about 185 miles in length from | 
north to south, and for the most part about 90 miles 
in width from east to west. 

Rhenish Prussia marches in the north and along the 
northern part of its western frontier with Holland, as far 
as the small neutral territory of Moresnet, south-west 
of Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). Farther south it marches 
successively with Belgium and the Grand Duchy gf 
Luxemburg. On its short south-western frontier it 
bordersLorraine (Lothringen), and on the south-east the 
Bavarian Palatinate (Pfalz). On the eastern frontier it 
marches in the south with the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
(Rhein-Hessen), farther north with the Prussian pro- 
vinces of Hesse-Nassau and. Westphalia. 

Enclosed within the province, a few miles from its 
south-eastern border, is the principality of Birkenfeld, 
attached to the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, with an 
area of 194 square miles. To the east, on the upper 
Lahn, between the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassau and Oberhessen, lies the detached Kreis 
Wetzlar (205 square miles). 
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(2) SURFACE AND RIVER SYSTEM 


Surface 


The northern section of the Rhine province (about 
one-third of its area) is part of the lower Rhine plain, 
which extends over Holland and northern Westphalia, 
and runs up the Rhine as far as Bonn in a triangular 
wedge, known to geologists as the ‘Gulf of Cologne’. 
The rest of the province is a hilly district mainly made 
up of the central portion of the Schiefergebirge (° Slate 
Mountains ’), but includes the ‘ Gulf of Trier’ (Triassic 
formations), astride the middle Moselle, and in the 
extreme south the coal district round Saarbriicken. 

The Plain.—The northern plain consists for the 

larger part of fertile agricultural land on the left bank of 
the Rhine, and roughly forms a triangle with the angles 
at Cleves (Kleve), Aachen, and Bonn; it includes, how- 
ever, the district on the right bank north of the Emscher, 
viz. Kreise Rees and Dinslaken. This area is broken 
only by a low ridge, the Ville or Vorgebirge, parallel to 
the Rhine between Cologne and Bonn, about 10 miles 
to the west. 
» The rest of the plain, on the right bank of the Rhine 
southwards from Hamborn to Cologne, is an undulating 
lowland intersected by narrow valleys, forming the 
western half of the Rhenish-Westphalian coal and 
industrial district. | 

A strip of country, from 5 to 10 miles wide, which 
fringes the edge of the Schiefergebirge, varies in height 
between 300 and 600 ft. In this belt of foot-hills lies 
Aachen in the west, and in the east the Wupper, with 
Elberfeld, Barmen, Remscheid, and Solingen. The 
remainder of the plain has an almost uniform height 
between 100 and 300 ft. 

The Hills—The hill district is a ial plateau cut 
into three sections by the Moselle and Rhine valleys, 
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The southern section consists of a series of ridges 
running north-east and south-west, viz. the Hochwald, 
Idarwald, and Hunsriick, with the Soonwald to the 
south-east. The eastern section, between the Rhine and 
the borders of Westphalia and Nassau, consists of the . 
western portion of the Sauerland and Westerwald, and 
comprises the basins of the Wupper, Sieg, and Wied, 
breaking up in the north into the low hills of the 
Wupper area, the southern part of the manufacturing 
district. The western section (known as the Eifel) is 
the largest. In the north-west it joins on to the Hohe 
Venn. In the centre is a series of mountain groups, 
comprising in the west the Schneifel with the Losheimer 
Wald (or Zitterwald) to the north of it; in the south 
the Salmwald ; and to the east the Hohe Eifel, with 
the Ahrgebirge to the north and the lower levels of 
the Maifeld and Voreifel to the south-east. 

South of the Salmwald is the Wittlich depression, 
with a strip of fertile soil on the north bank of the 
Moselle. West of this and south of the western Hifel 
is the ‘ Gulf of Trier’, also with a fairly fertile soil. 


- River System 


The rivers of the Rhineland belong almost entirely 
to the Rhine system, and that river itself forms the 
eastern boundary of the province for 230 miles. The 
principal right-bank tributaries within the province 
are the Lahn, the Sieg, the Wupper, the Ruhr, and 
the Lippe, but the last two flow for only a short 
distance through Rhenish Prussia. The chief tribu- 
tary (left-bank), which flows right across the south- 
west of the district, is the Moselle, with its important 
right-bank affluent, the Saar. | | 

The Moselle enters the province at the town of Sierck, 
and pursues an extremely tortuous course for 186 miles 
across the province, joining the Rhine at Coblenz. 

B 2 
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The chief town which it passes is Trier, on the right 
bank. The average depth of the river from Trier to 
Coblenz is 6 ft., the average at low water being 3 ft. 

The Saar crosses the borders of the Rhine province 
at Saargemund and joins the Moselle at Konz. It is 
canalized from Saarbrticken to Ensdorf, and from 
Ensdorf to its junction with the Moselle it is only 
navigable for small boats. The average depth of the 
Saar below Ensdorf is 34 ft., at low water 14 ft. 

The western part of the Rhine province is drained 
by the Roer or Rur (less correctly Ruhr), a right-bank 
tributary of the Maas (Meuse), which rises in the 
central hills of the Rhineland and flows in a northerly 
direction, crossing the Dutch frontier to join the main 
stream at Roermond. 

The Rhine enters the province at Bingen and leaves 
it at the Dutch frontier, 101 miles from the sea. It 
emerges from the hills at Konigswinter, below which it 
traverses the lower Rhine plain to the sea. Its average 
depth from Bingen to St. Goar is 9 ft. (low water, 6 ft.), 
from St. Goar to Cologne, 11 ft. (low water, 73 ft.), 
from Cologne to the Dutch frontier, 13 ft. (low water, 
9 ft.). Moderate rapids occur just below Bingen and at 
four other places between Bingen and Neuwied, but do 
not hinder steam navigation. Interruptions to traffic 
from all causes (ice, drought, flood, and fog) occur on 
from 25 to 75 days in the year. The extreme variation 
in depth is from 15 ft. at Bingen to 21 ft. at Wesel. 
The current on the section Bingen—Konigswinter re- 
quires powerful tugs for up-stream traffic, which move 
at from 24 to 34 miles per hour. 

The usual width of the navigable channel of the 
Rhine is from 200 to 300 ft. The breadth of the river 
is an obstacle to the building of bridges. Railway 
bridges exist at Coblenz (two, one of which carries 
a road), Engers (near Neuwied, with a road), Erpel 
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(north of Linz, with road), Cologne (two, one with 
road), Diisseldorf, Duisburg (two), and Wesel. Fixed 
road bridges (in addition to those which carry rail- 
ways) exist at Bonn, Diisseldorf, Duisburg, and Wesel. 
Bridges of boats also exist at Coblenz, Cologne, Miil- 
heim, and Wesel, and a rail ferry at Bonn. 


(3) CLIMATE 


The climate is oceanic, with an even rainfall and 
no extremes of heat or cold, thus differing from 
the semi-continental climate of eastern Germany. 

Temperature.—The valleys of the Rhine and its 
chief tributaries are, on the average, the warmest 
places in Germany, the winter especially being 
milder than in the central and eastern provinces. 
The lower Rhine plain and the Rhine and Moselle 
valleys have an average temperature of 48° F. (9° C.), 
which is exceeded in Germany only by those of the 
middle Moselle (as far down as Trier) and the upper 
Rhine plain. Hence the remarkable fact that vine- 
yards extend down the Rhine valley as far north as — 
the latitude of Plymouth (e.g. in the Ahr valley). 
The climate of the hill plateau presents a striking 
contrast ; the name Eifel has always stood for a bleak, 
inhospitable, wind-swept country, and it is only where 
the land has recently been reafforested that this 
description no longer holds good. 

Rainfall_—The rainfall is high and fairly evenly 
distributed ; July is the wettest month, one-third of 
the total rainfall occurring in the summer. January 
and February are the driest months. The highest hills 
(i.e. the Hohe Venn and Schnee-Eifel, and just over 
the Westphalian border the Ebbegebirge), with the 
districts to the north-west of them, receive most rain. 
The districts immediately to the south-east of the 
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higher hills have the least rain, e. g. the middle Rhine, 
lower Moselle, and lower Nahe valleys, and also Daun 
(south-east of the Schnee- Eifel). 


(4) Rack anpD LANGUAGE 


The Celtic population found in the Rhineland by 
- Caesar seems to have survived to much the same 
extent under the Germanic conquerors of the fifth 
century as did that of central England—not enough 
| to preserve its language, but in sufficient numbers to 
, hand on a great number of place-names. The German 
invaders oveiran the country from three directions, 
north, east, and south. Saxons settled in the north, 
Franks rowud Coblenz, and Alemans in the south- 
west. The dialects of the province are, however, 
Franconian, and show that the Frankish element 
must have become predomimant in fact as well as 
(politically) in name. The only exceptions are that 
the dialect in the north-west of the Rhineland is Low 
German (‘ Saxon’ or ‘ Platt’), and that the dialect of 
the Luxemburg and Trier districts in the south-west 
contains a few Alemannic (South German) elements. 
Politically, however, the dialects are of no importance 
in modern times, as even Low German, which is virtually 
a separate language, has long since lost the independent 
position which it held in the Middle Ages, and the divi- 
sion into states has not in any way corresponded to the 
boundaries of dialects. 

The province has, however, a considerable non- 
German population. The district of Malmédy is ethni- 
cally part of southern Belgium, and includes, according 
to German census figures, some 9,400 Walloons, whose 
numbers are slightly increasing, though not in pro- 
portion to the total population of the province. The 
Kreise of Rees and Cleves, bordering on Holland, have 
a proportion of between 5 and 10 per cent. of Dutch- 
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speaking inhabitants, according to the German census of 
1900. A third area is in the Ruhr district, where there 
are a large number of Poles (of German nationality), 
who have been attracted by the coal and iron industries 
from the eastern provinces of Poznania and East and 
West Prussia. In 1890 they numbered 5,635, in 1900, 


25,455, and in 1910; 77,235. The figures include only 


those persons given in the German census as speaking 
Polish as their native language; and the actual 
number of Poles is probably somewhat greater. Their 
presence is of some political importance. There 
is a high degree of solidarity among them, helped 
by the compactness of the area in which they have 
settled, and expressed in numerous associations for 
social, religious, and political purposes. A consider- 
able number are unmarried men, who intend to return 
home with their savings. Among the families who 
have settled there the birth-rate is high. Incidentally 
their presence has checked the fall in the proportion 
of Catholics in the province consequent on the influx 
of Protestant labourers from other parts of northern 
Germany. 

It should be observed that the present frontier, 
besides giving to Prussia the Walloon district of 
Malmédy, gives to Belgium two border areas with 
a considerable proportion of German-speaking inhabi- 
tants, namely (1) the commune of Beho (immediately 
north of the Luxemburg frontier) with 30 per cent. 
speaking only German, 45 per cent. German and 
French ; (2) eight communes south-west of Aachen ; 
in those of Henri-Chapelle, Welkenraedt, Baelen, and 
Membach 29 per cent. speak only German, 53 per cent. 
speak German and French (i.e. the Walloon dialect) ; 
in those of Gemmenich, Homburg, Belgian Moresnet, 
and Montzen 50 per cent. speak only German, 38 per 
cent. speak German and French. 
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(5) POPULATION 
Distribution 


In area the province is seventh in the list of Prussian 
provinces; in population it is first. In 1905 the popu- 
Jation numbered 6,436,337; in 1910 it was 7,121,140; 
it is now (1919) presumably over eight millions. 

The Eifel and Hohe Venn have a population of from 
101 (Kreis Priim) to 155 (Kreis Bitburg) per square 
mile. The Moselle valley has from 160 to 250 per 
square mile. The main agricultural districts (viz. the 
non-industrial parts of the plain, the Ahr—-Neuwied—- 
Maifeld district, and the Saar valley) have from 300 
to 400, and the industrial districts have from 1,000 
upwards. The Ruhr district is said to be the most 
thickly populated district in Germany. 

In the whole province the purely rural population 
(living in parishes with less than 2,000 inhabitants) 
amounted in 1910 to only 22 per cent. of the whole. 
In the Reguerungsbezirke of Diisseldorf and Cologne the 
proportion is as low as 5 and 12 per cent. respectively, 
in that of Aachen 33 per cent., and in those of Trier 
and Coblenz 45 and 58 per cent. respectively. 


Towns and Villages 


One-third of the population of the province in 1910 
was living in the eleven cities of over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, of which the largest were Cologne (K6ln) with 
516,527, Diisseldorf with 358,728, Essen with 294,653 
(463,481 in 1916), and Duisburg with 229,483; the 
others being Elberfeld, Barmen, Aachen, Miilheim an 
der Ruhr, Krefeld, Saarbriicken, and Hamborn. Seven 
other towns have over 50,000 inhabitants. The present 
tendency is to restrict the formation of new municipali- 
ites ; but incorporation being easily effected under the 
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Prussian law, the great towns are constantly adding to 
their areas. 7 

Almost all the larger towns of the province have 
grown up on their actual sites as a consequence of 
some special geographical conditions. These consist 
in some cases of main lines of communication, in 
others of the presence of great natural resources. The 
chief feature of the nineteenth century, however, has 
been the growth of the great industrial centres in the 
coal districts, namely Essen, Duisburg, Oberhausen, 
Hamborn, Miilheim an der Ruhr, Aachen, and Saar- 
briicken. The selection of certain already considerable 
towns as educational (e.g. Bonn) or administrative 
centres (e. g. Cologne, Diisseldorf, Trier, and Coblenz) 
has merely accentuated the geographical causes which 
had already brought these towns into prominence. 

The villages do not differ essentially from those of 
other districts. In the northernmost part of the 
province, however, they are less numerous than else- 
where, and the country there shows the Saxon custom 
of settling in smaller settlements consisting of single 
farms. 


Movement 


The population of the Rhineland increased from 
2,010,000 in 1816 to 7,121,140 in 1910, i.e. by 273 
per cent., the increase for the Empire as a whole being 
161 per cent. During the nineteenth century (1815— 
1900) the.average annual increase was 1-32 per cent., 
or more than in any other German state or province, 
except Saxony (kingdom) and the three towns of Berlin, 
Hamburg, and Bremen. Recent figures show that the 
tate of increase has itself risen. Between 1880 and 
1890 it averaged 1-45 per annum ; between 1890 and 
1900, 2-03 per annum; and between 1900 and 1910, 
2-2 per annum. Since 1871 the rate of increase has 
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been surpassed by that of Westphalia; on the other 
hand since 1890 it has exceeded that of Saxony. 

The birth-rate per thousand from 1850 to 1900 
averaged 38, 38-6 being the figure for the years 1891- 
1900. In 1913 it had fallen to 29. It is high compared 
with that of Berlin (21), but low compared with those 
of the Polish provinces (34 to 38). 

The death-rate per thousand from 1856 to 1900 
averaged 25. In 1913 it had fallen to 14, largely owing 
to a great decline in infant mortality. It is low com- 
pared with the average for Prussia (16), and especially 
so relatively to that of the Polish provinces (19). 


Bhenish 
Prussia 


1288. 


II. POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


Battle of Woeringen. Cologne becomes a free city of the 
Empire. 


1343-79. Civil war in Gelderland. 


1356. 
1380. 
1393. 
1417. 
1423. 


1471. 


Jiilich becomes a duchy. 

Berg becomes a duchy. 

Union of Jiilich and Gelderland. 

Cleves becomes a duchy. 

Failure of male line of Jiilich. Accession of Adolph, Duke 
of Berg. 

Charles the Bold purchases reversion of Gelderland. 


1492-3. Charles of Egmont conquers Gelderland. 
1521-1609. Union of Cleves, Jiilich and Berg. 


1528. 


1543. 
1614. 


1631. 


1645. 
1650. 


1666. 


1674. 
1688. 


1702. 
1703. 
1713. 


1742. 


Agreement between Charles. of Egmont and Hanperor 
Charles V as to Gelderland. 

Gelderland ceded to Charles V. 

Treaty of Xanten. Cleves passes to Brandenburg, Jiilich 
and Berg to the Count Palatine of Neuburg. 

Elector of Trier seeks French protection. Spaniards 
invade Trier. 

French restore Elector of Trier. 

Maximilian Henry of Bavaria becomes Archbishop of 
Cologne. | 

Treaty of mutual succession between the Great Elector 
and the Count Palatine of Neuburg. 

French occupy Trier. 

Disputed claims to Archbishopric of Cologne. Louis XIV 
seizes territory of Trier on left bank of Rhine. 

War of Spanish Succession. 

Marlborough takes Bonn. - 

Peace of Utrecht. Gelderland divided between Prussia 
and Netherlands. 

Berg and Jiilich pass to Count Palatine of Sulapach: 


1757-62. French occupation of Cleves. 


1776. 


Birkenfeld passes to Grand Duke of Baden. 
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1794. French enter Cologne. 

1794-1814. Cologne under French control. 

1795. Treaty of Basel. Gelderland seized by France. 

1802. Abdication of Elector of Trier. 

1814-15. Cologne, Trier, Jiilich, and Cleves, with parts of Berg and 
Gelderland pass to Prussia; Birkenfeld to Oldenburg. 


1821. Archbishopric of Cologne and Bishepric of Trier revived. 


(A) Earty History 
(1) General 


RHENISH PRUSSIA is an aggregation of many 
territories which have formed a single administrative 
unit only since 1815, and whose history before the 
nineteenth century is of a very diversified character. 
The province includes the old duchies of Cleves, Jiilich, 
and Berg, or parts of them, a small fragment of the 
ancient Duchy of Gelderland, the ecclesiastical States 
of Cologne and Trier, and the towns of Aachen (Aix- 
la-Chapelle) and Cologne, which were free cities of the 
Empire. | 

In addition to the main blocks of territory and 
outlying portions of Cologne and Trier, the modern 
province includes nearly a hundred suppressed lord- 
ships and abbeys. The region abounds in religious 
houses, ruined or restored, but, in either case, deprived 
of their possessions, e. g. Cornelimiinster, Malmédy, 
Gladbach, Herzogenrath. The history of the lands 
belonging to these ancient abbeys or lordships is 
intricate and obscure, and its importance is diminished 
by the circumstance that none of the great industrial 
towns of the Rhineland, with the exception of Essen, 
is situated outside the territory of the old duchies 
and archbishoprics. The whole district formed part of 
the ancient kingdom of Lotharingia, which, in the tenth 
century, was divided into Upper and Lower Lorraine, 
lying on the Moselle and the Meuse respectively. 
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Traces still exist of the intimate connexion of the 


north-eastern Rhineland with the Low Countries. The 


connexion with Brandenburg-Prussia did not originate 
until the first years of the seventeenth century. In 
the neighbourhood of Malmédy (annexed in 1815) 
Walloon is still spoken. 

Of the great towns in Rhenish Prussia (besides 
Aachen and Cologne) the capital, Diisseldorf, and 
Miilheim, Elberfeld, and Barmen were in the Duchy of 
Berg; Diiren and Gladbach in the Duchy of Jiilich ; 
Krefeld, Cleves, and Emmerich in the Duchy of 
Cleves; Bonn in the Electorate of Cologne; Trier 
and Coblenz in the Electorate of Trier. Essen was 
an ancient abbey, dissolved in 1803. 


(2) Cleves, Jiilich, and Berg 


The three duchies of Cleves, Jiilich, and Berg are 
closely associated historically. Cleves was a county so 
early as the middle of the thirteenth century, and became 
a duchy in 1417. In 1368 it came into the possession 
of Adolph, Count of La Marck, through his mother, 
the heiress of Cleves. The county of Jiilich dates from 
the ninth century. In the eleventh century, Gerhard, 
Count of Jiilich, founded a family of hereditary Counts 
of the Empire, and the county was raised to the dignity 
of a duchy in 1356. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century, Gebhard, a cadet of the Jiilich family, married 
the heiress of Berg, which had been a county since 
1108, and was created a duchy in 1380 for the son of 
this marriage. In 1423 the elder line of Jiilich came 
to an end, and Adolph, Duke of Berg, succeeded to 
the dukedom. A century later the heiress of Berg and 
Jiilich married the heir of the Duchy of Cleves, and 
the three duchies were united from 1521 to 1609, under 
a succession of dukes who also possessed La Marck 
and Ravensberg. | 


ea a Nl : 
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The last of these dukes, John William, died child- 
less in 1609, and the question of the succession nearly 
precipitated the outbreak of what was to be the Thirty 
Years’ War. The four sisters of the last duke had 
married, respectively, Albert Frederick, Duke of Prussia, 
Philip Louis, Count Palatine of Neuburg, John, Count 
Palatine of Zweibriicken, and Charles of Habsburg, 
Margrave of Burgau. The Elector of Brandenburg 
claimed the succession through his wife, who was the 
daughter of Albert Frederick and the eldest sister of the 
late duke, and agreed with Wolfgang William, Count 
Palatine of Neuburg, the son of Duke William’s second 
sister, to enter on a joint possession of the duchy. In ad- 
dition to these family claimants, the Elector of Saxony 
asserted a promise of the succession made to him by 
the Emperor in 1585 and repeated in 1595. The Elector 
of Brandenburg and the Count Palatine seized the 
- duchies, and in consequence of this action were known 
as ‘the Possessors’ ; both were Protestants. Religious 
opinion was somewhat evenly divided both in the 
duchies themselves and in the neighbouring arch- 
bishopric of Cologne; and the Emperor Rudolf II there- 
fore deemed it necessary to send troops to vindicate 
his right to administer the territories while the succes- 
sion was undecided. The outbreak of a religious war 
was prevented by the death of Henry IV of France, 
who had supported the Elector and the Count Palatine 
when they combined to resist an imperial decision in 
favour of the Elector of Saxony. The Dutch, alarmed 
at the prospect of a conflict so near their borders, 
seized the fortress of Jiilich. The alliance of the two 
family claimants was destroyed by the conversion to 
Roman Catholicism of the heir of the Count Palatine 
of Neuburg and his marriage to a daughter of Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria. There was imminent danger of 
a conflict between the Brandenburg party, aided. by 
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the Dutch, and the Neuburg party, supported by Spain, 
but the mediation of England and France brought 
about the Treaty of Xanten in 1614. By this agree- 
ment Cleves fell to the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
, Berg and Jiilich to the Count Palatine of Neuburg. 

For two hundred years the duchies had again a 
separate history. Cleves was incorporated with Bran- 
denburg by the Great Elector ; and in 1732, by agree- 
ment with William IV, Prince of Orange, the small Duchy 
of Mors, lying between the Rhine and Spanish Gelder- 
land, was added to it. Except for a French occupation 
between 1757 and 1762, Cleves shared the fortunes of 
Prussia until 1794. The Neuburg family obtained 
permanent possession of Berg and Jiilich after the 
Treaty of Westphalia; and the duchies passed, with 
the rest of the Neuburg possessions, in 1742, to the 
Count Palatine of Sulzbach, who had married the heiress 
of the last count of the Neuburg line. Another dis- 
puted succession endangered the peace of the duchies, 
for the Emperor Charles VI had promised the inherit- 
ance both to the Count Palatine of Sulzbach and to 
Frederick William I of Prussia, whose grandfather, 
the Great Elector, had made with the Count Palatine 
of Neuburg a treaty (1666) of mutual succession in 
default of male heirs; but Frederick II relinquished 
his claim after his seizure of Silesia. From the Sulzbach 
family, the duchies passed to the Electors Palatine of 
the Rhine and thence to Bavaria. 

The revolutionary and Napoleonic wars had a pro- 
found influence upon the three duchies. The French 
invaded the countries on the left bank of the Rhine 
in 1792; and after 1794 they were in continuous | 
French occupation, although they continued to be ' 
a theatre of war. Their annexation to France was “ 
accomplished step by step by the Treaties of Basel 
(1795), Campo Formio (1797), and Lunéville (1801). 
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By the first of these treaties it was agreed that French 
troops should remain in occupation of those parts of 
Prussia which were situated on the left bank of the 
Rhine, but that definitive arrangements as to their 
disposal should be postponed until the general pacifica- 
tion between France and the Empire (Art. V). By the 
Treaty of Campo Formio (in a secret article never 
acknowledged by Austria), the Emperor pledged him- 
self to use his good offices in order that the Empire 
should surrender to France a part of the lands situated 
on the left bank of the Rhine, and including Jiilich. By 
the Treaty of Lunéville it was agreed that the imperial 
possessions on the left bank of the Rhine should be ceded 
to France, and that the Empire should provide compen- 
sation for the dispossessed princes (Arts. VI and VII). 
The population of Prussian Gelderland and Cleves 
had at first shown considerable sympathy with French 
ideals, but misgovernment and the ravages of war 
soon tended to alienate them. The district was under 
/ military rule until 1797, when commissioners were 
appointed who divided it into four Departments— 
Roer, Rhin et Moselle, Sarre, and Mont Tonnerre, 
with Aachen, Coblenz, Trier, and Mainz as _ the 
chief towns, respectively. Cis-Rhenane Cleves, Jiilich, 
Prussian Gelderland, and part of the Electorate of 
Cologne were in the Department of the Roer; and 
“the Departments of the Rhin et Moselle and of 
the Sarre were largely composed of the electoral 
. dominions of Trier and Cologne. The French Govern- 
|‘ ment continued to be ‘corrupt, extortionate,’ and 
| tyrannical’; and Napoleon, as First Consul, was 
invited to annex the Departments to France. The 
Treaty of Lunéville gave the French an acknowledged 
authority over their conquests; a consular proclama- 
tion announced the union of the Departments with the 
French Republic; and in 1802 their government was 
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assimilated to that of the Departments in the interior .- 
of France. The introduction of the French legal codes 
swept away the chaos which arose from the existence 
of different legal institutions in the different States ; 
and the condition of the Rhineland peasant was vastly 
improved. The government under the Empire was 
strict and efficient, and French rule from 1801 to 1814 
was popular. In 1815 almost the whole of Cleves and 
Jiilich were given to Prussia. 

The alliance of Bavaria with France oreeved the 
Duchy of Berg in the possession of the Elector until, 
in 1806, he exchanged it for Ansbach, of which Napoleon 
had deprived the King of Prussia by the Treaty of 
Schénbrunn. The duchy, with the portion of Cleves 
on the right bank of the Rhine, formed the nucleus of 
the Grand Duchy of Berg, which in March 1806 was 
_ conferred by Napoleon upon Joachim Murat, and, in 
defiance of the terms of the treaty, was made a fief of 
the French Empire. The territory of the Grand Duchy 
was subsequently largely increased ; and among the 
additions were the territories of the three abbeys of 
Essen, Werden, and Elten, which had been secularized 
and given to Prussia in 1803 ; but the fortress of Wesel, 
on the right bank of the Rhine, was not included in the 
duchy and was annexed to France. Murat ceased to | 
be Grand Duke in 1808 ; and though, in 1809, the title 
was conferred upon the infant son of Louis Bonaparte, 
the King of Holland, the duchy was thenceforward 
governed as a French province administered under the 
Code Napoléon. In 1815 the old Duchy of Berg, with 
. Essen, Werden, Elten, and Wesel, was granted to 
Prussia and included in the Rhine province. 


(3) Duchy of Gelderland 


Only a fragment of the ancient Duchy of Gelderland 
isincluded in Rhenish Prussia ; and its earlier and very 
C 
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complicated history belongs, therefore, rather to the 
history of the Netherlands. The old division was into 


the four quarters of Nymegen, Arnhem, Zutphen, 


and Roermond, of which only the last-named district, 
excluding the town of Roermonde, is now Prussian. 
The history of the Duchy of Gelderland is a long series 
of wars of succession. After the death of the first 
Duke Reinold II in 1343 a civil war went on until 
1377, when William of Jiilich succeeded in right of his 
mother: In 1393 William became Duke of Jiilich, and 
the two duchies of Gelderland and Jiilich were united 
until the failure of the elder male line of Jiilich in 1423. 
Adolph of Berg, who succeeded to Jiilich, put forward 
a claim to Gelderland, and was supported by the 
Emperor Sigismund ; but Arnold of Egmont, a great- 
nephew of the late Duke of Gelderland, retained 
possession of the duchy. After a long reign civil war 
broke out between Arnold and his son Adolph. Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, intervened in.1471 ; and 
Arnold sold to him the reversion to the duchy. On 
Arnold’s death in 1473 Charles was recognized as 
sovereign, and ruled the country with a heavy hand. 
Charles was killed at Nancy in 1477; and Gelderland 
passed to his daughter, Mary of Burgundy, and on her 
death (1482) to her son Philip the Fair, under the 
guardianship of his father, Maximilian of Austria. 
Charles of Egmont, son of the above-named Adolph, 
raised the standard of revolt, and until 1538 with 
varying success maintained himself with French aid in 
Gelderland against the Habsburgs. His successor was 


William, Duke of Jiilich and Cleves. After a short . 


reign William was compelled in 1543 by the Treaty of 
Venloo to surrender the duchy to Charles V, who 
united it to the Burgundian dominions that he had 
inherited from his grandmother, Mary. Until the 
formation of the Union of Utrecht in 1579, Gelderland 
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was one of the seventeen provinces of the Burgundian 
(later Spanish) Netherlands. In 1579 three of the four 
‘quarters’ of Gelderland adhered to the rebel cause 
and became one of the seven provinces of the Dutch 
Republic. The ‘quarter’ of Roermond retained its 
allegiance to its Habsburg sovereign, and was known 
as Spanish Gelderland. At the Peace of Utrecht, 1713, 
Prussia acquired the bulk of this territory ; but Venloo 
was given to the United Provinces and the town of 
Roermond to the new ruler of the Belgic Netherlands, 
Charles VI of Austria. This portion of Gelderland was 
seized by the French in 1795, and with other Cis- 
Rhenane territory was annexed by France in 1801, 
and formed part of the Department of the Roer. 

In 1814-15 the Prussian portion was restored and 
was incorporated in the Rhineland ; but the frontier 
was drawn at least two and a half miles (1,000 Rhenish 
yards) from the Meuse, in order to protect the Nether- 
lands from possible aggression on the part of the 
Prussians. 


(4) Cologne 


The history of the Electorate of Cologne is, except 
for conflicts with the city and an internal struggle 
during the Reformation, merely a record of the part 
taken by successive archbishops in the long series of 
European wars. The ancient feud between the city 
and the archbishops culminated in the battle of 
Woeringen in 1288, when the citizens, with the help 
of the Brabanters under John the Victorious, defeated 
the archbishop and the Duke of Gelderland. From 
this date, Cologne was a free city of the Empire; it 
was already a very rich and prosperous mercantile 
town, and since 1201 had been a prominent and 
influential member of the Hanseatic League. After 
the Reformation, its commerce was adversely affected 
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by the development of new trade routes and by the 
expulsion, in 1608, of a large number of Protestant 
citizens, who formed industrial communities in Krefeld, 
Elberfeld, Diisseldorf, and Milheim. The government 
of the city was in the hands of the crafts, who, after 
a long struggle with the patrician families, established 
in 1396 a democratic constitution. This constitution, 
with some modifications, lasted throughout the whole 
subsequent career of Cologne as a free city; but it 
gradually ceased to be democratic, and at the end of 
the eighteenth century only about a seventh of the 
population enjoyed civic rights. 

The chief interest of the political history of the 
Electorate lies in its close relations with France in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Maximilian 
Henry of Bavaria, who became archbishop in 1650, 
made a treaty with Louis XIV which involved his 
dominions in the wars that ended with the Peace of 
Nymegen. Louis succeeded in obtaining the appoint- 
ment as coadjutor of William of Fiirstenberg ; but, on 
the occurrence of the vacancy in 1688, the Pope, 
Innocent XI, quashed the election of Fiirstenberg and 
confirmed the election of Joseph Clement of Bavaria. 
The Chapter admitted French troops into the territory 
of the Electorate, and Louis took it under his pro- 
tection. The city of Cologne, on the other hand, 
opened its gates to the Brandenburgers. The incident 
was closely connected with the attitude of Louis XIV at 
the moment of the invasion of England by William of 
Orange. Louis withdrew his troops; and, in the end, 
the Pope confirmed the election of Furstenberg with 
Joseph Clement as coadjutor. In 1702, on the outbreak 
of the War of the Spanish Succession, Joseph Clement 
and his brother, the Elector of Bavaria, supported the 
French, while the Chapter and the city adhered to 
the Emperor. In 1703 Bonn, the only town in the 
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Electorate which was left to the archbishop, was taken 
by Marlborough ; but the Treaty of Utrecht restored 
the archbishop to his dominions. Again, in the Seven 
Years’ War, the Archbishop-Elector, Clement August, 
also a Bavarian prince, received a subsidy from France 
and sent a contingent of 12,000 men into the field 
against Prussia. At the outbreak of the wars of the 
French Revolution, the Archbishop-Elector was the 
Archduke Maximilian Francis of Austria, the founder 
of the University of Bonn. His territories were seized 
by the French, who in October 1794 entered Cologne, 
where they were welcomed by the population. The 
city at that date numbered some 40,000 inhabitants, 
about a third of its population in the Middle Ages. 
Some 12,000 of them are said to have been professional _ 
beggars who lived on the charity of the numerous 
religious houses, the suppression of which by the 
French led to a great decrease in mendicity. From 
1794 to 1814 the Electorate and the city were under 
French control. After the Peace of Lunéville the city 
of Cologne was the chief town of an arrondissement ; the 
archbishopric was secularized ; the territory on the 
left bank of the Rhine was included in a French Depart- 
ment, and that on the right -bank in the Grand Duchy 
of Berg. 

In 1814-15 the Electorate and the city were given 
to Prussia, and the status of a free city was not restored. 
The archbishopric was revived in 1821, but only as an 
ecclesiastical office. The modern history of Cologne is 
a record of economic development under Prussian rule. 


(5) Trier 
The history of the Archiepiscopal Electorate of Trier 
(Tréves) is not so closely connected with France as is 
that of Cologne. In the Thirty Years’ War the Elector, 
Philip Christopher of Sé6tern, placed himself under 
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French protection in 1631; and the invasion of his terri- 
tory by the Spaniards was the occasion of the open par- 
ticipation of France in the war. The Spaniards in 1635 
again obtained possession of the Electorate and held 
the Elector prisoner for ten years, until he was restored 
by the French in 1645. But in the wars of Louis XIV 
the Electorate was either neutral or in opposition to 
the French claims. In 1674 it was occupied by a French 
army; and at the outbreak of war in 1688 Louis XIV 
seized the territory on the left bank of the Rhine, with 
the exception of Coblenz, which was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the French armies. In the wars of the 
eighteenth century the Electorate played no important 
part.. The electoral territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine was seized by the French in 1794; and the 


* Elector abdicated in 1802 after the Treaty of Lunéville, 
_ which incorporated the district in the French Depart- 


ment of the Saar, of which Trier became the capital. 

The portion of the Electorate on the right bank was 
annexed to Nassau-Weilburg in 1803. Almost the 
whole of the Electorate was given to Prussia in 1815, 
the most important exceptions being St. Wendel and 
Meisenheim. Of these, St. Wendel passed from Coburg 
to Prussia in 1834, and Meisenheim from Hesse- 
Homburg to Prussia in 1866. The see of Trier was 
restored in 1821 for spiritual purposes, and was placed 
under that of Cologne. The chief towns were Trier, 
Coblenz (which during the French occupation was the 
capital of the Department of Rhin et Moselle), Kochem, 
Beilstein, Oberwesel, and Sayn. 


(6) Aachen 


The ancient importance of Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) 
had considerably decreased by the eighteenth century, 
but during the French occupation it was made the 
chief town of the Department of the Roer. When the 
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French took possession, the population was only 
23,699, and the history of the town since its cession to 
Prussia in 1815 is one of economic progress. The 
population in 1910 was 156,143. As in the case of 
Cologne, the Congress of Vienna did not restore the 
status of a free city, which had been lost by the French 
occupation. 


(7) Birkenfeld 


The small principality of Birkenfeld, formed out of 
some ancient lordships, belonged in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries to the House of Zweibriicken, 
and passed, in 1776, into the possession of the Grand 
Duke of Baden. It was seized by France with the 
remainder of the left bank of the Rhine and in 1815 
was given to the Duchy of Oldenburg. It is an 
enclave in Prussian territory, and is represented -in 
the Oldenburg Diet. 


(B) RHENISH PRUSSIA SINCE 1815 


The territory on the left bank of the Rhine was 
ceded to Prussia in compensation for disappointed 
ambitions elsewhere. The representatives of France in © 
the Congress of Vienna were strongly opposed to the 
extension of Prussian dominion beyond the Rhine; and 
the Prussians themselves looked upon the arrangement 
as unsatisfactory and as an obligation undertaken by 
Prussia in the general interest of Germany. The 
population of the province was divided in sympathy. 
On the right bank of the Rhine there was no hostility | 
to Prussia, but on the left bank Prussian officials were , 
embarrassed by what German historians describe as 
‘a thin Gallic varnish which had been superficially 
imposed upon essentially German stocks’. Anti- 
- Prussian sentiment was specially strong in Jiilich and 
in the old ecclesiastical territories ; in the latter the 
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Protestantism of Prussia was strongly resented, and 
everywhere the invasion of Prussian officials was 
regarded as a grievance. In the north the inhabitants 
of Saarbriicken regarded the House of Nassau as their 
natural lords. Prussian taxation pressed heavily upon 
the Rhinelanders, and they believed that the Rhineland 


/was being exploited in the interests of Prussia. French 
and Belgian newspapers were widely read and _ the 


re 
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Rhenish students’ clubs sported French colours. A 
Prussian official, writing from Coblenz in 1816, reported 
that ‘there is not a man here but would give thanks 
to God on his knees were the country to pass once 
more under French rule’. The old Rhenish nobility— 
or such of them as had survived the revolutionary 
wars—ex pected from their new Prussian rulers a restora- 
tion of ancient feudal privileges which had been sup- 
pressed on the introduction of the French revolutionary 
reforms. The Government did not satisfy their 
demands, but the populace, none the less, believed 
that the nobles received undue favour. It was only 
by degrees that these impressions were removed, and 
it-was the growth of material prosperity that reconciled 


-. the Rhineland to Prussian government, 


Religious questions from time to time retarded the 
process of reconciliation. Prussian official celebrations 
of the tercentenary of the Reformation caused trouble 
ion the Rhine; but the general aim of the Government 


was to consult Roman Catholic wishes, so far as was © 
' compatible with religious toleration, and they en- 


couraged the revival of religious processions in the 
streets. In 1837 a dispute about mixed marriages led 
to the imprisonment of the Archbishop of Cologne, 
Baron von Droste-Vischering. This ecclesiastic, as 
Vicar-General of the see, had been engaged in disputes 


first with Napoleon and then with the Prussian Govern- © 


ment, and had twice (1813 and 1820) been compelled 
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to resign his office. In 1835 he was appointed arch- 
bishop of the restored see, and after his arrest in 1837 
he was forced to accept a coadjutor. Again in 1874, 
in the course of the Kulturkampf, both the Archbishop 
of Cologne and the Bishop of Trier suffered imprison- 
ment. 

The growth of commerce, which, as we have said, 
reconciled the province to Prussian rule, was greatly 
assisted by the steps taken immediately after annexa- 
tion to improve the navigation of the Rhine and to 
construct roads, and somewhat later the coal-fields 
were exploited and the wine-making industry was 
greatly developed. Compulsory education was estab- 
lished ; and, under the influence of the German Univer- 
sities, High German superseded both French and a local 
patois as the language of the educated classes in towns 
like Cologne. The process of reconciliation was slow, 
and it was retarded not only by the religious disputes 
to which we have referred, but also by an agitation, 
led by Johannes Joseph von Gorres, for the grant of 
a Constitution. A promise to grant a Constitution was 
not fulfilled ; and in 1818 and 1819 the territories of 
Jiilich, Cleves, Berg, and Mark, the city of Coblenz, 
and other districts sent to Hardenberg a memorial 
demanding a Constitution, with proposals to enfran- 
chise the entire bourgeois and agricultural classes. 
Hardenberg, who had given some encouragement to 
constitutional claims, had to make an evasive reply. 
The Rheinische Merkur and other publications of Gorres 
were suppressed, and he himself made his escape to 
Strassburg. A few years later, attempts to revise the 
legal system caused further discontent. In 1824 the 
King of Prussia ordered the abolition of the Rhenish 
Code Napoléon, without waiting for the completion of 
the Prussian civil code. Addresses of expostulation were 
sent by sixteen towns, and there was great excitement 
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throughout the province. In the end the Government 
gave way, and the Code Napoléon was only gradually 
superseded—not in any large measure until the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, and not entirely until the 
year 1900. 

The first Rhenish Diet was summoned in 1826, and 
it took a considerable share in the deliberations of the 
joint meeting of Prussian Diets in 1847 and in the 
discussions about the Prussian Constitution of 1850. 
Traces of the activities of the Rhenish Diet between 
1826 and 1850 are to be found in the existence of 
municipal governments, consisting of the Mayor and 
Town Council without the interference of the inter- 
mediate body known as the Magistrat, which 1s 
characteristic of German urban constitutions east: of 
the Rhine. 
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III. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
CONDITIONS 


(1) PoLiricaL 


RHENISH PRvssta is divided, for administrative pur- 
poses, into the districts of Coblenz, Diisseldorf, Koln, 
Aachen, and Trier. 

Since 1850 the marked feature of political life 
in the Rhineland has been the importance of the 
Centre party, the power of which was increased both 
by the earlier conflicts between Church and State and 
by the struggle with Bismarck after his attempt in 
1874 to obtain State control over clerical appointments 
and over the exercise of ecclesiastical discipline. The 
struggle ended with concessions made by Bismarck to 
secure the support of the Centre, and it established 
the dominance of the Centre party in the Rhineland. 
Rhenish Prussia sends 63 members to the Prussian 
Abgeordnetenhaus and 36 members to the Reichstag ; 


the Centre party returns 46 of the 63 and 27 of the 36. | 
In the Reichstag elections of 1912 the Centre party Y 


polled nearly half of the votes recorded in the Rhine- 
land, which returns three-tenths of the whole party. 


The political complexion of the Rhineland is thus a 


closely connected with its religious sentiments. 


(2) RELIGIOUS 


The 1910 census gives the number of Catholics in 
the province as 4,918,551, or 69 per cent. of the 
population, the Protestants numbering 2,113,679, or 
29 per cent.. The Jews numbered 57,287, persons 
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of other religions 31,464. The proportion of Catholics 
has been slowly declining in recent years, and would 
have declined further, had it not been for the influx 
of Poles in the Ruhr district. 


(3) EDUCATIONAL 
The large Catholic element in the population is the 
only feature that differentiates educational conditions 
in the Rhineland from those which prevail elsewhere 
in Germany. | 
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IV. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(A) MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 
(a) Roads 

THE natural means of communication are the river 
valleys which split up the Schiefergebirge (‘Slate Moun- 
tains ’) into sections, namely the valleys of the Rhine, 
Moselle, and Lahn; transport by road and rail and 
river has followed these routes from time immemorial. 
The Rhine valley greatly exceeds the others in impor- 
tance; it is wide enough and straight enough to make 
transport easy, and offers a direct route through the 
mountains from the south and centre of Europe to the 
Netherlands and the ocean. Moreover, there are no 
easy alternative routes round the outer edge of the 
mountain massif. 

On the other hand, the transverse route along the 
Lahn and Moselle valleys, in which runs the strategic 
railway between Metz and Berlin, has never attracted 
any considerable volume of traffic, being rivalled by 
the route that skirts the northern slopes and runs 
through Liege, Aachen, and Cologne to Hanover and 
beyond. The point where this route crosses the Rhine 
has from pre-Roman times been the centre of com- 
munications in the Rhineland, and is occupied by its 
largest city, Cologne. The country south of the moun- 
tains, beyond the provincial boundary, also offers little 
serious obstacle to communications. Moreover, for road 
and river traffic the Moselle—Lahn route is so lengthened 
by the windings of the rivers as to lose any advantage 
it might have had. Thus its only importance has been 
military ; and its chief towns are the fortresses of Metz, 
Trier, and Coblenz. 
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The total length of roads in the province at the end 
of 1912 was 20,016 km., of which 41 km. were imperial 
and military, 382 km. State, 6,844 km. provincial, 
814 km. district (Kreis), 11,461 km. communal, 397 km. 
Road Board, and 77 km. miscellaneous roads. Only 
37 km. were not public roads. 


(b) Revers and Canals 


Rivers.—The province contains the most important 
section of the Rhine, which receives several of its 
largest tributaries as it passes through the province. 
The Rhine traverses the province from the south-east 
to the north-west, the length from Bingen to the 
Dutch border being 200 miles. The Rhine waterway 
system is of special importance in the province on 
account of the great extent of the industries of this 
area. | 

The total length of the Rhine is just over 800 miles, 
of which about 410 miles lie within German territory. 
Of the main stream some 550 miles (from Basel to the 
Dutch coast) are navigable, though this figure alone 
gives no adequate idea of the value of the Rhine as 
a commercial waterway. The area drained by its 
tributaries has to be taken into consideration; and 
every tributary of importance has been turned to 
account in German territory and utilized so far as pos- 
sible for commercial purposes. Apart from numerous 
little streams, seven important rivers flowing into the 
Rhine on its way through the Rhineland are worthy 
of attention. The following join the Rhine on its 
right bank : | 

The Lahn, 135 miles long, flowing through Hesse and 
Hesse-Nassau and entering the Rhine near Coblenz. 

The Szeg, 80 miles long, flowing through Westphalia 


and the Rhine province and joining the Rhine near 
Bonn. 
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.The Wupper, 65 miles long, flowing into the Rhine 
near Cologne. 

The Ruhr, 150 miles long, rising in Westphalia oC 
joining the Rhine at Duisburg-Ruhrort. 

The Lippe, 150 miles long, rising in the principality 
of Lippe, and joining the Rhine at Wesel. 

On the left bank the chief tributary of the Rhine in 
the province is the Moselle, which brings with it the 
waters of the Saar. The Moselle is 320 miles long and 
is navigable from its confluence with the Meurthe near 
Frouard, a distance of about 215 miles. Another 
tributary on the left bank is the Erft, 72 miles long, 
which flows into the Rhine near Neuss. 

The area drained by the Rhine waterway system is 
over 80,000 square miles. The Rhine and its ‘ natural 
streams ’ are navigable for 1,053 miles, to which must 
be added the channelled streams (278 miles), the 
navigable canals (239 miles), and the lakes (68 miles). — 

River Traffic_—The total goods traffic carried by the 
Rhine and its tributaries and canals was officially 
returned in 1913 as -83,000,000 tons. The tonnage 
figures for the chief ports in the Rhine province in 
1912 were 18,752,469 tons received, and 22,763,365 
tons sent, a total of 41,515,834 tons. The goods 
carried consisted of practically every class of heavy 
goods and raw materials, the transport of which was 
not so urgent as to demand railway facilities. They 
included iron ore, pig-iron, bar iron, wood and logs, 
wheat, cement, sugar, coffee, oils, asphalt, drugs and 
chemicals, paper, wood pulp, and many head of live 
stock. This traffic was dealt with in the Rhine pro- 
vince by 465 river steamers and motor-driven vessels, 
with a combined capacity of 42,139 tons, and by 
1,650 barges and other craft not self-propelled, with 
a@ capacity of 1,316,287 tons. Much of the traffic is 
carried in large barges of 1,000 to 2,009 tons burden, 
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four or five of which can be towed up-stream from 
Rotterdam to Mannheim by a single powerful steamer. 

Great importance is attached to water-transport in 
Germany; and the whole Empire is covered with a 
regular network of canals and channelled streams, 
linked up with one another as far as practicable. The 
official view is that natural waterways which can be 
channelled or otherwise improved are preferable to 
artificial canals, being, of course, much cheaper. The 
section of the Rhine which flows through the Rhine 
province is for the most part naturally navigable ; 
and no large amount of capital has had to be ex- 
pended to make it suitable for modern traffic. On 
the other hand, the Dortmund—Ems canal cost 
£22,400 a mile, and the canalizing of the Moselle 
£20,000 a mile, while the cost of the canal from’ Bever- 
gern to Hanover is estimated at £38,300 a mile. From 
this it will be seen that the Rhine waterway system in 
the Rhine province is in a particularly fortunate position 
with regard to the cost of upkeep. 

The question of prime cost in relation to canal 
traffic has always been carefully worked out in Ger- 
many. As might be expected, the initial cost of 
equipment is much cheaper for water transport than 
for transport by rail. In 1912 an iron Rhine vessel, 
with a carrying capaaty of 1,500 tons, cost £4,500, 
whereas 100 open railway wagons, each with a carry- 
ing capacity of 15 tons, would cost about £13,700. 
Again, the cost of a tug-boat for four ships of 
1,500 tons each is much less than the cost of the 
8 locomotives which would be necessary to draw 
8 trains of 50 wagons each holding 15 tons. 

Another advantage urged in favour of water transport 
is that a Rhine steamer requires only a small crew in 
proportion to its capacity. Moreover, the dead weight 
of such a steamer is only about one-fifth of the 
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freight it can carry, whereas the tare of an open rail- 
way wagon is about half of its load, and the weight 


of a closed one as much as two-thirds. The friction of © 


motion to be overcome is likewise less, especially at 
a low speed; one horse can draw 15 tons on rails and 
500 tons on water. In addition, river steamers can 
be worked economically because they have plenty of 
space for condensing apparatus, 

River Ports —A number of important ports have 
grown up at the nearest points on the river to the 
districts rich in mineral resources. The chief port on 
the Rhine is Duisburg (including Hochfeld, Meiderich, 
and Ruhrort); geographically the adjoining harbours 
of Alsum and Walsum, Homberg and Rheinhausen 
may be considered as one with those of Duisburg. 
These are the ports of the Rhenish-Westphalian and 
North Krefeld coal-fields and of the iron-works and 
centres of population adjacent to the mines, some 
of which are situated actually at.the edge of the 
harbours. Their importance is three times as great 
as that of all the other ports of the province taken 
together. 

The other chief ports in order of importance are: 

(1) Diisseldorf, with Reisholz (at the nearest point 
on the river to Elberfeld, Barmen, oes and 
Remscheid). 

(2) Cologne (with Deutz and Miilheim am Rhein), 
the great commercial centre, and nearest point on 
the river to the mining districts of Bensberg and 
Aachen. 

(3) Neuss (opposite Diisseldorf). 

(4) Wesel. 

(5) Wesseling (the port of the lignite mines 3 of the 
Vorgebirge). 

(6) Leverkusen (the site of the chemical orks of 
Fr. Bayer & Co.). 
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(7) Ober-Lahnstein (the port of the Lahn and Dill 
iron-mines). 

(8) Krefeld. 

(9) Beuel (opposite Bonn). 

Canals.—The canals within the Rhine province are 
not very extensive, but owing to the canal systems 
connected with the Rhine, water communication is 
established with remote parts of Germany as well as 
with various parts of France. The local canals are: 
(1) the Erft canal, 5 km. long, linking Neuss with the 
Rhine and fed by the Erft ; (2) the Duisburg-Ruhrort 
canal, which formerly connected Duisburg with the 
Ruhr and the Rhine, but later was made into a harbour, 
the largest on the Rhine; (3) the Spoy canal, 9 km. 
long, linking Cleves with the Rhine ; and (4) the newly 
constructed Rhine-Herne canal with a total length 
of 38 km. (of which, however, only a small part is in 
the Rhine province), running from the Rhine, between 
Ruhrort and Duisburg, to Oberhausen, and forming 
part of the Rhine—Weser canal. 

By means of the Rhine-Rhéne and Rhine—Marne 
canals the great river of the province is connected 
with a large part of central and southern France; 
it is also connected with the basin of the Danube by 
the Main and the Ludwig canal, and with the Weser 
by a canal which is now being extended to Hanover 
and thence to the Elbe. By means of its connexions 
with the Danube, the Rhine can now serve as a water 
route for the transport of goods from the North Sea, 
or from parts of France, as far as the Black Sea. 

It is evident that canals have been very extensively 
used by Germany during the war. The use of the 
railways appears to have been confined, as far as possible 
to military transport and absolutely essential traffic, 
such as the conveyance of coal and food-stuffs to large 
towns not easily accessible by water. The benefits 
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derived from canal traffic have at the same time 
brought into strong relief their shortcomings; and 
great impetus has been given to wide schemes for 
the linking up of internal traffic by waterways, so as 
(a) to render Germany so far as possible independent 
of sea traffic, and (b) to enable her to extract the fullest 
_ military benefit from her railways by relieving them of 
ordinary traffic in war. The principal schemes now 
under discussion are the following : 

(1) The completion of the Midland (Mittelland) 
canal. In 1899 the Prussian Government proposed 
a large scheme for a Midland canal to unite the Rhine 
with the Elbe, thus giving direct water communication 
with Berlin and by the Oder with Breslau. The 
«cheme, however, was wrecked by the opposition of 
the agrarian party, who feared that it would favour 
the importation of cheap corn to the prejudice of 
Prussian agriculture. Six years later a greatly cur- 
tailed project was approved in the form of a canal 
from the Rhine to the Weser. It comprised the con- 
struction of a ship canal from Ruhrort to the Dortmund— 
Ems canal at Herne, with a branch canal from Datteln 
to Hamm ; a ship canal from the Dortmund—Ems canal 
at Bevergern to the Weser near Buckeburg, with 
branch canals to Osnabriick and Minden: ; a canal 
from the Weser at Biickeburg to Hanover, with a branch 
canal to Linden; the enlargement of the Dortmund- 
Ems canal; the canalization of the River Lippe from 
the Weser to Datteln, and from Hamm to Lippstadt, 
together with improvements to certain existing water- 
ways and a large amount of land reclamation. The 
cost of these .works was estimated at twelve and 
a half million pounds. Two notable features of the 
Rhine—-Weser scheme were the reservation of the 
towing service as a Government monopoly and the 
large powers assumed for the acquisition of land 
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adjacent to the canal, with a view to preventing private 
speculation in public improvements. The canal has 
been carried as far as Hanover, but there is now a 
strong feeling in favour of the completion of the Mid- 
land scheme in its original extent. 

(2) A second project is the linking up of the North 
Sea and the Black Sea by water. None of the three lines 
proposed, viz. Oder—Danube, Elbe—Danube, and Rhine- 
Danube, would involve the construction of any new 
canals in Rhineland, but either of the alternative 
schemes for the Rhine—-Danube connexion would greatly 
extend the scope of the existing Rhine waterways. 
The alternatives are: (a) the Main-Danube, wa 
Aschaffenburg, Bamberg, and Steppberg, and (0) 
the Neckar—Danube, the former being supported by 
Bavaria, the latter by Wiurttemberg. 

(3) The whole Rhineland waterway traffic would 
be considerably augmented by a scheme advocated 
in 1917 for the development of the upper Rhine from 
Strassburg to the Lake of Constance, in conjunction 
with the utilization of water-power on the Basel- 
Strassburg section. A Rhine navigation congress, 
held at Basel in July 1918, representing Swiss federal 
and cantonal authorities and river navigation associa- 
tions, pronounced in favour of free navigation between 
Switzerland and the North Sea, and petitioned the 
Government to protest against the German project 
for the construction of power stations between Strass- 
burg and Basel, although it agreed that the Basel- 
Lake Constance stretch of the river should be canalized. 

(4) A scheme for a canal 714 km. long from Fiirsten- 
berg-an-der-Oder to Ruhrort has been discussed, but 
hardly as yet in a practical spirit. Its execution would 
require the construction of 25 locks. 

(5) Much nearer realization is the scheme for the 
Saar—Moselle canal. The project is an old one, aban- 
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doned on account of opposition from the railway 
authorities. Even now it is objected in some quarters 
that the improvement of the Moselle and Eifel railways 


during the war has rendered it unnecessary, and that’ 


it is inadvisable to drive the German raw iron produc- 
tion farther to the west than need be. 

(6) The linking up of the Ruhr coal district with 
Bremen, Hamburg, and Liibeck by means of canals 
has been advocated, in view of the unlikelihood of 
these ports being supplied with English coal after the 
war. In the opinion of Bremen experts a canal could 
be constructed from Bramsche, on the Ems—Weser 
canal, va Bremen, to the Elbe above Hamburg, 
where there would be connexion with. Kiel by the 
Kiel canal, with Hamburg by the Elbe, and with 
Libeck by the Elbe—Trave canal. 

(7) A scheme for a Milheim—Rhine canal, from 
Mulheim to Duisburg, has been approved by the 
Prussian Diet. The canal is to be 13 ft. deep and 147 ft. 
wide, and is to take 1,700-ton barges, the estimated 
cost being about £400,000. — 


(c) Railways 
Railway System in General.—The Rhine province is 


extremely well provided with railways, especially as — 


a number of lines for which there was no evident 
economic need have been built for strategic reasons. 
There are 4,749 kilometres of standard-gauge line, 
nearly all owned by the State, besides the numerous 
light railways and tramways. The lines of the Rhine 
province are, of course, a part of the railway system 
of Prussia, and are administered and worked according 
to regulations and methods common to the whole of 
that system. The head office of the Administrative 
Board for the province is at Cologne, and there are 
subsidiary boards at Elberfeld; Essen, and Saarbriicken. 
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German railways are officially divided into three 
classes: Hauptbahnen (* principal railways’), Neben- 
bahnen (‘ auxiliary railways’), and Kleinbahnen (‘ light 
‘railways ’). These classes are subdivided in accordance 
with their gauge; and the third class (Kleinbahnen) 
is subdivided into Strassenbahnen (i.e. tramways) and 
nebenbahnahnliche Kleinbahnen (i.e. light railways serv- 
ing as auxiliary railways). The principal railways com- 
prise, generally speaking, all the main trunk lines of the 
country, whether on standard or narrow-gauge tracks. 
The auxiliary railways, which may also be of stan- 
dard or narrow gauge, include important local lines, 
‘feeders ’, connecting lines, and the like. The main 
trunk lines are both constructed and worked under 
exceptionally stringent conditions, which are relaxed 
in the case of the auxiliary lines. . 

The greater number of the main trunk lines 
are built to conform with the ordinary gauge of 
4 ft. 84 in., and many of the auxiliary lines are also 
built to this gauge, but of lighter material. The 
standard measure for the narrow-gauge lines of these 
classes is 2ft.6in. The two classes of light railways are 
normally of either 1 metre (3 ft. 3-37 in.) or 4 ft. 84 in. 
gauge, but a few are built to the 2 ft. 6 in. gauge. 

The following figures show the extent and ownership 
of the railway system of the Rhine province in 1914: 


Per 
10,000 
State- Per 1,000 inhabi- 
owned, Private. Total. sq. km. — tants. 
Standard-gauge Railways : Km. Km. Km. Km. Km. 
Main trunk lines. . 2,696-6 63°6 ; : ; 
Auxiliary lines . . 1,9039 95:25 %/493 1787 6°66 
Narrow-gauge Railways ; 50 85 135 — — 
Light Railways : 
Tramways. : ‘ — — 1,342 — — 
Light railways serving as 
auxiliary lines. _ o— — 920 — — 


In the case of all the trunk lines and the more 
important auxiliary and light railways the motive power 
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is steam, but most of the tramways and local light 
railways are electrified. 

Relations to Government.—As a rule the trunk lines 
and important connecting lines are owned by the 
State, while the light railways and tramways are 
owned by municipalities or other local authorities, 
though in some cases also by private companies. 

The Prussian Railway Law of 1838 provides that 
every company seeking powers for railway construction 
must apply to the Minister of Public Works, setting 
forth the financial and engineering details of its 
proposal, The Minister’s advisers then consider the 
plans submitted; and, if construction is authorized, 
a time is fixed within which proofs must be furnished 
to the authorities that the share capital has been 
subscribed and the company formed. In recent years, 
as a matter of State policy, no concessions whatever 
have been granted for main trunk and very few for 
auxiliary lines; the assumption being that, if private 
capitalists can see a prospect of profitable results from 
such enterprise, it must be equally to the advantage 
of the State to construct the lines itself. When con- 
cessions are granted for auxihary lines and these prove 
prosperous and are found to serve a real public want, 
the State frequently makes use of its powers for taking 
over such lines compulsorily. 

In general, the form of concession adopted by the 
Prussian Government has served as a model for the 
other German States, though in Bavaria the conditions 
of State supervision are somewhat more stringent. The 
States are as a rule prepared to assist the smaller rail- 
way companies to which they have granted concessions. 
In 1895 the Prussian Government passed a special law 
authorizing the establishment of a fund of 5,000,000 
marks (£250,000) for aiding the construction of such 
railways ; and by subsequent Acts further sums have 
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been added. Certain general conditions are imposed ; 
e.g. the railway must serve general public interests ; 
its cost must be in proper proportion to the economic 
benefits to be derived from it; the local authorities 
must likewise assist by the gratuitous granting of land; 
and it must be shown that without State assistance it 
would not be possible to build the line. The State 
does not guarantee interest, and limits its commitments 
to the purchase of preference shares. 

Finance.—As the Rhineland railways are included 
in the Prussian railway system, no separate financial 
returns are issued for the province. The official 
figures show, however, that in 1912, 1913, and 1914 
respectively, the receipts of the Prussian railway 
system from passenger and goods traffic, sleeping cars, 
refreshments, &c.,. amounted to 3,483,500,000 marks, 
3,563,200,000 marks, and 3,140,200,000 marks in the 
case of the standard-gauge trunk and auxiliary lines, 
giving an average return of 56,611 marks, 57,284 marks, 
and 49,898 marks per kilometre for these years. It 
may safely be assumed that in the Rhine province the 
traffic receipts per kilometre of track of the three classes 
named would at least reach the average for the whole 
country. 

It should be noted that the State railways pay local 
taxes only, which work out to an average of about £50 
per mile. This would mean a total of £145,300 for the 
State-owned railways in the Rhine province. 

Tariffs—The German tariff system is based on 
a scheme of kilometric rates for fast and slow services. 
_ Though these rates differ slightly in the different states 
of the Empire, the principle remains the same. The 
Rhine province rates are those generally adopted 
throughout Prussia. In considering the general question 
of railway goods traffic it is important to remember 
that the system of delivering certain classes of goods 
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by parcel post is older and very much more developed 
in Germany than in Great Britain. More latitude is 
allowed in the weight of parcels, and it is also possible 
to make use of the post office in its capacity as agent, 
the postman. being paid on delivery of the goods. 
Parcels of goods intended for transmission by parcel 
post may be of any weight not: exceeding 110. lb., 
whereas the limit in Great Britain is 11 lb. | 
The chief difficulty in calculating freight rates in 
Germany arises from the principle of special (Ausnahme) 
tariffs, the object of which is officially declared to be: 


‘To advance home industrial and agricultural 
production by granting facilities for the supply of 
raw materials. | | 

* To assist the home products to obtain markets in 
competition with foreign rivals by granting facilities 
for export. 

*To support the trade of German commercial 
centres, especially seaports, against foreign com- 
petition. 

‘To support the inland means of communication, 
principally the railways, against foreign competition.’ 


The special tariffs in force on the Prussian railways 
vary considerably as regards not only the kilometric 
rate but also the terminal charges. The most compre- 
hensive special tariff, i.e. the raw material tariff, is 
- based on a kilometric rate of 2:2 pf. per ton up to 
a distance of 350 kilometres and 1-4 pf. per ton beyond, 
plus terminal charges of 70 pf. per ton. These special 
tariffs are admittedly based on politico-economic con- 
siderations, and are drawn up, as a rule, chiefly with 
the object of helping German manufacturers to compete 
in foreign markets. For example, special rates have 
been granted by the Prussian State Railways for the 
conveyance of grain from Russia to over-sea countries 
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(Sweden, Norway, England, &c.), and the rate per 
ton per kilometre from the frontier to the German 
ports, Konigsberg, Danzig, &c., is lower than the 
charge for German grain between the same points. 
A special tariff is also granted for the grain traffic 
from Hungary to England; for grain intended for 
export wa Hamburg, a special rate is in operation from 
the frontier to Hamburg, and this is less by 115 marks 
for wagon loads of ten tons than the local rate between 
the same points (353 marks as against 468 marks). 
' Here the competition of other reutes (Fiume—Gibraltar, 
Tetschen—Lauben, and the €lbe) was the determining 
factor in the concession of preferential rates. 

For minerals, petroleum, and naphtha from the 
North Sea ports and Liibeck, Stettin, and Swinemiinde 
to South-West Germany, Bavaria, Switzerland, Austria- 
Hungary, and vice versa, direct preferential ‘tariffs 
have been introduced, by which the rate per ton per 
kilometre for the Prussian State Railways proportion 
varies from 4 pf. to 2-2 pf. as against 6 pf. for the local 
traffic between the same points. These reduced rates 
have been instituted owing to the competition of the 
Belgian, Dutch, and French harbours with the Rhine 
shipping trade, and of the Adriatic harbours with the 
Elbe shipping trade as regards Austria-Hungary. 
For iron and steel from Westphalia to the German 
shipbuilding yards reduced rates operate for reasons 
of national interest. 


(B) INDUSTRY 
(1) LaBour 
(a) Supply and Conditions 


Saxony excepted, no large territory of Germany is 
so industrial in character as the Rhine province and 
the contiguous province of Westphalia. The Rhineland 
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has a higher density of population than any other 
Prussian province, and in this respect is excelled only 
by Saxony. The ratio of population to area for the 
whole Empire in 1910 was 310-4 per square mile, the 
ratio for Prussia was 224, while that for Saxony was 
829-5, and that for the Rhine province 683-4, West- 
phalia following with 528-6. 

The industries of the province employ an exception- 
ally large proportion of skilled and well-paid labour. 
The engineering and electrical industries in particular 
are conspicuous in this respect, while the wages 
paid in the coal-mining industry, though falling below 
those ruling in Westphalia, are higher than in the other 
coal-fields of the country. In the larger towns, where 
there has been much rebuilding, the housing conditions — 
of the working classes are in general tolerable and often 
excellent, though the rents are high. 


(b) Immigration and Emigration 


The industrial population of the Rhine province, 
as of Westphalia, has been augmented by large con- 
tingents from all parts of Prussia, and in a minor degree 
by migration from other German states. The Prussian 
State Statistical Bureau defines the Rhenish-West- 
phalian industrial area as comprising all those adminis- 
trative Kreise of the two provinces in which more 
than half of the occupied inhabitants are employed 
in industry, including mining. The occupation census 
of 1907 showed the aggregate population of this area 
to be 6,873,931, of which number 1,176,051 were born 
in other provinces of Prussia and 220,924 in other 
German states, while 190,911 were born in other 
countries or did not know their place of birth. Thus 
1,587,886 persons, or nearly 23 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, were born outside the industrial area, while only 
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one-half of the inhabitants were born in the communes 
in which they were resident. The population of the 
Rhine province comprised in the industrial area s0 
defined numbered 4,089,895, of whom 562,236 or 13:8 
per cent. were born in other Prussian provinces, 145,237 
or 3-6 per cent. in other German states, and 132,680 or 
3:2 per cent. in other countries; the total percentage 
of immigrants was thus 20-6. | 

The immigration to the Rhine province from Hanover 
and eastern Prussia in particular has been very con- 
siderable during the past twenty-five years. The 
Rhineland attracts a greater number of foreigners than 
any other Prussian province, 205,000 (nearly 3 per cent. 
of the population) being comprised in the census of 
‘1910. They included 94,000 Dutch, 58,000 Austrians, 
21,000 Italians, and nearly 9,000 Belgians, but not more 
than 1,255 French. Over 75 per cent. of the foreigners 
were in the Diisseldorf Government district, a pre- 
' dominantly industrial area. A considerable number of 
' Italians were employed in the Saarbriicken district. 

There has not been much emigration since about 
1895, the average annual number of over-sea emigrants 
from the province having been 1,370. 


(2) AGRICULTURE 


The mineral resources of the Rhine province are 
of such value that agriculture is overshadowed 
importance by the mining and manufacturing in- 
dustries. It would be a mistake, however, to dismiss 
it as of little consequence, for parts of the Rhine 
province and the adjacent Westphalia are still regarded 
as amongst the principal seats of the German peasantry. 
In western Germany as a whole the prevailing form 
of land tenure is peasant proprietorship. The great 
majority of the farms in these two provinces are less 
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than 50 acres in extent ; and a considerable proportion 
are small holdings of from 5 to 15 acres. 

As the soil of the Rhine province does not differ 
materially from that of Great Britain, the methods- 
of cultivation and irrigation adopted are, on the whole, 
similar. More attention, however, is paid by the 
German farmer to. the scientific use of fertilizers ; 
and, when the blockade stopped the consignments of 
nitrates from Chile, the loss was felt acutely. The use 
of machinery on the land is also more usual in Germany 
as a whole than in Great Britain; but writers on the 
subject have complained that the small-holding system 
has tended to make the farmers in the Rhine province 
(as in Westphalia) a highly conservative class which 
it is difficult to convert to new methods. 


| (a) Products of Commercial Value 


Principal Crops.—The principal crops of the province 
(winter census, 1913) were as follows: 


Yield in 
metric tons 
Hectares. (1,000 kg.). 

Barley . . 28,521 63,254 
Hay . . , 215,547 —:1,058,836 
Oats . “4 ; : . 257,569 596,287 
Potatoes .... . 174,968 2,807,495 
ye . 265,930 565,577 
Spelt (German Wheat): 5,820 8,795 
Wheat ; . 99,690 245,942 


Fruit.—In 1913 the fruit crop of the Rhinel&nd in- 
cluded the produce of 7,123,620 apple-trees, 2,757,571 
pear-trees, 3,628,520 plum-trees, 1,052,636 cherry-trees, 
351,382 peach-trees, 84,560 apricot-trees, and 184,605 
walnut-trees. 

Inve Stock.—The following particulars summarize 
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the live stock returns (census of December 1912) 
relating to the province : 
Number. Valuein Marks. 


Horses . : 211,348 185,967,000 
Donkeys and Mules 1,500 284,000 
Cattle . ; . 1,173,686 424,025,000 
Sheep .  .  . 94,024 3,009,000 
Pigs : : ; . 1,034,297 85,211,000 
Goats . . 803,840 9,312,000 
Feathered Stock . . 5,657,099 6,000,000 
Beehives ; ‘ : 94,809 2,000,000 


Wine.—Four wine districts are included, either 
wholly or for the greater part, in the Rhine province, 
viz. (1) the Rhine district, excluding the Rheingau, 
which is.in the south of Hesse-Nassau ; (2) the Nahe 
district, (3) the Moselle-Saar—Ruwer district, and 
(4) the Ahr district. The 1913 returns for these areas 
were as follows: 


Area under Wine 
District. cultivation produced Value 
(acres). (imperial (£ sterling).. 
gallons). 
Rhine , 7,154 184,884 25,000 
Nahe ‘ : 7,761 492,473 45,000 
Moselle-Saar-Ruwer 18,040 3,638,891 645,000 
Ahr . 1,635 56,015 5,000 
Total : ‘ ; 34,590 4,372,263 720,000 


Total for German Empire 261,513 22,108,834 2,420,000 


(b) State Aid and Encouragement 


The Government and the provincial authorities do 
much for the encouragement of agriculture. In 1913 the 
former, made grants to the value of 1,603,000 marks 
in support of organizations and experiments in con- 
nexion with stock-breeding, viticulture, and fruit- 
growing in general, afforestation, inland fisheries, &c. 
The Chambers of Agriculture and some of the co- 
operative societies also receive financial assistance — 
from the State. The agriculturists of the province 
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have at command a large system of technical schools 
of various grades, to the support of which the State 
liberally contributes. At the head of these institutions 
is the Agricultural Academy of Bonn, subsidized to 
the extent of £10,000 a year, while the miscellaneous 
schools include two higher agricultural schools, with 
19 teachers and 507 scholars in 1911; 46 winter 
schools with 262 teachers and 1,336 scholars in the same 
year; 42 peripatetic rural schools for domestic training, 
with 98 teachers and 2,755 scholars; 393 rural con- 
tinuation schools with 520 teachers and 8,211 scholars ; 
together with a seminary at Cleves for the training of 
teachers for the latter schools. There are also special 
schools and courses of instruction for horticulture, 
viticulture, dairy-farming, &c. 


(c) Agricultural Co-operation 


It is noteworthy that the Rhine province was the 
-home of the two best-known pioneers of co-operation 
in Germany, Hermann Schulze-Delitzsch and F. W. 
Raiffeisen, whose work on behalf of the co-operative 
-movement survives to-day in the form of powerful 
national federations of co-operative societies of different 
types. The Raiffeisen societies have always given 
prominence to agricultural co-operation, and particu- 
larly to co-operative banks and credit societies for the. 
assistance of small farmers and owners. Their head- 
quarters are still at Neuwied on the Rhine. 

Akin to such agricultural co-operation, though repre- 
senting a bolder form of enterprise, are the Land- 
schaften, which flourish here as in other provinces of 
Prussia. The Landschaften are associations of borrowers, 
supervised by the State and treated by it as public 
corporations. The following is a brief description of 
their system of working. A number of landholders, 
generally living near together, form a Landschaft. 
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Any member, if in need of capital, may mortgage his 
land to the association, which in return will give him 
a bond for an amount which may vary from one-half 
to two-thirds of the value of the land concerned. 
The mortgagor then sells the bond in the open market 
and uses the proceeds for his own purposes. So long 
as he pays the interest and amortization on his bond, 
the Landschaft has no further part to play: if, 
however, he fails to do so, it takes possession of the 
land, sells it to the highest bidder, and returns to the 
borrower any balance left over above the amount 
of his bond and the costs. The Landschaft can do 
this in Prussia without recourse to a lawsuit. Sub- 
stantially the Landschaft has in this respect the power 
of final decision usually vested in a high court. Thereare 
stringent legal safeguards against dishonesty or incom- 
petence on the part of the directors of the Landschaft. 
In Prussia one of the members of the board of directors 
must be appointed for life by the King; and the other 
directors are usually, in practice, State or other public 
officials. This method of controlling the Landschaften 
has resulted in their bonds being regarded as an 
unusually sound investment; and they have hitherto 
been able, in consequence, to issue them at a low rate 
of interest. 


(d) Works of Amelioration 


Much is done in this direction with Government 
assistance and advice. For the purposes of con- 
servancy the rivers and canals are grouped in three 
classes in order of importance. Those of the first class 
are controlled by the State, those of the second class 
by the Water Boards, while those of the third class are 
left to the owners and occupiers of the adjacent land. 
Inspection of all water-courses is compulsory. 

The dikes of the Rhine are of the first importance, 
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especially the winter dikes, which are built to prevent — 
flooding, whereas the purpose of summer dikes is to aid 
cultivation. Below Cologne liability to flood greatly 
increases, the total area between that city and the 
frontier subject to inundation being 90,800 hectares. 
Isolated embankments occur between Cologne and | 
Neuss, but on the right bank below Wesel there is 
a continuous line. Above Wesel their height is 
considerable, but below that point they are well under 
high-water level. 

Among other improvement schemes which -have 
been undertaken in the Rhine province are the fol- 
lowing : 

(1) The drainage of the Norf and Stemming: 
Briicher, near Neuss. This was undertaken in the 
middle of the nineteenth century; and 1, 808 hectares 
_were reclaimed. 

(2) The drainage and irrigation of the Nier valley, 
near Diisseldorf. Plans have recently been prepared for 
the artificial increase of the fall of the river (estimated 
cost 1,200,000 marks) and for the chemical cleansing 
of the inflowing water (estimated cost nearly 8,000,000 
marks). 

(3) Between 1860 and 1866 the lower course of the 
Erft was drained, the summer high floods controlled, 
and irrigation effected at a cost of 1,500,000 marks ; 
between 1892 and 1912 the wooden buildings were 
replaced by stone and improvements were made over 
an area of 4,465 hectares. 

(4) The Nahe between Kreuznach and ee was 
regulated in 1910-12, at a cost of 436,000 marks. An 
area of 876 hectares was affected. 

(5) The Ahr was regulated between 1889 and 1899, 
the river bed deepened, and the bank strengthened, 
the State and the province bearing three-quarters of the 
cost. In 1910 damage was done by high water to the 
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extent of 2,500,000 marks, of which the State and 
the province paid two-thirds. 

(6) The lower course of the Sieg was regulated 
between 1899 and 1903 and the remainder in 1903-7. 
In 1909 damage was done by high water to the extent 
of 1,000,000 marks, of which two-thirds were borne 
by the State and the province. In 1914-15 the Sieg 
dikes were repaired and strengthened. 

(7) The Wupper was regulated in 1909-11, an em- 
bankment being added near Rheindorf. 

(8) The Kalflack was regulated in 1911-12. 

(9) The Langst lowlands were embanked in 1907-9. 

Since 1900 State and provincial grants to the amount 
of 1,047,500 marks have been made in aid of the Sieg 
regulation, Neffel regulation, Langst embankment, 
lower Wupper regulation and the Rheindorf embank- 
ment, Nahe regulation, Kalflack regulation, and the 
repairing and strengthening of the Sieg dikes. 

In 1913 there were 1,163 associations and communal 
authorities engaged in improvement enterprises, cover- 
ing a total area of 113,764 hectares and involving an 
outlay of 31,830,072 marks or an average of 280 marks 
per hectare. The works included dikes, river regula- 
tion, drainage, and irrigation. Adding the area affected 
by individual enterprise, the total so improved is 
increased to 120,000 hectares. : 


(e) Reclamation of Waste Land 


Only the small proportion of 2 per cent. of the total 
area of the Rhine province consists of moorland, 
marsh, &c. This occurs in the districts of Montjoie, 
Malmédy, Cleves,. Berghem, Eupen, Grevenbroich, 
Kempe, and Gladbach. Germany makes a distinction 
between Odland, land taken up by moors, marshes, 
mines, and quarries, and Unland, which yields no 
income at all and is tax-free. Of Odland and Unland 
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there are 81,748 hectares in the province, of which 
6,000 hectares are moorland, though of this area 4,000 
hectares have already been improved. 

The Eifel district has been greatly improved ne 
the last century, chiefly by being converted into grass- 
land, but the initial cost was heavy and constant 
manuring is necessary. In the steeper parts pine and 
fir forests have been planted. In the Montjoie district 
is the Platte Venn, a plateau swept by winds which 
are apt to damage crops. Here hedges, drainage, and 
manuring have in some places converted the barren 
lands into meadows, whilst in others forests have been 
planted to improve the climate. In the Malmédy 
district is the Wallonische Venn, part of which has been 
leased to an industrial company, while part (262 
hectares) is being drained, cultivated, and colonized 
by the provincial authorities. Wankum Heath, in 
the Geldern district, was barren and roadless until 
1901. It has now been drained, cultivated, provided 
with roads, and colonized, its surface comprising 
68 hectares of meadow-land, 106 of‘cultivated land, and 
216 of pine forest. The cost was 220,000 marks, 
viz. 104,000 marks for roads and 116,000 marks for 
cultivation. The enterprise has, however, proved 
profitable, even where the cost has exceeded 800 marks 
per hectare. The lowlands of the Spanish Ley (721 
hectares) have been reclaimed since 1905 at a cost of 
110,000 marks. At Bleibach the desolation of the 
country by drifting sand was comp’etely checked in 
the middle of the nineteenth century by acacia-planting. 


(f) Foresiry 


The general survey of the forests of the Empire made 
in 1900 showed that about 30 per cent. of the surface 
of the Rhine province was uhder forests and planta- 
tions, the ratio for Prussia as a whole being 24 per 
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cent. Of the 835,000 hectares of forest and woodland 
in the province, 151,944 hectares (18-2 per cent. of the 
whole) were owned by the State and 361,475 hectares 
(43-3 per cent.) by the communes, while 321,570 
hectares (38-5 per cent.) were in private hands. 

The chief forest areas are the Moselle zone, the 
Hunsriick, and the northern Eifel; also (mostly in 
Westphalia) the Sauerland and Westerwald. About 
three-quarters of the trees are deciduous. A large 
part of the forest area is planted with oak, formerly 
grown for tanning; but this industry has recently 
collapsed owing to the competition of qguebracho wood 
from the Argentine. The forests would naturally have 
covered the whole of the hill country, except for the 
marsh-land, and would thus have extended over about 
two-thirds of the province; but they were ruthlessly 
cut down in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. While a large amount of timber is marketed 
every year—the receipts from this source in 1911 
being 7,912,000 marks—great care is devoted to re- 
afforestation. Cologne, Diisseldorf, Duisburg, Krefeld, 
Elberfeld, and Essen are all important centres of the 
timber trade. : 

(g) Land Tenure 

For the most part the farms in the Rhine province 
are freehold, and indeed leasehold tenure is not in 
much favour in any part of agricultural Germany. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the large towns, 
however, there is an exception to this general rule. 
In these centres, though hardly anywhere else, a small 
proportion of the land is held by leaseholders, who are 
engaged chiefly in market gardening combined with 
grazing. | 

(3) FISHERIES 

The rivers are fairly well stocked with fish, especially 

salmon in the Rhine and trout in the hill streams. 
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(4) MINERALS | 
— (a) Coal and Lignite 


(1) Coal.—Coal-mining and iron-smelting are the two 
most important industries in the west of Prussia. The 
Belgian coal-fields pass into German territory in the 
neighbourhood of Aachen, and a few smaller seams 
connect the Belgian coal-fields with the great Rhenish- 
Westphalian basin in the valley of the Ruhr, which, 
after flowing north and west for 150 miles, joins the 
Rhine at Duisburg. At present, most of the coal 
mined in the German Empire comes from the Ruhr 
valley, which is situated almost entirely in the pro- 
vince of Westphalia. It is important to note, however, 
that Essen, in the left-hand corner of the coal basin, 
lies within the boundary of the Rhine province. 

Principal Reserves.—The Rhenish-Westphalian coal- 
field is estimated to contain in the area now worked 
(i. e. the southern district) about 47,000,000,000 tons 
in reserve. The middle area (surveyed but not worked) 
is estimated to contain about 43,000,000,000 tons. 
These quantities are all above the 4,000 ft. level, 
which roughly marks the lowest depth at which coal is 
now profitably worked. About one-quarter (i. e. 
22,500,000,000 tons) is within the Rhine province. 

Between 4,000 ft. and 6,000 ft. the worked and 
surveyed areas of the whole field are believed to con- 
tain a further quantity of about 35,000,000,000 tons, 
of which again about one-quarter lies within the 
province. North of the surveyed area lies a: zone 
at present unexplored, which is estimated to contain 
about 90,000,000,000 tons below the 4,000 ft. level 
and above 6,000 ft. Of this quantity about one-eighth 
lies in the province. The total estimated reserves for 
the province in this field are :-* | 
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* Actual * . 14,000 million tons, of which 11,500 tong are above 4,000 ft. 
‘Probable’ . 17,000 es = “3 
‘Possible’ . 11,000 fe - none 

Total . . 42,000 x 22,500 -,, :. 


On the left bank of the Rhine lie three smaller 
fields. The North Krefeld field is separated only by 
the Rhine from the Rhenish-Westphalian field, of 
which it is a continuation. It is estimated to contain 
7,000,000,000 tons above the 4,000 ft. level in the area 
now worked. Assuming that the unexplored portions of 
the North Krefeld field bear the same proportion to the 
known portions asisthe casein the Rhenish-Westphalian 
field, it may be estimated that there is a ‘ possible ’ 
reserve of 30,000,000,000 tons, so that the total reserve 
s 37,000,000,000 tons. The Wurm—Inde field, east and 
north of Aachen, is estimated to contain 1,600,000,000 
tons above the 4,000 ft. level. The Briiggen—Erkelenz 
field, between the Wurm—Inde and the North Krefeld 
fields, is estimated to contain 1,750,000,000 tons above 
the 2,500 ft. level. 

The fifth field, the Saar field round Saarbriicken, is 
in the extreme south of the Rhine province, and extends 
slightly over the border into the Palatinate and German 
Lorraine. The area now worked in the province is 
estimated to contain about 9,750,000,000 tons above 
the 4,000 ft. line, and 6,750,000,000 tons between the 
4,000 ft. and 6,000 ft. levels. (For further details see 
Lorraine and Saar Minefields, No. 31 of this series.) - 

Total Reserves.—The total reserves (‘ actual ’, ‘ pro- 
bable ’, and ‘ possible ’) of the province are estimated 
at about 80,000,000,000 tons. This is about half the 
estimated total of the reserves of the Westphalian 
portions of the Rhenish-Westphalian field. Taken 
together, the Rhine province and Westphalia contain 
rather more than half the total coal reserves of Germany, 
the bulk of the remainder being in Upper Silesia. Thus 
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the reserves of the two provinces are rather greater 
than those of Great Britain, and amount to between: 
one-quarter and one-third of those of all Eurepe. 

Classification of Coal.—The coal of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian and North Krefeld fields is usually divided 
into four classes : (1) Long-flame coal, the most recently 
formed and least plentiful. (2) Gas coal, found in 
greater quantities. These two types of coal are the 
nearest to the surface, where they exist, and do not 
extend south of Essen. (3) Bituminous coals. (4) Dry 
coal, the first in order of formation, and found farther 
south than the other varieties. 

The Briiggen—Erkelenz field contains only dry coal 
- with a low gas content, and two-thirds of the coal in 
the Wurm-—Inde field is also dry. 

The coal in the Saar district is classified into groups ' 
which do not correspond to the Rhenish-Westphalian. 
Of an estimated reserve of about 16,500,000,000 tons 
above the 6,000 ft. level, the uppermost seams 
(900,000,000 tons) have a carbon content of only 77 
per cent., though locally called dry, 7,000,000,000 tons 
- are classified as flame coals (carbon content 80 per 
cent.), while 8,000,000,000 tons (the lowest seams), which 
are called bituminous, are held to correspond to the 
Rhenish-Westphahan gas and long-flame coals. Coke 
is made from the last-mentioned group only, the coke 
yield being 55 per cent. of the gross weight of coal. 

Output.—The amount of coal drawn in 1913 from the 
Rhineland section of the Ruhr valley was estimated at 
3,725,000 metric tons, as compared with 110,811,000 
tons from the Westphalian part of the valley. The 
combined output represented 63 per cent. of the total 
production of Prussia and 59 per cent. of the production 
of the German Empire. 

According to the official returns for 1913, the Mining 
Board areas of the lower Rhine. (i.e. from Cologne 
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to the Dutch border), Westphalia, and. Aachen pro- 
‘duced 117,751,555 tons of coal, valued at 1,394,592,000 
marks. <sllowances having been made for the coal 
supplied to employees free of charge, or at a low 
price, and for the coal used either in the pits them- 
selves or in works connected with the pits, it was 
found that the amount of coal actually sold to the 
public was 69,825,864 metric tons, valued at 847,319,000 
marks, the average value of the coal being about 
12 marks a ton. The number of coal-mining companies 
at work in these areas. in 1913 was 230, employing 
throughout the year 401,399 men. The output in the 
Saar basin in 1913 was 13,006,000 tons. 
Rhine-Westphalian Coal Syndicate.—For practical 
purposes the coal-mining industry of the Rhenish-West- 
phalian field is controlled by a powerful syndicate, 
whose head-quarters are at Diisseldorf. Formed in 
1893 for the purpose of checking the ruinous com- 
petition which then prevailed amongst the colliery 
companies, the syndicate has gradually extended its 
hold upon the industry until it now regulates the pro- 
duction, sale, and price of coal for the entire coal-field. 
It cannot be doubted that the syndicate has succeeded 
in maintaining a higher level of prices than would have 
been possible with unrestricted competition, and in 
preventing an excessive fall in times of industrial 
depression. At the same time labour has benefited by 
higher wages. In 1915 there was for a time a possi- 
bility that the syndicate would be dissolved, in con- 
sequence of the growing antagonism between the 
‘pure’ colliery companies and those combining col- 
lieries with smelting works. Recognizing that such 
conflict was disastrous to the national interest in time 
of war, the Government passed the Compulsory 
Syndicate Law of July 12, 1915, providing for the 
compulsory control by syndicate of the entire Rhenish- 
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Westphalian colliery industry, against the will of 
private interests, unless this measure were adopted 
voluntarily by September 15 of that year. In con- 
sequence of this threat, a transitional agreement 
was at once concluded, the Prussian State joining 
it in respect of its collieries in the Ruhr basin; 
and a definitive syndicate was formed by contract of 
October 14, 1916, with force until April 1922. The new 
syndicate comprises 93 colliery companies or adminis- 
trations (including the fiscal mines in the Ruhr basin), 
of which 18 combine smelting works with coal-mines. 

(ii) Lignite.—Apart from the deposits of ordinary coal 
found in the Rhine province, Western Germany gener- 
ally is also rich in beds of lignite or brown coal. Lignite 
is found in a large area west of the Rhine between 
Bonn and Cologne, and in small quantities east of the 
Rhine opposite Bonnh,:in the Westerwald, and else- 
where. The small deposits include an area, in the 
Pleistal, of Blatterkohlen containing bitumen, and two 
areas (by Godesberg and Piitzchen, opposite Bonn) 
of alum-bearing deposits. The only class of lignite, 
however, that is found in quantities at present re- 
munerative is the ordinary brown coal. This covers 
a continuous area of about 56 square miles between 
Aussem, due west of Cologne, and Weilerswist, due 
west of Bonn. The lignite lies under a covering of, on 
an average, about 35 ft. of Quaternary or Tertiary 
strata, and is itself from 75 to 100 ft. thick. The area 
is a low ridge, the Vorgebirge or Ville, running roughly ~ 
parallel to the Rhine. The brown coal and other 
strata probably extended farther east and west across 
the valleys of the Erft and the Rhine, but have been 
washed away by these rivers. 

The available reserves are estimated at 3,800,000,000 
tons, with a further ‘ probable’ reserve of 3,500,000,000 
tons, the latter. figure including the supplies on the 
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right bank of the Rhine. Other:small areas on the left 
bank are estimated to contain a ‘ probable’ reserve of 
3,500,000 tons. The brown coal when dug contains 
some 50 per cent. of water. When dried it contains 
66 per cent. of carbon and a low ash-percentage of 
under 5 per cent. Its heating value is about one-third 
that of pit-coal. . 

The increase in cost of ordinary coal has led to 
a larger demand for lignite both for industrial puxposes 
and for household use in the form of briquettes. In 
1873 the entire lignite output of Germany amounted to 
only 9,000,000 metric tons; in 1903 it was 40,000,000 
tons; and by 1913 it had risen to nearly 87,186,000 
tons. The production of lignite briquettes in 1912 was 
19,000,000 tons. 

Of the 87,186,000 tons of lignite produced in 1913 
in the German Empire, 20,256,000 tons, valued at 
30,696,000 marks, came from the Rhine province (lower 
Rhine district). Most of this was used locally in the 
pits and in works connected with the pits, a surplus of 
2,176,628 tons, valued at 3,415,000 marks, being sold 
to the public. The average value of the lignite from 
the Rhine province was 1:52 marks per ton. In the 
adjoining district of the Westerwald (Hesse-Nassau) 
lignite of a superior quality was sold at an average 
price of 6-63 marks per ton and the Upper Bavarian 
product had as high a value as 13-10 marks a ton. 


(b) Iron Ore 


Iron ore is found scattered over most parts of the 
Schiefergebirge. Hematite is found in two adjacent 
areas on the Lahn and its tributary the Dill. The 
former falls partly within the outlying Wetzlar Kreis, 
extending south-west to Limburg. Hematite exists 
lower as a layer between the upper and middle 
Devonian strata, and also in pockets, into which it 
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has been subsequently washed. Most of this ore 
district lies geographically outside the Rhine province, 
but economically it is closely connected with it. 

Throughout the same district limonite, which has 
been formed from the hematite deposits, is found: 
Smaller quantities of lmonite occur in three other 
districts, namely the Eifel, the former Duchy of 
Berg, and near Aachen. The Eifel deposits are no 
longer worked, as the remaining ore is too scattered to 
be profitably mined. Each of these deposits is made up 
of accumulations in cavities in the Devonian limestone. 

A much greater deposit is that of siderite in the 
Siegerland, between Siegen and Betzdorf, bn the River 
Sieg ; about two-thirds of it lies in the province. The 
ore lies in fissures formed during the folding of the 
Devonian strata in the Carboniferous period, and 
weathers to limonite at the surface. It is worked at 
varying depths from the surface to 2,300 ft. 

Small quantities of iron ore with an admixture of | 
manganese occur at two points on the southern edge 
of the Schiefergebirge, at Waldalgesheim (near Binger- 
briick) and at Rosbach (near Homburg) ; ; the latter is 
outside the province, but is included in the only avail- 
able estimate of reserves. 

The total estimated reserves at workable depths are 
as follows: 


| Reserves likely’ Lower limit 
fe? Cont, Reserves G0) 5) becomeavail-, of ore in- 


Nature of ore. District, |oftronin| present | apie in the im-| cluded in 
oreasdug.| available. 


mediate future. estimate. 
Tons. Tons. 
LahnandDill| 48% |106million} 92 million | 300-1 LO 
%9 60 


99 


9 ” 9 Berg 34 ” oom ‘million — 
99 ”? ” Aachen 3 = 
= 5 re Eifel — 5 million — 
Westerwald 4 million l a 
3iderite in veins . Siegerland | 38-40%/100 _,, 4,000 ft 
Manganese in pockets| Taunus and , 
Soonwald 1k ,, 500 ft 


| 
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Within the Aachen and Berg-Siegerland mining 
districts—the former altogether and the latter for the 
most’ part contained in the province—there were 64 
iron-ore mines in actual operation in 1913, the number 
of workmen employed therein being 12,360 and the 
amount of salaries and wages paid being 17,898,000 
marks. The quantity of crude iron ore mined, including 
moisture, was 2,733,063 metric tons, with an estimated 
iron content of 942,209 tons, and the value of .this 
iron ore at the pit was 33,209,000 marks. The Berg- 
Siegerland ore was valued at an average rate of 12-16 
marks per ton, and that mined in the Aachen area 
at 7-25 marks per ton. 

Pyrites is found with lead and zinc in the Aachen 
district. 


(c) Other Metals 


Copper is found in many parts of the province, 
usually in association with lead. It occurs in moderate 
quantities in the Eifel limestone near Eupen, in the 
Mayen district, and in the Neuwied district. It is 
also found in the Trias at Wallerfangen and St. Barbara, 
but has there been nearly exhausted. 

For the purposes of returns of copper production, 
the German Empire is divided into two areas: (1) the 
Rhine, and (2) the remainder of the Empire, chiefly 
the Harz, Mansfeld, Lower Silesia, and Saxony. In 
the former area in 1913 three firms were engaged in 
the mining of copper ore, employing 205 workmen and 
paying 224,000 marks in wages. Some 57,200 metric 
tons of copper ore were mined, valued at 439,000 
marks, or 7-67 marks per ton, the amount of metal 
contained in this quantity being 1,018 metric tons. In 


the other districts of Germany the amount of copper 


ore mined was returned at 890,474 metric tons, the 
actual metal content of this being 25,619 metric tons. It 


- 
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will be seen, therefore, that the production of copper 
in the Rhine province is relatively unimportant. 

Lead occurs in many parts of the Schiefergebirge, 
generally together with zinc. It is found in considerable 
quantities with zinc in the Aachen district, and in 
the Bensberg—Bergisch-Gladbach district; also at 
Werlau, round Barmen, at Velbert, and at Lintorf and 
Selbeck (south of Miilleim-an-der-Ruhr). 

The most important deposits historically, however, 
have been those south-west of Euskirchen on the 
Bleibach at Commern and Mechernich, where the ore 
is found in nodules of galena. It has now been nearly 
exhausted. As a whole, the Rhine province has prob- 
ably about a quarter of the lead ore of Germany. 

Manganese is found in small quantities on the Saar, — 
_in Schleiden Kreis, and at Miinster am Stein. (near 
Kreuznach) ; also in considerable quantity in the iron 
ore in the Lahn and Dill district (including the 
Wetzlar Kreis) and on the Sieg near Siegen. 

Nickel also occurs in the Lahn and Dill iron district 
(including Wetzlar), and was extensively mined in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

Silver is found, usually in association with lead, 
in many parts of the province, but nowhere in con- 
siderable quantities. 

Zinc occurs in many parts of the Schiefergebirge. 
The most important deposits are near Aachen and at 
Bensberg. Near Aachen there are rich deposits of 
calamine at Schmalgraf and at Lontzen, which lie in 
the angle south of the neutral territory of Moresnet. 
The deposits extend into Belgium (at Bleiberg and Wel- 
kenraedt) and the neutral territory (at the Vieille 
Montagne or Altenberg mine). They are the cause 
of the international importance of the territory. To 
the east of Aachen there are also extensive deposits 
at the Diepenlinchen mine, south-east of Stolberg. | 
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The chief remaining deposits are in the neighbour- 
hood of Bensberg and Bergisch-Gladbach, about 
12 miles east of Cologne. There are also deposits 
worthy of mention at Werlau (near §$t. Goar), at 
St. Johann and Virneburg (both near Mayen), and 
near Barmen and Velbert (south of the Ruhr). 

The deposits in the Rhineland as a whole do not 
compare in importance with those of Upper Silesia, 
but are probably larger than those of all the rest of 
the country, apart from Silesia. The Aachen district, 


including the Belgian mines, is one of the most impor- 


tant zinc-mining areas in the world. 


(d) Miscellaneous Minerals 


Brine and mineral springs, especially the latter (with 
a small proportion of salt), occur in very large numbers 
in the Schiefergebirge, over 500 springs having been 
counted in one Krevs alone (Daun). There are three 
principal districts : | 

(1) The Ahr-Maifeld district, especially the Ahr 
valley, with Neuenahr and the Apollinaris spring, the 
Brohl valley, and Bad Bertrich on the Uss. 

(2) The Central Kifel, espécially Kreis Daun, with the 
watering-places of Daun and Gerolstein. 

(3) The Hunsriick, which continues to the west the 
line of springs in the Taunus ; ; those of Kreuznach are 
noteworthy. : 

There are isolated groups of springs in other districts, 
the Schwertbadquelle near Aachen being remarkable 
as the warmest in Germany, with a temperature of 
163° F. (738° C.). | 

Potash salts occur at places in the rock-salt, which 
exists in abundance above the coal-measures in the 
northern part of the North Krefeld and Rhenish-West- 
phalian fields round Wesel, and has been found to be 
over 900 ft. thick at Menzelen (south-west of Wesel). 


EE 
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Sulphur is found in small quantities in Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Saxony, but the Bavarian-and Saxon 
supply is insignificant. Three firms in Prussia mine 
sulphurous ores in addition to others, and an unnamed 
proportion, probably not more than half the total 
quantity, is mined in the western provinces. The 
sulphur-containing ore produced in Prussia amounted 
in 1913 to 263,229 metric tons, yielding about 94,500 
tons of crude sulphur, valued at 2,103,000 marks. 
Bavaria and Saxony produced only 875 tons of crude 
sulphur, valued at 70,000 marks. The amount and value 
of the sulphuric acid produced in western aemeny 
in 1911 were as follow: 


Quantity Value 
Works. edie (Metric tons). (Marks). 
Rhineland and Hesse-Nassau . 22 1,549 461,420 15;401,000 
Baden, Hesse, and Alsace-Lorraine 10 274 131,194 4,285,000 
German Empire ; . 112 6,529 1,500,230 50,434,000 


(6) Building Materials - 

The district of Mayen, especially the Pellenz depres- 
sion, is rich in basalt, lava, and tufa. The Siebenge- 
birge are also largely basalt. Slate suitable for roofing 
exists in large quantities along the Hunsriick ridge 
from Saarburg to Caub, and also in the Mayen district. 
. Clay suitable for brick-making is found, especially 
round Cologne. Pottery clay is found in the Pellenz, 
at Siegburg, and east of Neuwied (mainly outside the 
province, in the Westerwald). It is also wsually 
found with brown coal (see p. 57), and in the Carboni- 
ferous strata on the Saar. 


(5) MANUFACTURES 
(a) Iron and Steel Indusiries 


Iron and Steel.—Of the 338 blast furnaces in Ger- 
many in 1913, 76 were in the Rhine province, chiefly 
in the Ruhrort, Duisburg, and Essen districts. The 
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following list shows the situation of the works and the 
amount of- pig-iron each produced in that year. The 
first seven works produced approximately 4,750,000 
metric tons of pig-iron, or one-quarter of the whole 
German output. | 
Number Metric tons 


Place. Works. of Blast of Ptg-iron 
Furnaces. produced 
in 1913. 
Rheinhausen.. : Fried. Krupp , : 9 1,000,000 
Hochfeld-Duisburg. Kisenwerk Kraft . : 4 300,000 
m ‘ ; Duisburger Kupferhiitte 6 450,000 
Meiderich, near Ruhrort Rheinische Stahlwerke . 5 700,000 
Laar, near Ruhrort . Phoenix Company ; 21 1,300,000 
Bruckhausen . Thyssen Gewerkschaft 
Deutscher Kaiser 4 6 600,000 
Meiderich . ; ‘ Hiuttenbetrieb Company 5 400,000 - 
Neuwied . : ; Fried. Krupp Hermanns- 
hiitte ‘ 4 —— 
Oberhausen : ‘ Gutehoffnungshiitte 11 _ 900,000 
Neunkirchen, Saar. Stumm Bros. . 5 — 


The steel furnaces are chiefly i in the Diisseldorf, 
Essen, Ruhrort, and Duisburg districts. In 1912 
Krupp had 55 furnaces at Essen, and 11 at Rhein- 
hausen, while a large works at Rothe Erde near Aachen 
had 13. Of the 605 steel furnaces in Germany, 187 
are in the Rhine province. Electric steel is made 
chiefly at Remscheid and Bruckhausen. Of the 31 
electric furnaces in Germany, 11 are in the Rhine 
_ province. 

Puddled iron is made at Diisseldorf, Cologne, and 
Trier- Of the 378 furnaces in Germany 124 are in 
the Rhine province, 61 of them being at Diisseldorf. 

- Rolling mills are chiefly at Diisseldorf, Cologne, and 
Miilheim. Of the 46 rolling mills in Germany, 12 are 
in the Rhine province. Tube making is largely cen- 
tred at Diisseldorf, where there are six works, including 
the great Mannesmann factory. 

_ Locomotives, Machinery, &c.—Amongst the heavy 
construction works and industries of the province the 
manufacture of locomotives and railway rolling stock 
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Prussia _ 


in general takes a prominent place, particularly in the 
Diisseldorf district. Machines and machine tools of 
every kind are made in great quantities in the Essen, 
Duisburg, and Diisseldorf districts, where some of the 
best organized and equipped works of the kind in Ger- 
many are to be found. In1912 Diisseldorf had at least 
100 works making machines, steam boilers, tools, and 
steel castings; Cologne had 47 machinery and tool 
manufacturers ; Essen (apart from Krupp’s ordnance ' 
works) had 16 machinery and tool ‘manufacturers ; 
Remscheid had 693 machine shops specializing in 
cutlery, saws, screws, and files; Ohligs had 127 
factories, and specialized in cutlery, razors, and scis- 
sors; Solingen had 381 factories making cutlery, 
corkscrews, razors, knives, and scissors; Aachen had 
42 machinery manufacturers, some of whom specialized 
in textile machinery and needle-making machinery, 
and it had also 36 needle manufacturers. 

Unions and Syndicates.—Most of the principal Ger- 
man steel-works are syndicated for the sale of their 
products in an organization known as the Stahlwerks- 
Verband, or Steel Works Union, whose head-quarters 
are at Diisseldorf. The collective tonnage allotted to 
the members of the Union in 1912 was 6,602,479 tons, 
of which 3,109,053 tons were allotted to firms in the 
Rhine province. The four largest works—the Deutscher 
Kaiser, Phoenix, Krupp, and Burbach-Diidelingen— 
had allotted to them 455,000, 460,454, 585,827, and 
583,974 tons respectively. 

. There is also a Wire Rod Syndicate.. Each con- 
stituent has one vote per 1,000 tons of ordinary wire 
rods and one vote per 7,000 tons of wire. The total 
tonnage allotted to the members up to 1912 was 
1,094,435 tons, of which 497,659 tons were allotted to 
firms in the Rhine province, the largest allotment to 
a single firm in that province being 85,243 tons. 

F 
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. ‘An important feature of the iron and steel industries 
of the Rhenish-Westphalian area is the large extent 
to which the principle of combination of works has 
been carried. All the great smelting, rolling, and tube- 
- making companies own or have interests in subsidiary 
companies engaged in the same industry or in iron and 
coal mining. Thus the great firm of Krupp combines 
coal-mines, blast furnaces, steel-works, engineering and 
armament works, and a Rhine shipping service. The 
Mannesmann Tube Works Company of Diisseldorf 
(capital 61,000,000 marks), besides being associated 
with many iron and steel works in Germany, owns the 
Queen Elizabeth coal-mine in Essen-Ruhr, and has 
allied or dependent companies in Austria, England, 
and Italy ; the Phoenix Company of Laar (Ruhrort) 
(capital and debentures 140,500,000 marks), in addition 
to its works at Diisseldorf and in Westphalia, possesses 
a coal-mine at Meiderich; the Gutehoffinungshiitte of 
Oberhausen (capital 30,000,000 marks) has coal-mines 
in Oberhausen, iron and coal mines in Rellinghausen, 
and ironstone mines in Lorraine and Luxemburg. 


(b) Textile Industry 

The principal centres of the cotton trade in the 
province are Miinchen-Gladbach, Barmen, Elberfeld, 
and Rheydt, but a certain amount of cotton goods is 
also produced at Krefeld. Barmen specializes in haber- 
dashery (braids, galloons, trimmings, ribbons, tapes, 
webbings, &c.). The chief centre of the woollen trade 
is Aachen. 

For the compilation of statistics relating to the 
textile industry, Germany is divided into fifteen 
industrial districts. Of these the Rhenish-Westphalian 
district consists of the Rhine province and Westphalia, 
most of the factories being in the north-east of the 
former and the west of the latter. In 1912 the total 
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number of cotton spindles in this area was 2,000,000, | 
as-compared with 10,500,000 in the whole Empire. | 

The silk industry also flourishes in the Rhine 
province, especially at Krefeld, which before the war 
produced half the silk manufactures of Germany. 
In 1910 there were at Krefeld 103 factories engaged in 
the manufacture of silks and velvets. There were also 
several printing, dyeing, and finishing works in the . 
neighbourhood. In the year before the war, it is 
estimated that Krefeld produced silk to the value of 
200,000,000 marks. LElberfeld also produces silks and 
velvets on a small scale. 

The following figures, in millions of marks, show the 
production of textiles in Germany in 1913: 


Raw material Manufactured 
umported. products. 


Cotton : : : ; 692-1 2,200 
Wool . - 376-2 1,000 
Semi-woollen fabrics . ‘(400 
Silk . : ; L . 179-6 {i 
Artificial silk 28 
Linen eG ; 81-5 230 
Jute _ . 90-7 150 

Total. . 1,420-1 4,436 


The total output of the textile industry in the 
Rhenish-Westphalian area had a value of nearly 
900,000,000 marks; and of this the Rhine province 
probably produced about half. It is, however, known 
that between 1915 and 1917 it became necessary to 
close down many of the cotton mills in western Ger- 
many, in order that the labour which they wete 
nominally employing might be set free for war work. 
Owing to the shortage of raw material, the difficulty 
of getting new machinery, and other obstacles, many 
of the mills were working half time, and some only two 
days a week. Under the supervision of the Government 
a scheme was carried into effect whereby the industry 

F2 
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was gradually confined to a few firms working full 
time. It may be assumed, however, that normal con- 
ditions could rapidly be restored. 

Like so many others, the textile industry has been 
forced by the blockade to depend largely on substitutes. 
Some progress was made in extracting ‘cotton’ fibre 
from nettles, a process which was first applied in 
Austria; and in the latter part of 1916 many 
firms throughout Germany were using paper yarns 
instead of textiles of jute and cotton for manufac- 
ture, in the absence of the customary raw materials. 
Indeed, textile experts in Germany have declared that 
the jute industry in particular is now so well organized 
on a paper-yarn basis that the raw materials formerly 
required will be dispensed with even in times of peace. 
On the other hand, from such evidence as is available, 
it is clear that the substitutes now so freely. used are 
not strong, and entirely lack the wearing qualities of 
goods made from the usual materials. 


(c) Chemical Industry 

In 1913 the number of chemical factories in the 
German Empire was given as being over 10,000, with a 
total capital of 560,000,000 marks. The employees 
numbered 180,000; and it was estimated that 60 per 
cent. of these men were employed in the Rhine basin 
between Essen and Ludwigshafen, where some of the 
largest chemical works in Germany are established. 
The great works of the Badische Anilin- und Soda- 
Fabrik are outside the scope of the present report, 
but at Leverkusen, near Cologne, are the factories 
of Friedrich Bayer’s Successors, the inventor of arti- 
ficial indigo. In 1913 this establishment employed 
the services of 8,000 workmen, 1,700 technical experts, 
300 experimental chemists, 70 engineers, and 8 doctors. 
The firm has also works at Elberfeld, and the chemical 
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industry is further represented on a small scale at 
Duisburg, Cologne, and Diisseldorf. The great chemical 
firms of Germany paid an average dividend of 14:3 per 
cent. in 1913. . | 
Although the actual manufacture is carried on in 
the Rhine basin, the raw material comes chiefly from 
other parts of Germany and from abroad. Potash, 
which is an essential element in Germany’s chemical 
products, especially in the manufacture of synthetic | 
dyes, is found in the neighbourhood of Stassfurt (Prus- 
sian Saxony) and in Upper Alsace’; and it is largely 
her command of potash which has enabled Germany’s 
chemical industry to become so powerful. Thanks 
to the experiments made in the Bayer and Badische 
factories, the character of the dyeing industry has 
been completely changed within the last twenty years. 
Vegetable dyes have been replaced by dyes made 
from coal tar; and the Bayer artificial indigo has 
driven the natural Indian indigo from many markets, 
Further, artificial musk has been made at Miilhausen 
for many years; natural vanilla is being supplanted 
by chemical vanilline ; and synthetic camphor is taking 
the place of Japanese camphor. The effect of the. 
manufacture of artificial indigo on the Indian trade 
with Great Britain is shown by the following figures: | 


Acreage Value of 
under indigo «indigo exported 
Year. in India. to Great Britain. © 
1896 ow) 1,569,869 1,533,722 
1901. : ' : 977,349 788,820 
1906 : : : 400,552 151,297 
1913. ‘ ; : 172,600 ‘ 48,208 


With these figures may be compared the following 
table, showing the value of the natural indigo imported 


1 CF. Alsace-Lorraine, No. 30 in this series, pp. 96-97 : 
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by Germany, almost exclusively from India, and the 
value of the artificial indigo exported : 


Natural indigo Artificial indigo 
Year. imported by Germany. ia aha 
| £ , 
1896 __si, ‘ ‘ 1,055,000 320,000 
1900 . . : 205,000 465,000 
1904 67,000 1,083,000 
1907 : ; P 54,000 2,129,000 
1913 d 19,450 2,666,150 


On the sthee hand, those branches of the German 
chemical industry which needed raw materials other 
than potash were largely dependent upon imports. 
Nitrates in particular had to be imported from South 
America. Indeed, before the war, Germany’s chemical 
exports were balanced by imports to the extent of 
about one-half. Thus in 1911 and 1913 her imports 
of chemical and pharmaceutical products were valued 
at £20,832,000 and £21,519,200, while her exports for 
the same years were valued at £42,132,000 and 
£47,820,700. The stimulus given to the chemical 
industry by the use of poison gas, &c., led in 1915 to 
the establishment of sixty-five new and apparently not 
very important chemical undertakings; but certain 
branches of this industry have suffered severely from 
the lack of oils, fats, and other raw materials. When 
the blockade put a stop to the importation of raw 
materials from South America, experiments were 
made with the object of winning nitrates from the 
atmosphere ; and these experiments, though expensive, 
are asserted to have been, on the whole, successful. 
There is reason to believe that the German chemical 
firms had accumulated very large stocks of nitrate 
before the war; but, even so, the industry could not 
have been continued with regularity for over three 
years unless alternative sources had been found. 


1 The use of atmospheric nitrogen to manufacture fertilizers was 
of course well established some years before the war, 
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(d) Miscellaneous Industries 


Among the other important industries of the pro- 
vince are paper-making, which is carried on at Diiren 
on a large scale, and to a smaller extent at Cologne, 
Barmen, Elberfeld, and Diisseldorf ; dyeing, which is 
represented at most of the textile centres, Barmen, for 
instance, specializing in Turkey-red; the clothing 
manufacture at Cologne, Krefeld, Elberfeld, Duisburg, 
Essen, Miinchen-Gladbach, and Aachen; pranoforte 
and furniture manufacture at Cologne, Trier, and 
Coblenz ; tanning and the production of leather goods 
at Coblenz, Kreuznach, Trier, and Jiilich; glass-blowing 
at Diisseldorf and Miilheim-an-der-Ruhr ; and the pro 
duction of Portland cement, bricks, and beer. _ 2 


(6) PowER 


Water-power.—The streams of the province are much 
used for the supply of power, especially for corn mills, 
There are now many companies and associations. of 
landowners which by arrangement have the right to. 
use the local water-power for grinding on certain days, 
while on other days the water is used for irrigation. 
Water-wheels have been largely replaced by turbines, 
all of which, by the Water Law of 1913, are under 
State control. Both the Ruhr and the Wupper valleys 
have a large number of water-driven mills, and the 
-Wupper is said to be Germany’s busiest river. The 
water-power available in the province in 1914 was 
estimated as 1,054,624 horse-power, of which only 
189,799 horse-power was used for full time, the rest 
being idle for nine months in the year. Great damage, 
such as that done in the valleys of the Ahr and of the 
Sieg and Wied in 1909 and 1910 respectively, may be 
expected to recur about every twenty years. unless 
unified control is established over the streams by 
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means of barrages, which would serve both for the 
protection of the land and for the utilization of water 
for irrigation purposes. | 

Several towns have constructed barrages in the hill 
country for the purpose of domestic water-supply com- 
bined with the generation of electric current for industry. 

Water-power is most used in the Hohe Venn and 
the Rhenish-Westphalian districts, where the rainfall 
is highest. In the western or Hohe Venn district the 
chief source of power is the Urft valley reservoir, con- 
structed in 1900-5, and holding 10,000,000,000 gallons. 
It provides water for the industrial town of Diiren, 
and an annual supply of 37,400,000,000 gallons to 
the great electric power-station of Schwammenauel 
in the Roer valley. The eastern or Rhenish-West- 
phalian district was said in 1909 to contain twenty 
reservoirs of considerable size. In 1905 there were 
abstracted from the upper Ruhr 50,000,000,000 
gallons, hardly any of which returned to the river; 
and the supply of water was found to be insuffi- 
cient in summer for the lower mills. Since then 
additional reservoirs have been constructed to store 
water for the dry months. The largest reservoir in 
the district is that in the Méhne valley, with a capacity 
of 26,000,000,000 gallons. Others are those in the 
Lister, Ennepe, and Henne valleys, with capacities: of 
4,400,000,000, 2,420,000,000, and 2,200,000,000 gallons 
respectively. 

Electric Power.—The production of electric power 
in large central works is carried on in the Rhine 
province on an extensive scale. The Rheinisch- 
Westfalisches Elektrizitaétswerk of Essen is the most 
important of these undertakings. Originally founded 
twenty years ago to meet the needs of Essen only, it 
was gradually developed by two of the leading colliery 
proprietors of the district, who succeeded in acquiring 
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a ‘number of other central stations until they were 
able to conclude contracts for the supply of ight and 
power to about a hundred communes, large and small. 
The works are carried on in connexion with collieries 
owned or controlled by the directors of the company, 
the steam used in the working of the dynamos being 
produced by the use of inferior coal unfit for the 
market and of waste gases from the coke ovens. The 
city of Cologne obtains much of its electric current 
from a lignite mining company which operates on 
a smaller scale on the same lines. It is noteworthy 
that the present tendency is for municipalities and 
local government authorities generally to participate 
as shareholders in these central power works, the pro- 
moters of which, recognizing the hostility of public 
opinion and the Government to private monopolies, 
are usually ready and even eager to gain their sup- 
port in this way. Both in the Rhine province and 
Westphalia a beginning has been successfully made 
with the supply of colliery gas in bulk to municipal 
bodies for distribution in their administrative areas. 
It is worthy of note that in some towns, such as 
Elberfeld, Krefeld, Solingen, and Remscheid, the 
municipal authorities supply electric power to home 
industries and small workshops. | 3 


(C) COMMERCE 
(1) Proncopal Commercial Centres 


The industrial enterprise of the Rhine province has 
been broadly surveyed in the prévious section. The 
following is a list of the principal commercial centres 
with their staple trades : 

Aachen (Aiz-la-Chapelle).—Close to the Belgian 
frontier, 44 miles west-south-west of Cologne. Popula- 
tion in 1910, 156,143. Aachen is the chief junction of the 
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Belgian and Prussian State railways, and consequently 
a great distributing centre. It manufactures cloth, 
linen, gloves, leather, chemicals, paints, stoneware, and 
needles, and is celebrated for its mineral springs. 

Barmen.—Elberfeld (q.v.) and Barmen are virtually 
one town. The population of Barmen in 1910 was 
169,214. It is a great centre of several branches of 
the textile industry. 

Bonn.—On the left bank of the Rhine, 15 miles above 
Cologne. Population, 87,978. It has few manufactures, 
and derives its importance principally from its uni- 
versity. 

Coblenz.—On the left bank of the Rhine at its 
junction with the Moselle. Population, 56,487. It is 
the administrative capital of the province. Its chief 
product is sparkling wine, but it also manufactures 
pianos and paper goods, and has a large trade by water 
and rail. 

Cologne (Kéln).—On the left bank of the Rhine. 
Deutz, on the opposite bank, was formerly a separate 
town, but was incorporated with Cologne in 1888. 
The population was 516,527 in 1910 and has increased 
considerably since. The chief manufactures are eau-de- 
Cologne, sugar and sugar goods, chocolate and cocoa, 
tobacco, furniture, pianos, chemicals, and machinery. 

Krefeld.—Twelve miles north-west of Diisseldorf. 
Population, 129,406. It manufactures silks and velvets 
on a very large scale. 

Dursburg-Ruhrort.—Duisburg is on the left bank of 
the Ruhr, and Ruhrort on the right bank at its con- 
fluence with.the Rhine. .The towns were united in 
1905. Population, 229,483. The manufactures are 
tobacco, chemicals, dyes, machinery, and metal wares, 
Ruhrort has the largest river harbour on the Continent. 

_Diiren.—On the Roer, eighteen miles east of Aachen. 
Population, about 35,000. Diiren is chiefly noted for 
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its paper-mills, but also manufactures needles, nails, 
and felt. 

Diisseldorf.—On the right bank of the Rhine, 21 
miles north-west of Cologne. Population, 358,728. 
There are many large establishments turning out rail- 
way material, iron goods, and machinery. 

Elberfeld.—On the Wupper. With Barmen (q.v.), 
which it adjoins, it is one of the greatest seats of manu- 
facturing industry in the world. Population, 170,195. 
The principal industries are cotton, wool, and silk 
weaving, dyeing, calico-printing, the manufacture of 
iron goods, machinery, and paper, and brewing. 

_Hssen.—Near the Ruhr, in the midst of rich coal 
deposits. The population, 294,653 in 1910, recently 
approached half-a million. It is chiefly famous for 
Krupp’s works. | 

Kreuznach.— On the Nahe. Population, about 
23,000. It manufactures vinegar, tobacco, leather, 
and chemicals, and has mineral springs of some repute. 

Miilherm-an-der-Ruhr.—Population, 112,580. Miil- 
heim is a very important manufacturing centre. Its 
principal industries are mining, iron-smelting, the 
manufacture of machinery, iron and steel goods, and 
leather, brewing, and distilling. 

Miinchen-Gladbach.—Sixteen miles west of Diissel- 
dorf. Population, 66,414. This is an important centre 
of the textile industry, especially of cotton spinning 
and weaving. 

Neunkirchen.—In the south of the province. Popula- 
tion, about 35,000. It has important coal-mines and 
iron-works. | . 

. Neuss.—Four miles west of Diisseldorf, on a canal 
which joins the Rhine. Population, about 42,000. Its 
chief industries are iron-smelting, oil-refining, the 
manufacture of paper, and brewing. | 

Oberhausen.—Six miles north-east of Duisburg. 
Population, 89,900. The town has iron, steel, and 
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zinc works, and there are numerous coal-mines in the 
neighbourhood. : 

Remscheid.—Eighteen miles south-east of Diissel- 
dorf. Population, 72,159. It manufactures large 
quantities of small iron and steel goods. 

Rheydt.—Close to Miinchen-Gladbach. Population, 
about 46,000. Thetownisacentre of the cotton industry. 

Saarbriicken.—On the Saar, in the extreme south of 
the province. Population, 105,089. It is the centre 
of the Saar coal district, and is chiefly interested in 
mining. There are iron and steel works of importance 
in the town, which is an important railway junction. 

Solingen.—Fourteen miles south-east of Diisseldortf. 
Population, about 51,000. It is a most important centre 
of the manufacture of steel goods, especially cutlery and 
weapons. 

Trier (Tréves).—On the right bank of the Moselle, 
57 miles south-west of Coblenz. Population, about 
50,000. The town has iron-foundries and tanneries, 
and manufactures dyes and furniture. 


(2) Organizations to promote Industry and Commerce 


Chambers of Commerce.—Commercial and industrial 
enterprise is assisted in many ways by the Chambers 
of Commerce, which are found in all towns of impor- 
tance. These organizations are statutory, though inde- 
pendent of the Government. A Chamber of Commerce 
is elected by the whole of the registered trading firms 
in the district assigned to it as its field of operations, 
and its funds are as a rule derived from a small tax 
upon these firms, taking the form of a percentage of 
the local trade or occupation tax. The presidency is 
usually held in turn by the leading members of- the 
industrial and mercantile community. The Chamber 
has an executive and committees which meet periodi- 
cally, but most of its practical work is done by per. 
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manent officials, chosen for their special knowledge, 
and the service of these organizations offers to able 
men a by no means unattractive career. Owing to 
their close contact with commerce and industry the 
Chambers of Commerce are able to give valuable 
advice and assistance to the Government when occasion 
arises, and the Government in return attaches great 
importance to them. 

Private Organizations.—The most important private 
organizations for the furtherance of the interests of 
industry are the Federation of Industrialists (Bund 
der Industriellen) and the Central Federation of German 
Industrialists (Centralverband deutscher Industrieller). 
Although these are national organizations, their prin- 
cipal support comes from the Rhenish-Westphalian 
industrial district, where they have agencies. During 
the war the federations formed themselves into a War 
Committee of German Industry (Kriegsausschuss der 
deutschen Industrie). The objects of this committee 
were : (a) to distribute clerks and workmen where they 
were required in industry and agriculture ; (b) to give 
assistance and employment to industries injured by 
the war through the agency of the industries which 
were particularly busy ; (c) to circulate as quickly as 
possible information regarding tenders asked for by 
the Government ; and (d) to give advice and informa- 
tion on all administrative and legal problems arising 
out of the war. 

In the larger towns the leading industries and trades 
usually have supplementary associations for the pro- 
motion and representation of their special interests, 
while the colliery, iron and steel, textile, chemical, and 
other staple industries have in addition powerful dis- 
trict or national unions. Thus Diisseldorf is the seat 
both of the Steel Works Union and of the Westphalian 
Pig-iron and Coal Syndicates. 
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Nevertheless, the great industrial firms of Germany 
rely less upon their trade organizations for the exten- 
sion of their foreign business than upon their own 
efforts. Undertakings like Krupp’s, the Allgemeine 
Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft, and the Badische Anilin- und 
Soda-Fabrik have always preferred to establish branches 
in important foreign cities, and to appoint their own 
agents in places of less note. During the war, however, 
new associations have been formed to develop German 
trade in the Near East and other parts of the world. . 

Chemical Research.—The fourth (and largest) section 
of the German professional association of chemical 
industries has its seat at Cologne. The administrative 
board is composed of a chemist, an engineer, and 
a business man. In 1913 at least 300 research chemists 
were at work there; and many important discoveries 
have originated in these laboratories. Many of the 
chemists, when they have finished their course, become 
commercial travellers; and their technical knowledge 
is of the utmost advantage to them when they are 
pushing Germany’s chemical wares in foreign countries. 


(3) Foreign Interests 


It has been estimated that the total amount of 
British capital invested in Germany at the outbreak 
of the war was £200,000,000; and a British Consular 
Report for 1913 suggested that a certain amount of 
French capital had found its way into Germany as 
a result of the financial difficulties felt early in that 
year. The United States appears to have invested 
comparatively little money in Germany. Of the foreign 
capital in the country, little is likely to have been 
invested in the Rhine province. For the most part, 
the capital of the dominating industries of West 
Germany has been raised by the large German syndi- 
cated firms, aided by the banks. : 
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(D) FINANCE 
(1) Public Finance 


The system of provincial taxation is closely connected 
- with the State and communal systems, and in order 
to make it clear brief reference must be made to the 
Prussian organization of self-government. The units 
of administration are the provinces, Government 
districts (Regierungsbezirke), the Kreise (urban and 
rural), and the communes (urban and rural), including 
in the latter case the autonomous manors. The whole 
of the Krezse of a province and the parishes comprised 
in them form the Provincial Union (Verband), which 
exercises corporate rights. It is to be noted that 
towns with a population varying from 25,000 to 
40,000, according to the province, may be constituted 
urban Krewe, with the result that they are detached 
for administrative purposes from the rural Kreise to 
which they would otherwise belong. 

Both communes and Krewe are empowered to meet 
their expenditure by levying ‘ dues and contributions, 
indirect and direct taxes’; but taxes may be levied 
only when other sources of revenue, including the 
proceeds of communal or Kreis estate, undertakings, 
and the like, are exhausted; and direct taxes must be 
resorted to last. The provinces may levy dues, con- 
tributions, and direct taxes, but not indirect taxes. 

The direct taxes referred to above are those on 
real estate (land and buildings), income, and trade or 
occupation ; while the indirect taxes include those on 
amusements, dogs, the transfer and the increased 
value of real estate, certain consumption taxes, now 
very limited in range, and licences for the sale of 
alcoholic liquors. 

The direct taxes are levied upon assessments made 
by the State, and form a percentage of these, which 
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may vary from year to year. The provinces do not 
collect these taxes directly from the taxpayer, but issue 
precepts upon the Krevse according to a given appor- 
tionment, appeal against which is permissible, and the 
Kretse in turn issue precepts for the taxes together 
with the taxes required for their own purposes upon 
the various communes and manors. 

In 1912 the Provincial Union of the Rhine province 
levied for its own purposes 14 per cent. of the direct taxes 
as assessed by theState, yielding 13,314,524 marks, equal 
to 1-81 marks per head of the population. The Union 
had in 1913 long-term loans outstanding to the amount 
of 44,433,157 marks, equal to 6-03 marks per head of 
the population. The State grants certain subsidies 
to the various provincial authorities, but the aggregate 
amount is not large. The principal contribution 1s 
a, fixed payment ‘ for the purposes of self-government ’ 
of 47,560,000 marks, which is for the most part distri- 
buted amongst the Kreise, but there are also grants 
in aid of roads, land reclamation, &c. It is impossible 
to state the amount of these State grants-in-aid made 
to the Rhine province. 

. The direct taxes paid for local purposes in the towns 

of the province for the year 1912-13 amounted to 
34:31 marks per head of their populations, and the 
indirect taxes to an average of 3-93.marks per head ; 
while the standing debts of the towns were 290-32 
marks per head. The corresponding taxation for the 
rural communes with more than 10,000 inhabitants 
was 27 and 2-10 marks respectively, while the out- 
standing debts amounted to 90-20 marks per head. The 
corresponding taxation for the rural Kreise was 2:10 
and 0-36 marks respectively, and the standing acne 
was 26:25 marks per head. 

It may be noted that the communal income-tax 
is particularly high in the western provinces. In 1913 
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all but four of the 134 towns of the Rhine province 
levied a local income-tax in excess of the State 
levy, while 41 towns levied over 200 per cent. of the | 
State tax. | = | 
(2) Banking Facilities 

Apart from the great multiple banks with branches 
throughout the Empire, there are in Rhenish Prussia 
27 incorporated banks with a share capital varying 
from. 200,000 marks to 145,000,000 marks. Their 
total capital amounts to 332,205,942 marks, and their 
total reserves to 66,910,661 marks, making together 
399,116,603 marks. © 

German banking has latterly shown a distinct ten- . 
dency to become concentrated in Berlin; and in con- 
sequence the local banks are bacomins increasingly 
dependent upon the Berlin banks, even when they are 
not altogether under their control. For example, the 
parent house of the Rothschild family, established in 
Frankfurt-am-Main in 1780, was taken over in 1904 
by the Disconto-Gesellschaft, which was founded in 
Berlin so recently as 1870. The Disconto-Gesellschaft 
further controls the Barmen Bankverein in Barmen 
and several other banking institutions in the west. 
The Deutsche Bank, also founded in 1870, mainly with 
the aim of promoting German trade abroad, controls 
the Bergisch-Markische Bank of Elberfeld and the 
Essener Credit-Anstalt of Essen. The Dresdner Bank, 
founded in 1872 at Dresden, but with its head office 
now transferred to Berlin, controls the Miilheimer 
Bank, Milheim. Examples might be multiplied. 
Apart from banks which under local names are directed 
from Berlin, the large Berlin banks have branches in 
all the important’ towns in the western provinces. 
From this it follows that an account of present-day 
banking in the west would resolve itself into an account 
of banking in the capital of the Empire. 

G ‘ 
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While the local banking is thus largely controlled 
by Berlin firms, these firms themselves are subject to 
the general control of the Reichsbank, which is under 
the direct influence of the Government. The close 
co-ordination already existing between the Reichsbank 
and. the other banking institutions of Germany has 
become intensified during the war in consequence of 
the methods employed to finance the imperial loans. 

Apart from the banks properly so called, which, it 
should be borne in mind, have a wider range of interests 
than English banks, the Rhine province, like the rest 
of the Empire, enjoys the advantage of land, land- 
.improvement, and mortgage banks of various kinds, 
which are as a rule under the supervision either of the 
Government or the provincial authorities. The land- 
improvement banks, which are specially encouraged 
by the provincial government, are intended to facilitate 
the amelioration of the soil, irrigation, forest cultiva- 
tion, the improvement of waterways, and the like. 
The agricultural credit banks have already been dealt 
with under agriculture (see p. 47). 

In 1912 the province possessed 219 public and 45 
private savings banks, together with 1,055 deposit 
agencies, and 2,236,585 bank books were in the hands 
of depositors, while the aggregate deposits at the end 
of the year were 2,560,640,000 marks, giving an average 
~ of 350 marks per head of the population, as compared 
with an average of 300 marks for the whole empire. 
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IL GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL AND . 
POLITICAL 


(1) Postrion AND FRONTIERS 


Tue Prussian provinces of East and West Prussia, 
with a combined area of 24,183 square miles (Kast, 
14,320; West, 9,863), lie in the extreme north-east 
of the German Empire, between 15° 58’ and 22° 52’ 
east longitude and 52° 51’ and 55° 54’ north latitude. 
Their northern boundary is the coast of the Baltic, 
and is almost entirely made up of the Gulf of 
Danzig and the Kurische Nehrung. In the west and 
south-west, West Prussia is contiguous with the Prus- 
sian provinces of Pomerania and Poznania (or Posen) 
respectively. The western (Pomeranian) boundary 
begins on the coast, 10 miles west of Rixhéft, and runs 
south to the crown of the Pomeranian ridge, which it 
roughly follows in an irregular line south-west until 
it reaches the valley of the Drage (a tributary of the 
Netze). From this point the southern boundary runs 
in a general easterly direction to the Vistula; it then 
follows this river up to a point about 7 miles west 
of Thorn, where it bends south to the Russian (Polish) 
frontier, following this to a point just north of Rajaréd 
(Raigrod) in Poland. 7 

From this point the eastern boundary, as far as the 
River Memel, forms the frontier between Prussia and 
Russian Lithuania. From the Memel the boundary 
curves in a north-westerly direction and a the 
Baltic at Nimmersatt. ) 
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The provincial boundary between East and West 
Prussia, as fixed in 1878, divides the Frische Nehrung 
into two nearly equal parts, runs south-south-west to 
the boundary of the Kreis (Circle) of Marienwerder, 
then south-east to the Drewenz lake, and thence 
roughly south to the Polish frontier. 

The Pomeranian boundary in the west and the 
Polish frontier in the south-east run for the most 
part through the infertile districts of the Pomeranian 
and Prussian ridges. The northern part of the Pome- 
ranian boundary roughly agrees with the watershed 
of the ridge. The rest of the border, apart: from the 
short stretches where it follows the courses of rivers, 
coincides with no natural limits. At only two points 
does it approximately correspond to a linguistic divi- 
sion, namely on the east from the river Jura to the 
south of the Kreis of Goldap, and on the northern part 
of the Pomeranian ridge. The coincidence of the two 
boundaries in the latter case is only of recent date, 
being due to the ‘Germanization’, during the last two 
centuries, of the greater part of the Polish population 
in the north-east corner of Pomerania. Elsewhere, in 
the south-west the boundary cuts through German- 
speaking districts, in the south and south-east through 
Polish-speaking districts, and in the north-east eee 
Lithuanian territory. 

Strategical considerations have played an iaportant 
part in the fixing of the East Prussian frontier, the 
chain of the Masurian lakes, forests, and heaths (e.g , 
the Rominten Heath and the Johannisburg Heath) 
forming a natural defence against attacks from the 
east. This protection was even improved by the 
Teutonic Knights, who laid waste a frontier zone 


along their eastern border, which was known as the 
Wilderness. 
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(2) Surrace, Coast, LAKES, AND RIVER SYSTEM 


Surface 


The provinces together consist of four areas : 

1. The Pomeranian ridge with its eastern slopes, 
forming the western half of West Prussia. 

2. The Vistula depression, between the two ridges. 

3. The Prussian ridge, forming the southern half of 
East Prussia and the south-eastern part of West 
Prussia. 

4. The East Prussian lowland, forming the northern 
half of the province. 

The two ridges lie almost entirely at a height of 
300-600 ft. The highest part of the Pomeranian ridge 
is at its north-eastern end, and includes the Turmberg 
(1,086 ft.). The highest points of the Prussian ridge are 

the Kernsdorfer Hohe (1,025 ft.) and Tannenberg near 
- the western end, and the Seesker Berg (1,015 ft.) in 
the east, between Goldap and Oletzko (Marggrabowa). 

In the-East Prussian lowland three areas of higher 
land stand out from the rest of the country, viz., 
(i) the Elbinger Hohe, east of Elbing, also called the 
Trunzer Berge; (11) a group of hills south of a line 
from Heiligenbeil (on the Frische Haff) to Preussisch 
Eylau; and (iii) Samland, in the neighbourhood of 
K6nigsberg. The remainder of the country slopes 
gently towards the rivers and the sea, and is almost 
entirely below 300 ft. in height. 

Judged by the yield of crops per acre, the districts 
of greatest fertility are the Vistula delta-plain (area, 
550 square miles; delta proper, 350 square miles), the 
Vistula depression (Kreise of Thorn, Culm, Briesen, 
Graudenz, and Marienwerder), and Samland with the 
Landkreis of Konigsberg. 

_A second fertile area, corresponding in fertility to 
B2 
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the adjoining provinces of Posen and Silesia, is the 
central part of East Prussia, i.e., the northern half 
of the Regierungsbezirk of K6nigsberg (except the Krevs 
of Labiau), and the southern half of the Regierungs- 
bezirk of Gumbinnen (except the Kreis of Oletzko). 
The Memel valley (Kreise of Ragnit and Niederung) 
and the Kreis of Putzig also belong to this group. 
_The remainder of the two provinces, i. e., about 
one-half of the total area, consists of poor soil of 
a very small productive capacity. Some allowance 
must, however, be made for climate, as the late 
spring and early autumn considerably reduce the 
productive value of the soil. The lower Memel plain 
(area, 600 square miles) is, on the other hand, capable 
of very great improvement, and if recent proposals: 
for drainage are carried out it will become hardly less 
fertile than that of the Vistula. | : 

There are extensive ‘forests’ consisting largely of 
barren moor, e. g., the Tuchel Heath in central West 
Prussia, and the Johannisburg Heath in southern 
East Prussia; each of these covers several hundred 
square miles. The surface of the Nehrungen (see 
below, p. 5) consists of sand, and rises gradually from 
the sea, forming dunes opposite the Haffs. The 
movement of the sand has been checked in recent 
years by the planting of pines. 


Coast 


The coast in general is flat and protected by sand 
and mud, with a moderate slope outwards from the 
shore. Cliffs, consisting of easily eroded sand and 
gravel, are found at the headlands of Rixhéft and 
Briisterort, the two extremities of the Gulf of Danzig, 
and along the western edge of that bay. 

The water is shallow, and tidal action is negligible. 
Prevailing westerly winds’ have caused sand to be 
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washed eastwards from the headlands so as to form 
spits stretching across the bays. The Putziger, 
Frische, and Kurische Spits (Nehrungen) have been 
formed in this manner, the action of the waves 
being assisted by the river water, which deposits its 
silt at the point where its current is nee up (i. e., at 
the mouth of the bay). 

The Gulf of Danzig measures about 33 miles from | 
north to south. Near the shore the bottom consists of 
sand, or clay mixed with sand. Shoals are rare outside 
the 5-fathom line, occurring only off the Briisterort 
promontory. On the west the Putziger Nehrung (Hela 
Peninsula) extends 18 miles south-eastward into the 
bay. From Oxhéft to Danzig the Pomeranian ridge 
sends out spurs down to the coast, but from Danzig to 
Pillau the coast is formed of dunes. The eastern part 
-of this stretch of coast forms the Frische Nehrung, 
which fronts the Frische Haff, and is 30 miles long 
and under one mile broad. From Pillau the coast rises 
gradually to the rugged eliffs of Samland (Briisterort). 
Owing to north-westerly gales, the shore is here being 
denuded at the rate of one foot per annum. : 

At Kranz begins the Kurische Nehrung, a narrow 
sandy peninsula extending for 52 miles north-east and 
north as far as the Memel Deep, and varying in width 
from } to 1? miles. From Memel the coast runs north 
for 10 miles to the Russian frontier, and here the 
bottom within the 10-fathom line is rocky. 


Lakes 


The surface of the ridges is studded with innumerable 
lakes. These vary from mere ponds (sdlle) to large 
lakes like those of Spirding and Mauer in East Prussia, 
which have areas of 45 and 40 square miles respectively. 
It is calculated that there are in West Prussia alone 
over 1,900 lakes with areas of more than five acres. 
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River System 


West Prussia, except forthe Krezse of Deutsch Krone 
and Flatow, which lie within the basin of the Netze, 
is drained by the lower Vistula, the north-eastern 
corner of East Prussia by the lower Memel (or Niemen), 
and the rest of East Prussia for the most part by 
the Pregel and its tributaries. 

The Vistula enters West Prussia at Ottlotschin as 
a broad river, 300 yds. wide and 3} ft. deep, which 
has already run over three-quarters of its course. 
For the 33 miles from the Polish frontier to the mouth 
of the Brahe, an important left-bank tributary, the 
river runs north-west. From this point it originally 
ran west to the Elbe valley and so to the North Sea, 
and its old valley now forms an easy route for the great 
east and west waterway formed by the Bromberg Canal 
and the Netze and Warthe (Warta) rivers. Its present 
course, however, forms a rectangular bend at the mouth 
of the Brahe, whence the main stream flows north- 
north-east for 107 miles to the Baltic.. From the 
Brahe mouth to Pieckel (73 miles) it flows in a 
valley about 5 miles wide, which is itself cut in 
a broad depression (the ‘ Vistula depression ’) between 
the Pomeranian and Prussian ridges. At Pieckel 
(32 miles from the sea) the valley expands into a delta, 
which has filled up the western half of the Frische 
Haff. Formerly the main stream bent to the west 
at Einlage (24 miles from the coast) and flowed for 
18 miles behind a sandspit to the sea at Neufahrwasser. 
Branches flowed from Pieckel to the Frische Haff 
near Elbing (the Nogat, 37 miles), and from Einlage 
to the Frische Haff (the Elbing Vistula, 16 miles). In 
1840 an ice blockage caused the river to break through 
the spit above Danzig, and the consequent lowering 
of the river-level made it possible to build dams or 
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locks at the entrances to the Nogat, Elbing Vistula, and. 
the Danzig or ‘Dead’ Vistula ; the two latter branches 
are now used as canals, while the flow of the Nogat is 
regulated at Pieckel. In 1895 the present outlet was 
artificially cut from Einlage to the sea at Schiewen- 
horst in order to prevent damage from ice and floods. 

The fall in the Vistula is slight, averaging 1 in 5,625 
above Pieckel, and 1 in 5,886 from that point to the 
sea; it is never more than 1 in 4,992. The breadth 
below Pieckel is 270 yds., with a minimum depth of 
54 ft., maintained by dredging. The Nogat has a fall 
~ of 1 in 7,299 and a breadth of 130 yds. 

The Vistula delta is now well protected with dikes 
and drained by channels, which are emptied by 
pumps. 

Other left-bank tributaries besides the Brahe are 
the Schwarzwasser and the Ferse, while on the right 
bank the chief tributaries are the Drewenz (Drvent), 
which forms for a short distance the boundary between 
West Prussia and Russian Poland, the Ossa and the 
Alte Nogat.. 

The Memel (Russian, Niemen) enters East Prussia 
at Schmalleningken,. 70 miles from the sea, having 
already run for 480 miles through Russian territory. 
It flows west from the frontier as far as Kallwen 
(40 miles), where it branches and forms a delta, which 
has in course of time filled up between one-third and 
one-half of the Kurische Haff. 

Themain river, which is from this point called the Russ, 
runs for 22 miles north-west, and then forks finally into 
a main channel, the Atmath (8 miles), and a secondary 
channel, the Skirwieth (slightly shorter). The narrower 
main branch, the Gilge, has a course of 27 miles from 
Kallwen. All branches of the Memel, as well as the 
Nemonien, which drains the southern part of the delta, 
flow into the Kurische Haff. So also do the Minge, 
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a fairly large stream which drains the district east of 
Memel and flows south to join the Atmath at its 
mouth, and the Dange, a small stream which has its 
mouth at Memel. 

. The chief tributaries of the Memel above the delta 
are, on the left bank, the Scheschuppe (Szeszuppe), 
which forms for a short distance the boundary between 
East Prussia and Russian Lithuania, and, on the right 
bank, the Jura, which has already run the greater part 
of its course through Russian territory. 

The Memel has an average fall of 1 in 12,223, the 
greatest fall being 1 in 8,312. The delta has not as — 
yet been systematically drained, and is only partially 
protected against floods. Much of the area, which 
has great possibilities, is still covered with swamps, on 
whose borders colonies have settled since 1893. 

The.Pregel and its tributaries drain the centre and 
eastern part of East Prussia, and the northern slopes 
of the Prussian ridge. The river flows into the Frische 
Haff 44 miles west of K6nigsberg, and issues from. it at 
the Pillau Deep. The Pregel is formed by the junction 
of the Inster (coming from the north-east) and the 
Angerapp (coming from the south-east) with its affluent 
the Pissa, at Insterburg. 

At Tapiau a secondary branch (the Deime, 23 miles 
in length) flows north into the Kurische Haff. The 
Alle flows from the south-west to join the left bank 
of the Pregel at Wehlau. 

The Pregel valley is generally about 3 miles wide, but 
varies considerably ; its sides rise some 50 ft. Originally 
some (possibly all) of the water of the Memel flowed 
down the present Inster valley and on down the 
Pregel to the sea. The Inster valley would provide an 
easy route for a canal from Insterburg to the Memel. 
The other tributaries (the Pissa, Angerapp, and Alle) 
have cut moderately deep valleys; they have a fairly 
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rapid fall and are used at many places for mills, but are 
unsuitable for canalization, though timber can be floated 
down them. | ) 

(3) CLIMATE 


These provinces are the coldest district in Germany, 
the average temperature in West Prussia, 45° F. (7° C.), 
being lower than that of any other province except 
East Prussia, where the average in most parts is 43° F. 
(6° C.) and in the south-east corner as low as 41° F. 
(5° C.). The average temperature of the two provinces 
in January, the coldest month, is 28° F. (— 2° €.), or 
about the same as that of Poznania and Silesia. The 
mean for July, however, the warmest month, is 63° F. 
(17° C.), which is about the average of northern 
Germany. Spring is considered to begin in the second 
half of May, i.e., roughly a fortnight later than in 
central Germany and a month later than in France or on 
the south coast of England. .The agricultural season 
is thus correspondingly shortened, and outside labour 
(Polish and Russian) is required for the harvest. Late 
frosts occur well on into June. aan 

The rainfall in East and West Prussia is moderate, 
relatively to that of Germany as a whole. It is least 
in the Vistula depression, 18 in. (460 mm.), and greatest 
on the hills near the coast and east of the Kurische 
Haff, 27 in. (690 mm.). The provinces are just within 
the Continental area, where rain falls all the year round, 
but predominantly inthesummer. The lowest average 
is that of February, 1-1 in. (28 mm.); the highest that 
of July, 2-9 in. (74 mm.). 


(4) Rack and LANGUAGE 


Race 


The inhabitants of the two provinces are predomi- 
nantly non-German in race, and belong to two groups, 
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the Baltic and the Polish. The Baltic group consists of 
Letts (or ‘Kurs’), Lithuanians, and Old Prussians, or 
Borussi. The last-named people were the tribe found 
in the west and centre of East Prussia by the knights 
of the Teutonic Order in the thirteenth century. The 
name Prussia is thus strictly applicable only to this 
district of East Prussia, from which it was extended 
to cover the whole of that province and eventually the 
whole of Brandenburg. The Old Prussians were nearly 
related to the Letts, of whom a small number settled 
along. the coast from the Russian border to Samland. 
These Letts, known as Kurs, came from Courland, 
and, like most of the Letts of that district, had a certain 
admixture of Finnish blood. North-east of a line from 
Labiau to Goldap the native population forms part of 
the Lithuanian race which occupies the adjoining 
district of Russia. 
_ The southern part of East Prussia and the whole 
of West Prussia were originally inhabited by Poles, 
and have remained Polish except in two well-defined 
areas, Viz., the south-western Kreise and the Vistula 
delta. These two areas, as well as the north-west 
and centre of East Prussia, have been largely colonized 
by Germans. The races have remained for the most 
part distinct, with the exception of the Old Prussians, 
whose identity has been merged in the German race 
since the disappearance of their language. The pro- 
portion of the races is therefore only partially 
shown by the language statistics, as these include as 
Germans all the population of non-Germanic race that 
has adopted the German language. 

The tendency has been for the Germans to 
congregate together for the purposes of self-pro- 
tection and association; but the Prussian Govern- 
ment has made efforts, especially since the coloniza- 
tion law of 1886, to break up continuous Polish 
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country by the insertion of State-founded colonies. 
The chief area of recent State colonization in the 
provinces is in the district of Lébau and Strassburg in 
the south-east of West Prussia. The chief local area 
of the Polish counter-movement has been in the Krevse 
of Berent and Preussisch Stargard. 


Language 


The Old Prussian language died out about 1700. 

The Lithuanian language was formerly spoken in the | 
whole of East Prussia to the north-east of a line drawn’ 
from Labiau to Goldap, and extended to the Russian 
frontier. It is now mainly confined to the district north 
of the Memel, and west of its tributary the Jura. Here, 
except for the port of Memel itself, over 50 per cent. 
of the population still speak Lithuanian. The number 
of Lithuanians in East Prussia according to the census 
figures of 1910 was 95,470. This shows a drop of 
16,000 since 1900, instead of an expected natural 
increase of 12,000. Itis probable that this discrepancy 
of 28,000 (= 25 per cent.) is partly due to some form 
of falsification of the figures similar to that which 
appears to have occurred in the figures affecting the 
Poles (see below). 

The Kurs (Letts) are counted as Lithuanians in so 
far as Church services in their parishes (4 in number) 
are held in Lithuanian. - In 1897 about 1,200 still spoke 
Lettish, while another 2,300, who normally speak 
Lithuanian, used Lettish as their language for fishing 
purposes. Later figures are not available. 

In the greater part of West Prussia and the Regier- 
ungsbezirk of Allenstein (i. e., the south of East Prussia) 
a majority of the inhabitants speak Polish. To the 
north of the Polish-speaking districts of East Prussia 
lies a further zone in which over one-third of the 
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population speak Polish. In the three northernmost 
Kreise of West Prussia (Putzig, Neustadt, and Karthaus) 
the Polish dialect used is known as Cassubian. In the 
south of East Prussia the dialect is known as Masurian, 
and in this case the divergence from ordinary Polish is 
very slight. Polish is the literary language for both 
areas. 

The proportion of Poles to Germans has not altered 
to any great extent during the past 100 years. In 
West Prussia the proportion of Poles during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century maintained a slight but 
nearly constant increase. 

The following figures show the proportion of Poles 
in the Kreise of the Polish districts according to the 
census of 1910. The census figures are normally 
rendered somewhat unreliable by three factors: (1) 
the tendency to allow national sentiment to outweigh 
fear of authority varies'in strength from one census 
year to another; (2) the census tables are based on 
“mother tongue’, not on the language actually used 
at home; (3) the regiments recruited from Polish pro- 
vinces are usually quartered in other parts of Prussia, 
and vice versa. The numbers of the garrisons have 
been deducted. The persons speaking both Polish and 
German may be considered as virtually all Poles, and 
have been included with Poles in dividing the Kretise 
into groups. 

In 1910 there is reason to believe that a more serious 
source of error was introduced, as the figures for the 
Polish population are some 110,000 lower than would be 
expected, the figures for the German population being 
higher by a similar amount. There appears to have 
been no migration on a scale large enough to have 
caused more than a small proportion of the change 
implied; and it must be concluded that the figures 
have been deliberately falsified, in order to give the 
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impression that the Poles are diminishing in numbers 
relatively to the Germans. The falsification appears 
to have extended to Poznania and Upper Silesia. 


LANGUAGE STATISTICS ACCORDING TO THE 1910 CENSUS 


Kreis. German Polish only. Polish and 
only. German. 
Poles 50 per cent. and over % % 
aa Os 
Pr. Stargard . 16,796 48,080 73-0 168 
Karthaus 19,319 50,354 72:1 214 ; ; 
Putzig 7,970 18,308 69-0 252 = 0-9 
Tuchel 11,265 22,247 65-6 406 11 
Berent . 23,682 31,719 . 56:7 567 1-0 
Konitz 28,003 34,917 54-8 742 1-0 
Schwetz 42,141 44,792 49-9 2,673 2-9 
- Neustadt } 30,854 29,612 48-2 1,032 1-7 
Poles 33-50 per cent. | 
Dirschau 27,865 12,910 30:2 =1,936 4-5 
Poles 10-33 per cent. 
Flatow » 50,648 17,021 24-6 1,509 2-1 
Schlochau 56,578 9,906 14-7 576 0:8 
Danziger Hohe 47,397 5,746 10-9 324 0-6 


Central West Prussia 


South-eastern District of West Prussia 


Poles 50 per cent. and over 


Lébau 12,119 46,258 78-4 649 
Strassburg 20,536 39,887 64:6 1,139 1:8 
Thorn (rural). 25,071 © 31,020 54:7. 470 08 
Kulm 22,686 25,806 52-2 892 1-7 
Briesen 24,007 25, 07 0 50-6 417 0:8 


- Jel 


1 The Kreis of Neustadt has been included in the Kreise with 
50 per cent. of Poles and over, though only, 49-9 per cent. of its 
population is Polish, as:the proportion of Poles is considerably 
higher (63 per cent. on the average) in every part of the Kreis 
excepting the seaside resort of Zoppot. This town, which is on 
the border of the Kreis of Danziger Hohe, is economically and 
racially outside the Kreis of Neustadt. 
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Krews. German _—— Polish only. Polish and 
only. German. 
% % 
Poles 33-50 per cent. Pen Cees pei sR eer: 
Stuhm . 20,923 15,560 42-5 22 — 


Graudenz (rural) 26,456 19,157 40-9 884 1-8 

Marienwerder 41,381 25,149 37°3 793 1-2 

Thorn (urban) 24,803 14,907 36-7 663 «1-5 
Poles 10—33 per cent. 

Graudenz (urban) 29,564 5,055 114-1 1,008 27 


Southern East Prussia 


Poles 50 per cent. and over 


Ortelsburg . 19,466 46,912 68-0 2,465 3-6 
Johannisburg 16,292 33,346 64-8 1,620 3-1 
Neidenburg . 20,337 35,616 60-5 2,645 4:4 
Allenstein (rural) 22,825 33,286 57-4 1,782 3-0 


Lyck . . 25,262 25,763 48:0 2,590 4-8 

Sensburg . 23,181 22,631 46-4 2,310 4-7 
Poles 33—50 per cent. 

Osterode . 41,204 28,829 39-8 2,279 3:1 

Oletzko . 23,855 12,851 33-4 1,723 4:4 

Lotzen . 25,350 13,010 32:1 = 1,802 4-4 
Poles 10-33 per cent. 

Rossel . ..— 42,605 6,560 13-1 716 1-4 

Allenstein(urban) 24,236 2,349 8-4 1,326 4:7 


The figures for East Prussia according to the 1900 
census were less influenced by outside factors than 
those for 1910 (see pp. 11, 12), and probably give a 
fairly accurate indication of the relative proportions. 
They are as follows (garrisons being deducted) : 
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Kreis. German Polish Polishand Total 
only. only. German. Poles. 
: | % % . % 
Poles over 50 per cent. | . ores Cree 
Ortelsburg 14,912 650,917 75-2 1,673 2-5 77-7. 
Johannisburg . 12,106 33,926 70-4 2,133 4-4 74-8. 
Neidenburg — 15,285 38,315 70:0 1,095 2:0. 72:0. 
Lyck . 20,564 28,805 55-1 2,861 5:5 60-6 
Sensburg . . 119,784 24,4438 61-2 3,010 6-3 57-5. 
Allenstein(urban 36,613 38,882 49-5 2,950 3-7 53-2 
and rural) 
Poles 33—50 per cent. 
Osterode . 35,177 31,534 45:3 2,798 3-9 49-2 
Létzen 21,107 15,423 38:7 3,236 8-1 46-8 
Oletzko 23,846 12,851 33-5 1,723 45 38-0 
Poles 10-33 per cent. | 
Rossel 41,932 7,070 14-2 744 1:5 15:7 


In the district of Pomerania adjoining West Prussia 
there is a Polish population amounting in the Kreise 
of Biitow and Lauenburg to 13 and 5 per cent. re- 
spectively of the total inhabitants. 

Polish territory thus ranges northwards from the 
borders of Russian Poland and Poznania. It includes 
six of the Kreise of East Prussia, and, if the town of 
Thorn and Kreis of Neustadt (over 49 per cent. Polish 
according to the census) be included, fourteen of the 
Kreise of West Prussia, where it stretches past Danzig 
to the sea-coast. The actual proportion of Poles to 
the population of these districts is approximately 
60 per cent., according to the census. If allowance 
be made for officials, teachers, and Government 
servants of all kinds with their families, the proportion 
can hardly be less than 70 per cent., and is possibly 
greater. , The Polish territory also includes parts of 
the adjacent Kreise in each province, in some of which 
over half the area has a predominant Polish-speaking 
population. 
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It should be observed that the German population 
of the Polish territory includes the settlers in the 
recently planted strategic colonies; further, that the 
census figures show a tendency for German inhabitants 
to leave the rural districts. The proportion of Germans 
among the settled population of the country is already 
considerably smaller than among the more mobile 
population of the towns. 3 


(5) PoPULATION 


Distribution and Density 


Kast and West Prussia are thinly populated districts, 
with an average proportion of 140 and 170 inhabitants 
per square mile respectively. Only one other con- 
siderable district of Germany, Mecklenburg, is as 
sparsely populated as West Prussia, and the density 
in East Prussia is the lowest in the country. It is 
noteworthy that in density of population the two 
provinces approach the greater part of Poland in one 
area only, namely, the Vistula delta-plain (including 
Danzig). East and West Prussia have about half the 
density of population found in Silesia and about one- 
quarter of that of the Rhineland. 

The rural population is densest (over 230 per square 
mile) in the Krezse of Danziger Hohe and Dirschau, and 
(from 150 to 200 per square mile) in the Kreise of the 
Vistula depression from Thorn northwards to the mouth 
of the river; also in the Kreise of Neustadt and Nieder- 
ung. The most sparsely populated districts (under 
100 per square mile) are three Kreise in the west 
(Deutsch Krone, Schlochau, and Tuchel), and two 
Kreise in the south-east (Johannisburg and Neiden- 
burg). The rest of the country has a uniform 
population of between 100 and 150 per square mile. — 
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The density appears to bear no relation to race or 
language, but varies (especially in West Prussia) 
roughly in proportion to the fertility of the soil. [t 
' has been observed that the areas where the land is 
mostly in the hands of large landowners are the most 
thinly populated. 


Towns and Villages 


In 1910 33 per cent. of the population lived in 
towns, 66 per cent. inthe country. The proportions in 
1880 were 25 and 74 respectively. Thus the general 
tendency towards migration into the towns shows 
itself to some extent in the two provinces, but the 
proportion of country-dwellers to town-dwellers has 
remained higher than in any province except Poznania ; 
while in East Prussia taken by itself it is higher still 
(68 per cent.). The majority of the so-called towns, 
moreover, are small country towns or villages. Only 
five towns have any considerable industrial population, 
the figures in 1910 being as follows: 


Total population. 


Kénigsberg . . o ..  . 245,994 
Danzig ; : ‘ . 182,468 
Elbing ; : : . 63,600 
Thorn ‘ ° ‘ © 46,227 
Graudenz . uy ae ~ 40,325 


All these are either seaports or river ports. Four 
other towns have over 20,000 inhabitants, namely : 
Tilsit (39,013), Allenstein (33,077), Insterburg (31,624), 
and Memel (21,470). Thirteen other towns have be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 inhabitants. Altogether there 
are 107 towns with over 2,000 inhabitants; they are 
almost evenly distributed over the two provinces. | | 
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Movement 


| ‘The population of East and West Pris icictiad 
itself in the period 1816-71. Since 1871 that of West 
Prussia has increased to a figure three times as great 
as that for 1816, while that of East Prussia has also 
steadily increased. The figures are: . 


1816 - 1871 1910 1905-10 


Per P er . ; FP er 
Total. | sy. | Total. | 8q.| Total. | ag. rd 00 
ile mile mele. , ° 


mire. 


East Prussia . . | 886,174] 62) 1,822,934 127 2,064,175 | 144) 16-6 
West Prussia . . | 671,081 | 57] 1,314,611 | 133) 1,703,474 | 173] 36-8 


The higher figures for West Prussia are largely due 
to the higher birth-rate among the Poles. It is note- 
worthy that although the birth-rate in West Prussia 
is higher, the death-rate is about the same as in Hast 
' Prussia, or even lower. 

At the middle of the nineteenth century the birth 
and death rates in these provinces. were 45 and 36 
per 1,000 respectively, each figure being relatively | 
high, greater by 7 per 1,000 than the average for the 
whole country. Since that date both rates have fallen 
slowly until about 1900, then rapidly. In 1913 the 
rates were: | | . | 

Birth-rate. Death-rate. 
East Prussia : . 3i 18-6 


West Prussia . ; . 36 © 18-5 
Kingdom of Prussia . . 29 | 15:8 


The death-rate, as in other civilized countries, has 
fallen more rapidly than the birth-rate, and con- 
sequently the excess of births over deaths per 1,000 
has risen, though more so in West Prussia (18 in 
1905-10), and less in East Prussia (12:6 in 1905-10), 
than the average for the kingdom (15-0 in 1905-10). 
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The number of foreigners present, nearly all tem- 
porary labourers, is small in comparison with those 
in industrial districts, being (1910) 15,000 in East 
Prussia, 7,000 in’ West Prussia. About two-thirds 
were Russian subjects, and among other countries 
represented were Austria-Hungary and Switzerland, 
and, to a much less degree, Italy. One-quarter of the 
aliens present in 1900 were Polish by race. 
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II. POLITICAL HISTORY 


A.D. CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY | 


1226-83. Native Prussians (Wends) subjugated by Teutonic 
Order. 

1410. Teutonic Order defeated by Poles and Lithuanians at 
Tannenberg. 

1411. First Peace of Thorn. 

1454. War between Poland and the Teutonic Order. 

1466. Second Peace of Thorn. West Prussia ceded to Poland. 
East Prussia becomes a Polish fief. | 

1525. Reformation in East Prussia, which becomes a Duchy 
under the Hohenzollern Albert of Brandenburg. 

1618. East Prussia inherited by Elector of Brandenburg. 

1640. Accession of Frederick William of Brandenburg, the 
Great Elector. 

1657. Treaty of Wehlau. Poland cedes to the Great Elector 

sovereignty over East Prussia. 

1660. Peace of Oliva. 

1660-72. The Great Elector overcomes the East Prussian 
Estates, which opposed his paternal absolutism. 

1701. Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg, becomes ‘ King in 
(East) Prussia ’. 

1758-62. East Prussia occupied by- Russians until voluntarily 
evacuated by Tsar Peter II. 

1772. First Partition of Poland. Frederick the Great acquires 
West Prussia, with the exception of Danzig and 
Thorn. Attempts at Germanization follow. 

1793. Second Partition of Poland. Danzig and Thorn acquired 
by Frederick William II, together with a new pro- 
vince of South Prussia. 

1795. Third Partition of Poland. Frederick William II acquires 
New East Prussia. 

1807. Treaty of Tilsit. Parts of West Prussia included in new 
Duchy of Warsaw. Danzig a free city. 

1811. Serfs in West Prussia emancipated. | 

1815. Congress of Vienna. Frederick William IT recovers West 
Prussia. 

1824. Fusion of East and West Prussia. 
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1873. Conflict between Prussia and the Roman Catholic’ Church 
stimulates Polonism. 

187 8. Separation of East and West Prussia. 

1886. Prussian Diet establishes a Colonization Commission for 
Posen and West Prussia ; £5,000,000 provided, subse- - 
quently increased. 

1893. Polish support for Army Bill gained by economic help to 
Polish landowners. (Caprivi.) 

1894. William II upholds Germanism at Marienburg. German 
Association of the Eastern Marches formed to combat 
Polonism. | 

1906. Prussian Minister of Finance complains that since 1891 
Germans in East Prussia have been reduced by 0 000. 
Strike of Polish school-children. 

1908. Prussian Bills for compulsory expropriation of Polish 
landowners in Posen and West Prussia and for limiting 
use of Polish language at: meetings. 


(1) Germans conquer Prussia (1226-83) 


SINCE the fall of Napoleon, the region which gave the 
name of Prussia to the Hohenzollern monarchy has 
been simply a portion of the modern Prussian State. 
The special interest of its history, therefore, lies in the 
years prior to 1815. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century this region was inhabited by a people subse- 
quently known as Old Prussians, an unlettered and 
polygamous race akin to the Letts and Lithuanians. 
These were invaded in 1226 by German crusaders of 
the Teutonic Order, whose advent was due to the need 
of the Polish princes for protection. The inhabitants 
defended themselves tenaciously and learned much 
from the invaders, but before the century closed they 
had been crushed. Some remnants took shelter with 
the Lithuanians, whose anti-German feelings they 
inflamed; some remained in the shelter of the lakes and 
- marshes; others, both nobles and peasants, had refrained 
from resistance, and some districts were inhabited by 
Poles. But thenceforward the name Prussian denotes 
the German conqueror. 
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(2) Germanized Prussia spies to Poland. The 
Reformation (1410-1640) 


- In 1410 Poland and Lithuania attacked and defeated 
the Teutonic Order at Tannenberg; but in the following 
year the first Peace of Thorn practically left the terri- 
tory of the knights intact. The abuses of their rule 
led to the formation by the gentry and townspeople 
of a so-called ‘ Prussian League’, which placed itself 
under the protection of. Casimir IV of Poland, who 
issued a manifesto (1454) incorporating the Prussian 
provinces with Poland. This led to a long war with 
the Teutonic Order, ending in the second Peace of 
Thorn (1466), by which Prussia became dependent 
on the Polish Crown. East Prussia was henceforward 
merely a Polish fief, but West Prussia formed some- 
thing like a third component in the Polish-Lithuanian 
State. It sent representatives to the Diet at Warsaw; 
but it also held its own provincial assemblies, and its 
troops were not bound to serve outside the. province. 
In 1618 East Prussia fell to the elder branch of the 
Hohenzollerns which ruled in Brandenburg, and so in 
- 1640 passed by inheritance to Frederick en the 
‘Great Elector’. 

Prussia was secured and organized by Germans under 
the control of the Order. ‘The great work of Eastern 
colonization,’ writes Prince von Biilow, ‘is the best 
and most permanent result of our brilliant history 
during the Middle Ages, a piece of work performed, 
not by a single German tribe, but by all of them to- 
gether. One and all—Saxons, Franks, Bavarians, Swa- 
bians, Thuringians, Lorrainers, Flemings, and Frisians 
—sent men of their tribe to the East of Germany, 
laymen and churchmen, knights and peasants.’ There 
was scarcely a single German princely house that was 
unrepresented in Prussia. Unity prevailed; and the 
Teutonic Order has been regarded as the forerunner of 
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modern Germany, ‘the prototype of. military-political 
organization in the service of self-defence always ready. 
. to strike’. It was in substance secular rather than 
ecclesiastical, starving the local church and sometimes 
in conflict with Rome. Thus, when the Reformation 
came, it spread through Prussia with lightning speed. 
The Bishop of Ermeland, indeed, kept his lands strictly 
Catholic; but Albert of Hohenzollern, the Grand 
Master of the Order, made East Prussia a Protestant 
Duchy of his own; and the West Prussian towns 
eagerly embraced Luther’s teachings. In the long 
run, the Reformation exercised a powerful influence on 
the history of both East. and West Prussia; for, while 
Brandenburg speedily accepted it, Poland became its 
ardent opponent. 


(3) Hast Prussia sniles: the Great lest (1640-88) 


The problem before the Great Elector: was how to 
emancipate himself as -ruler of East Prussia from 
Polish overlordship. He solved it by organizing 
a strong military force and by changing sides with 
astuteness and alacrity in the struggle between the 
Swedes and Poles, with the result that by the Treaty 
of Wehlau (1657) he was recognized by Poland as inde- 
pendent Duke of Prussia, with reversion to the ‘ King 
and Republic of Poland’ in case of failure of male heirs 
to him or his descendants. Three years later the Peace 
of Oliva left him immediate lord of the Duchy; and he 
at once set about the subjugation of the Estates. __ 

He recognized clearly that a strong state could be 
established only if the former separation of the several 
provinces and the influence of their Estates were 
ended; and he therefore worked indefatigably to found 
an absolute autocracy with the aid of a large well- 
trained army. Bound by self-interest to maintain 
the law, he could not violate it openly; but he 
availed himself of subterfuges and untruths and made 
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promises which he was firmly resolved not to keep. 
In Prussia he fought alone against all the world, 
but he reached his goal. This, the overthrow of . 
Prussian privileges, may be said to have been achieved 
in 1672 with the judicial murder of Von Kalckstein, 
a political opponent whom the Great Elector kidnapped 
in the Polish capital, tortured contrary to law, and 
finally beheaded, thus showing the Prussian nobles 
how much they had to fear from himself and how little 
to hope from their chartered liberties and from Poland. 
‘ After this there came over the Prussians a triumphant 
consciousness of belonging to the Hohenzollern State, 
as over the: Rhinelanders in 1866. Thenceforward 
East Prussia is a really German land with genuine 
German feeling.’ 


(4) The Prussian Monarchy (1701-95) 


-Geographically, Eastern or Ducal Prussia was still 
separated by Western or Royal or Polish Prussia 
from the central mass of the Hohenzollern dominions, 
and lay politically outside the bounds of the Empire. 
From both points of view the change which took 
place in 1701, when, with the consent of the Emperor, 
the son and successor of the Great Elector became 
* King in Prussia ’, was of incontestable importance. 

The second king, Frederick William I (1713-40), 
developed the army and treasure necessary for the 
next advance. His care for the economic interests 
of his dominions was illustrated by the settlement 
of exiled Protestants from Salzburg, whom, to the 
number of some 17,000, he established in East Prussia. 

The third king, Frederick the Great (1740-86), 
made the Prussian monarchy a great power, and 
Prussia, both East and West, one of its stoutest limbs. 
The entry of Russia into the Seven Years’ War inter- 
rupted his rule over East Prussia; and he had resigned 
himself to the abandonment of the province when 
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a new Tsar, Peter II, suddenly returned it to him 
without equivalent (1762). Ten years later, by the 
- First Partition of Poland, West Prussia became his, 
with the exception of Danzig and Thorn. 


(5) West Prussia (1772-95) 


From the juridical point of view, West Prussia was 
ceded to the Hohenzollerns by the Treaty of Warsaw 
(September 18, 1773), supplemented by a boundary 
convention signed at the same place on August 22, 
1776. In reality, of course, the cession’ amounted 
simply to an obligatory acquiescence by the Poles 
in what had been done by overwhelming force, and was 
justified by historical claims which Frederick ranked 
far below even his titles to Silesia. 

The new province contained a population estimated” 
at 416,000 souls. In race and in religion it was far 
from homogeneous. The extirpation of the original 
inhabitants had here been less complete than in East 
Prussia; many Polish and Jewish elements were 
present ; and the preference of the local nobles for 
Polish over German rule had been evident for three 
hundred years. In dealing with opposition from his — 
new subjects, however, Frederick was in a position in- — 
finitely stronger than that of his great-grandfather, the 
Great Elector. West Prussia was a disorderly wilder- 
ness, without industry, town life, or solid peasantry. 
The poor and pretentious nobles were swiftly dis- 
missed from their offices; education and coloniza- 
tion received liberal help from the Crown; the Brom- 
berg Canal united the systems of the Vistula and Oder; 
and Bromberg rose from a mere village to a substantial 
town. Frederick not only introduced the Hohenzollern 
principles and system of government, but endeavoured 
also to increase the German elements in the population. 

It fell to his nephew and successor, Frederick 
William IT (1786-97), to complete the acquisition of 
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the old Prussian province. In the Second (1793) and: 

Third (1795) Partitions of Poland, Danzig and Thorn 
' Were won; the province was buttressed by a new - 
Prussia, South and East, and safeguarded by the ex- 
tinction of independent Poland. 


(6) West Prussia lost and regained. Reforms in East 
Prussia (1806-15) | 


The great expansion of the Prussian State and 
Province at the expense of Poland remained un- 
challenged for eleven years, but the new structure then 
collapsed before the onslaught of Napoleon. After 
a campaign in East Prussia the Treaty of Tilsit: (1807) 
was concluded, by which the Hohenzollerns lost almost 
all the Polish territories acquired by Frederick the 
“Great. The greater part of West Prussia- was incorpo- 
rated in the new Duchy of Warsaw—a revived Poland 
under the ruler of Saxony. Danzig became a free city 
under Prussian and Saxon protection... —~ 

West Prussia thus entered upon a practical sees ade 
which lasted more than five years and culminated in the 
invasion of Russia by 200,000 Germans as auxiliaries of 
the French. Yet this was the time when the reforms 
associated with the name of Stein were in great part 
proclaimed from K6nigsberg, and when East Prussia 
won her place of pride as the leader in the War of 
Liberation. It is claimed that this great contribution 
to the downfall of Napoleon was in no sense accidental. 
The province then possessed a marked colonial stamp, 
centuries of struggle against soil and climate having 
given to nobles, burghers, and yeomen alike great 
depth of character and tenacity. Educationally the 
successors of Kant were advanced euouey to exert 
influence upon Stein himself. | 

Before 1807 the monarchy had been based upon 
a feudal system in which the public services formed 
the inheritance of the nobles, agriculture and (if 
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_ demanded) service in the ranks that of the peasants, 
and trade and industry that of the burghers. Each 
class had inalienable lands of its own and remained 
a close hereditary corporation. Town and country 
were sharply separated and even opposed. The 
peasant was a serf, the burgher commonly narrow- 
minded and _ unenterprising, the noble often self- 
satisfied and overbearing. 
In the years which followed the collapse of the 
Hohenzollern State before Napoleon all this was 
changed. Serfdom was abolished, and the prospect 
dawned of a land tenure free from feudal burdens. 
Every Prussian subject gained freedom to choose ‘his 
dwelling-place and his career. The army became na- 
tional; and even the corps of officers was’ thrown 
open to men of non-noble birth. The financial system 
was reorganized. By the great Municipal Ordinance 
of 1808, which was introduced first in Konigsberg and 
Elbing, the communes regained wide autonomy and 
freedom. Under it the burghers or freemen elected 
some of their number as communal deputies. These 
chose the magistrates, subject to confirmation by the 
provincial authorities, the Crown reserving the right to 
appoint the burgomaster from among three candidates 
whom the towns proposed. ‘The Municipal Ordinance 
. has proved adaptable to all the changed conditions 
incidental to a century of growth. Under the revised 
forms in operation to-day the German towns are 
exercising in some directions wider powers of self- 
government than any other towns in the world possess.’ 
The work of regeneration was crowned and fortified 
by educational reform. In 1810 the University of 
Berlin was launched upon a brilliant career. - At about 
the same time the League of Virtue (T'ugendbund), first 
formed at Kénigsberg, rallied the youth of the nation 
in preparation for throwing off the foreign yoke. © 
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(7) East and West Prussia since 1815 


In the War of Liberation (1813-15) the Hohenzollern 
kingdom finally secured its independence. At its recon- 
stitution in 1815, West Prussia and the late province 
of Poznania were regained, but the bulk of the lands 
seized in the Second and Third Partitions now passed 
to Russia. Succeeding generations have been taught 
to deplore the loss of the Vistula line. East Prussia 
and to a less ‘extent West Prussia were left in the 
position of an exposed wing of the reconstituted 
State, since new East Prussia and the eastern half 
of South Prussia fell to the Tsar. At the same time 
Kast Prussia acquired the abiding prestige of the pro- 
vince from which the national uprising had been 
inspired. . 

Owing in great part to the international situation, 
however, the representative institutions devised by Stein 
did not find their embodiment in fact ; and the Liberal 
movement, therefore, produced agitations which became 
most conspicuous in 1848. East and West Prussia, how- 
ever, underwent little disturbance. Since 1815 neither 
of the provinces has figured independently in history, 
save in their respective relations to the question of 
Polish nationality. With a less fertile soil, a harsher 
climate, and a sparser population than most of the 
other Hohenzollern provinces, with huge estates and 
a striking absence of considerable towns, they have 
remained the seat of unprogressive Junkerdom, of inde- 
pendent manorial jurisdiction, and of ignorance. They 
have shared, of course, in the general changes affecting 
the State as a whole. Thus in 1817 their Lutheran 
and Calvinist Churches were combined by royal decree 
in an Evangelical Union; and in 1823 they received 
the royal concession of Provincial Estates with a marked 
aristocratic predominance and severely limited powers. 


Ill. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
CONDITIONS 


(1) RELIGIOUS © 

In respect of their religious confession, as affected 
by history, there is a marked contrast between 
East and West Prussia. Broadly speaking, East 
Prussia, under the House of Hohenzollern, has been 
thoroughly germanized, and has become almost 
entirely Protestant. In the comparatively recent 
acquisition of West Prussia, on the other hand, large 
districts retain the Roman Catholic faith which was 
theirs in Polish times. But an apparent exception to 
the rule is furnished by Ermeland, which now belongs 
to East Prussia, but remains predominantly Romanist ; 
while West Prussia contains ancient colonies of Germans, 
some of which have been Protestant since the Refor- 
mation. 

In 1900 the population of East Prussia ap- 
proached two millions, of whom nearly 270,000 were 
Roman Catholics and nearly 14,000 Jews; the 
remainder, or six-sevenths of the whole, being, at. 
least nominally and officially, Protestant. In 1905 
the total exceeded two millions. — 

In 1905 West Prussia contained rather more than 
1,641,000 inhabitants, of whom 51-4 per cent. were 
Roman Catholics. There were 16,000 Jews; and the © 
remainder, 46-6 per cent. of the whole, were classified 
as Protestant. : 

It must be remembered that in the isolated and 
backward agricultural communities of East and West 
Prussia, where large towns are rare, confessional differ- 
ences count for more than they do in Germany proper, 
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The usual type is that of villages or districts practically 
homogeneous from the religious point of view; and the 
cleavage is not lessened by the annual irruption of 
foreign harvesters, or by the growing national con- 
sciousness of the Poles, who are almost all Romanists. 
In West Prussia two-thirds of the Roman Catholic 
population are Polish. The Jews are generally disliked, 
though not, as a rule, on religious grounds. 

While the Roman Catholic faith has given powerful 
aid to Polish nationality, it is recognized that the 
racial tie surpasses the religious in strength, and that, 
once a Prussian subject regards himself as primarily 
a Pole, he will hardly change his view under ecclesi- 
astical direction: This fact adds importance to the 
presence in the south of East Prussia of some 400,000 
Masurians, who are Polish-speaking Protestants. 


(2) PoltTIcat 

The recent history of both East and West Prussia 
has largely consisted in the religious, economic, educa- 
tional, and political attacks by the Government upon 
its Polish subjects, described in Prussian Poland, 
No. 45 of this series. These were primarily con- 
eérned with Poznania (Posen), which stood to East and 
West Prussia in the relation of head to members. With- 
out Poznania, the West Prussian Poles would have found 
racial assertion difficult ; and they might well have been 
assimilated almost as fully as their kinsmen in East 
Prussia. But with the men of Poznania to lead them 
they were able to contribute powerfully to the Polish 
resistance against aggressive Teutonism. The Kultur- 
kampf roused their anti-German sentiment. Its con- 
sequence, the Colonization Commission, was entitled 
‘for West Prussia and Poznania’; and between 1886 
and 1895 the country north-east of Thorn became almost 
as full of purchased Polish estates as the Poznanian 
territories beyond the Vistula. The compulsory use of 
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the German language, culminating in the autumn of 
1906. when the Minister of Public Instruction forbade 
prayers to be recited in Polish in the primary schools, 
outraged the inhabitants of great tracts in both East 
and West Prussia at a time when the landowners of 
these provinces were already suffering from the 
economic effects of this policy. For, where the Govern- 
ment had succeeded in compelling the Polish labourers 
to learn German, it had merely enhanced their industrial 
value and caused them to abandon agriculture, the 
occupation in which they were indispensable to their 
employers. — | 

- By the year 1907 it had become apparent that the 
Poles had defeated the Colonization Commission. The 
new Government campaign was embodied in ° Measures 
to strengthen Germanism in the Provinces of East 
Prussia and Poznania’. Both East and West Prussia 
now contributed important auxiliaries to the Polish 
national movement. Together they constituted one 
of the four divisions of the Central Polish Election 
Committee.. Two of the four Polish Educational 
Unions were formed in West Prussia; and violently 
Polish newspapers were published at Danzig, Graudenz, 
and Thorn. The Union of Unions, which the Hast 
and West Prussian Poles obeyed, combated with no 
little success the Polish Expropriation Law, which 
appeared to British eyes at the time ‘ one of the most 
illiberal measures ever passed by any Parliament ’. 
In the sphere of religion the disposition grew for 
Polish Romanists in East and West Prussia to regard 
themselves as members of an all-Polish archiepiscopal 
province. 


(3) EDUCATIONAL 


The general educational system is that of Prussia. 
But, owing to the predominance of the manorial 
system of the landed classes and the small concern 
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which these affect for education, school buildings in 
the remoter districts are very poor, the teacher’s 
position is low, and education in general is backward. 
The reluctance to admit the Polish language increases 
the difficulties in the primary schools. Secondary 
education, on the other hand, is extremely good. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


It is possible that the comparatively recent date at 
which the great city of Danzig was seized by Prussia 
may cause those who are unacquainted with it to 
mistake its national character. This has been for 
several centuries definitely German. Some of the 
most conspicuous of the trophies of the Reformation 
were ‘preserved within its walls; and twenty years 
ago it was possible to inhabit it for some time without 
becoming aware that a Polish question existed. 

This German character is, naturally, maintained in 
the greater part of East Prussia. In West Prussia, 
apart from Danzig, as well as in Poznania, the Polish 
nationality undoubtedly prevails. 
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IV. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
(A) MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


(1) INTERNAL 
(a) Roads 

TuE chief metalled roads in East and West Prussia 
are the provincial roads and circle (Kreis) roads, 
besides which there are a few roads kept up by the 
several parishes, and nearly 50 km. of Imperial and 
State roads. The total length of the provincial and 
circle roads in each Regierungsbezirk of the two pro- 
vinces in 1913 is shown in the following tables : 


East Prussia 
Provincial Km. of these roads 
Regterungsbezirk. roads. Circle roads; to 100 sq. km. 
km. km. 

KSnigsberg 684 2,377 19-4 
Gumbinnen 772 1,345 19-3 
Allenstein 423 1,575 16-6 

1,879 5,297 19-3 


West Prussia 


Provincial Km. of these roads 
Regierungsbezirk. roads. _ Curcle roads, to 100 sq. km. 
kin, km, 
Danzig 42] 1,488 23-9 
Marienwerder 513 3,706 23-9 
934 5,194 23-9 


In East Prussia the road-system is exceedingly 
inadequate. Prussian Lithuania, where metalled roads 
have been made only in the last few decades, has 
especially suffered from the lack of means of communica- 
tion. In Masuria, too, up to very recent times, the 
cross-roads left much to be desired, though the roads 
through the State forests were well kept. 


D 
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(b) Rivers 

The Memel or Niemen has beer regulated and em- 
banked, and is navigable for the whole of its course 
through East Prussia. Its mean depth allows the 
passage of vessels of 54 ft. draught. The two chief 
tributaries it receives in Prussia, the Scheschuppe 
(Szeszuppe) and the Jura, are both used for timber 
floating. As regards the navigability of the Niemen 
in its upper reaches, see Russian Poland, Lithuania, 
and White Russia, No. 44 of this series. 

The Pregel has been canalized up to K6nigsberg, 
which can be reached by sea-going vessels. Craft 
drawing 5 ft. can go as far as Tapiau, 28 miles from the 
mouth; but above this point the river can be used only 
by small boats, and beyond Wehlau it is so silted up as 
to be virtually useless as a waterway. Of its tributaries, 
' the Alle is used by small craft from Wehlau to Friedland 
(34 miles), and the Deime is navigable for its whole 
course of 24 miles. The other tributaries are unsuitable 
for navigation, but can be used for floating timber. 

The Passarge, which flows into!the Frische Haff, is not 
navigable; and the Pissek is used only for timber floating. 

The Vistula is navigable throughout its course in 
West Prussia, and is a very important artery for heavy 
traffic. It is, however, difficult to navigate, owing to 
numerous sandbanks; and little improvement can be 
expected until it has been regulated in Poland. Of 
the streams forming its delta, the Nogat cannot be 
used by vessels of more than 2 ft. draught ; but both 
the so-called Elbing Vistula, which leaves the main 
stream at Rotebude, and the Danzig or ‘ Dead’ Vistula 
have been canalized, the latter being able to take 
vessels with a draught of 164 ft. Between these two 
branches a channel has been cut from Einlage, where 
there is a lock, to the sea at Schiewenhorst. The other 
branches of the delta are not used for navigation, 
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(c) Canals 


Although East Prussia possesses a number of useful 
canals, they are mostly short and of merely local 
importance. West Prussia is ill-provided with artificial 
waterways; and neither province is connected with 
the great canal system of central and western Germany. 
The need for more and better canals has been strongly 
felt, for the traffic of East and West Prussia is largely 
concerned with heavy goods which cannot bear high 
railway rates. 

The region of the two provinces which is best pro- 
vided with canals is the north-east of East Prussia. 
The KG6nigsberg Ship Canal connects Koénigsberg with 
Pillau, passing through the Frische Haff, where it is 
protected by moles. It is dredged to a depth of 20 ft. 
The Konig-Wilhelm Canal, 25 miles in length, which 
links Memel with Lankuppen on the Minge, can be 
used by vessels of 300 tons burthen, and is of much 
service to timber merchants. Communication between 
the Memel (Niemen) and the Pregel is afforded by 
several small canals and by the important Seckenburg 
Canal, which connects the canalized Gilge (the most 
southerly branch of the Memel delta) with the Nemonien, 
whence it is continued by the Grosser Friedrichsgraben, 
which at Labiau joins the Deime, a tributary of the 
Pregel. - 

Lakes Mauer and Spirding, and some of the smaller 
lakes of the Masurian region, are linked by small 
canals ; and in the extreme west of the province lie the 
middle sections of the Oberland Canal, which, with 
the aid of Lakes Drausen, Rothloff, and Geserich, con- 
nects the West Prussian towns of Elbing and Deutsch- 
Eylau. This canal can take craft of 50 tons burthen, 
and has four locks and five inclined planes on which 
there are tramways capable of carrying vessels of 
70 tons. It has two branches—one leading to Osterode 

p2 
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through Lake Drewenz, and the other to Saalfeld 
through Lake Ewing. 

Two short stretches of this canal belong to West 
Prussia, but that province contains no other artificial 
waterway of note except the Kraffohl Canal, which 
links the Elbing Vistula with the Nogat. It must be 
remembered, however, that a great deal of money 
and energy has been devoted to the canalization of 
various branches of the Vistula delta. 

The desirability of improving the canal system of 
East and West Prussia gave rise to many projects, 
but the only waterway under construction in 1914 
was the Masurian Canal. It was to connect Allenburg 
on the Alle with Lake Mauer, and subsequently, 
according to the hopes of the more sanguine of its 
promoters, to be extended southwards, so as to afford 
comniunication between the Masurian lake region and 
the basin of the Narew. The canal was expected to be 
of great economic value to East Prussia; but, though 
work on it was begun in 1908, it was still far from 
completion at the outbreak of the war. Should the 
project of a waterway from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
be taken seriously in hand, the Masurian Canal might 
form a section of the new route. In that case, however, 
the original plans would have to be revised, as they 
were based on the assumption that the canal would 
not be used by vessels of more than 300 tons 

burthen. 

Closely connected with the scheme for the Masurian 
Canal was an enterprise having as its object the 
increase of water-supply for the canals of the lake 
region. Most of the surplus water of this district 
flows southwards, and thus renders no service to 
East Prussia. It was therefore resolved to divert the 
outflow of Lake Spirding and other lakes towards 
the north, The necessary works, which included 
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several reservoirs and a large dam, were begun in 
1908, but are still unfinished. | 

A project which has attracted much attention and 
been thoroughly examined is that of the so-called Ost- 
Kanal, which would run from Lake Spirding by way 
of Allenstein and Lake Drewenz to Deutsch-Eylau, and 
thence to a point on the Vistula just north of Thorn. 

Schemes have also been suggested for connecting 
Silesia and West Prussia by a canal, and for con- 
structing a waterway from the basin of the Memel to 
that of the Windau (Windawa), and thus providing 
a new route between East Prussia and the Baltic ports 
of Courland and Livonia. Nothing, however, has been 
done towards the execution of these plans. 

In East Prussia the principal inland port is Tilsit, 
a great centre of the timber trade, where before the 
war it was resolved to build a large harbour for timber. 
Among the other river or canal ports may be mentioned 
Lankuppen, on the Kénig-Wilhelm Canal, Tapiau, on 
the Pregel, and Pinnau-Wehlau, at the confluence of 
the Pregel with the Alle. : 

The leading river port of West Prussia is Thorn, 
while in the Vistula delta there are several ports of 
lesser note, such as Rotebude, Platenhoff, Einlage, and 
Danziger Haupt. 

(d) Railways 

System. —The railways are all State-owned, and are 
managed by the railway boards of K6énigsberg and 
Danzig. Their length, both actual and in proportion 
to the area and population of the two provinces, is 
indicated in the following table, which refers to the 
year 1912 : 


Km. per 
Main Secondary Km. per 10,000 in- 
lines. lines. Total. 1008q. km. habitunts. 
km. km. km. ' 
East Prussia 979 1,870 2,849 7:6 13 
West Prussia 919 1,331 2,250 8-8 13 
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In the German Empire as a whole, there were, on 
an average, 9-15 km. of railway to every 10,000 in- 
habitants. Compared with other German provinces, 
both East and West Prussia were thus very well 
provided with railways. 

The railway system of the two provinces is simple. 
Both are traversed by two important lines from 
Berlin, viz. : 

1. The Ostbahn to Konitz, Dirschau (junction for 
Danzig), Konigsberg, and Kydtkuhnen, on the Russian 
frontier, where it is in connexion, with the Russian line 
to Vilna and Petrograd. 

2. The line, passing through Schneidemtihl and 
Bromberg in Posen, to Thorn, Allenstein, and Inster- 
burg, where it joins the Ostbahn. 

There are also several lines running inland from the 
Baltic coast. Of these the following deserve notice : 

1. The  Danzig— Dirschau —Marienburg — Deutsch 
Eylau-Soldau line, the continuation of which reaches. 
the Polish frontier at Tllowa and affords direct com- 
munication with Warsaw. 

2. The Pillau— K6nigsberg — Korschen — iyéke line, 
which is continued to Prostken, on the frontier of 
Poland, and thence to Biatystock, on the Warsaw- 
Moscow railway. , 3 

3. The line from Memel to Insterburg, via Tilsit. 

Mention should also be made of a line which runs 
roughly parallel with the southern frontier of the two 
provinces, leaving the Thorn—Insterburg railway near 
Schénsee, passing through Strassburg, Soldau, Neiden- — 
burg, Ortelsburg, Johannisburg, and Goldap, and 
reaching the Ostbahn a little east of Stallupénen. 
This line is of small economic value, but its strategic 
importance is very great, and it stood the Germans in 
good stead during the campaigns of 1914 and 1915. 

East Prussia has direct railway communication with 
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Russian territory at three points, which have been 
mentioned above, but no line actually crosses the 
frontier between Poland and West Prussia. Two lines, 
however, afford easy communication between the two 
regions—one is the railway from Thorn to Warsaw, 
which enters Poland from Poznania, the other, already 
noticed, is the Danzig—Warsaw line, the frontier station | 
of which, Illowa, is in East Prussia. 

In both provinces the lines are for the most part 
single, but the track of the following sections is double : 

1. The Ostbahn throughout. 

2. The Berlin-Thorn—Insterburg line, except from 
Thorn to Jablonowo and from Korschen to Insterburg. 

3. The Danzig—Illowa line. 

4. The line from Korschen to Lyck. 

It may be added that East Prussia has 802 km. of 
light railways (Kleinbahnen) and West Prussia 583 km. 

Possibilities of Expansion.—While a number of local 
branch lines are urgently needed, even more imperative, 
in the interests of the two provinces, is the construction 
of new links with Poland, Lithuania, and Courland. 
At present, traffic between the Baltic and the manu- 
facturing region of Poland passes largely through 
Stettin, which is in easy communication with Lodz ; 
while the alignment of the principal railways of 
Courland and Lithuania attracts the overseas trade 
of those parts to Libau and Windau. Thus Danzig 
and the ports of East Prussia have failed to secure 
a great part of the commerce to which their geographical 
position would seem to entitle them. The improve- 
ment of railway communication between East and 
West Prussia and adjacent districts must, of course, 
depend largely on the character of the political settle- 
ment effected in these regions and the consequent 
relations between the different peoples concerned. | 
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(2) EXTERNAL 


(a) Ports 

Accommedation.—In East Prussia the chief seaports 
are Memel, Konigsberg, and Pillau, while Tilsit, a river 
port already described, carries on a considerable trade 
with Lithuania. Elbing and Danzig are the only 
seaports of note in West Prussia, which has an impor- 
tant river port in Thorn (see p. 37), where an active 
trade with Poland is conducted. | 

The port of Memel (population, 21,000) is approached 
by the Memel Deep, a channel nearly 7 km. long. 
The harbour, which is from 13 ft. to 194 ft. in depth, 
is roomy and safe. The total length of the quays is 
1,000 yds., and there is in addition a jetty 133 yds. 
long. The harbour is adequately provided with cranes 
and has a patent slip. Before the war Memel was the 
principal centre of the Baltic timber trade. It used to 
have a considerable transit trade with the interior of 
western Russia, but this has declined. 

Kémgsberg (population, 246,000) stands on a harbour 
formed by the Pregel and 21 ft. in depth. The KGnigs- 
berg Ship Canal (see p. 35) enables vessels of 3,000 tons 
to enter the port. Konigsberg has about 14 miles of 
wharves, on which, among other buildings, is a granary 
capable of holding nearly 37,000 tons of corn. The 
town was the centre of the amber trade, and the main 
outlet for the agricultural produce of East Prussia. 
Its timber trade, though still large, was somewhat 
declining in the last years before the war; and its 
general commerce was suffering from the competition 
of the Baltic ports of Russia. 

Pillau lost much of its importance after the opening 
of the K6nigsberg Ship Canal. The Pillau Deep, 
a fortified channel protected by moles, which forms 
the entrance to the Frische Haff, is 328 yds. wide and 
has a minimum depth of 27 ft.; it is kept open in 
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winter by ice-breakers. The port has two docks, and 
can accommodate vessels of 1,500 tons. 

. The port of Elbing stands on a narrow gulf leading 
into the Frische Haff, which varies in depth from 
7 ft. to 15 ft. The harbour is small and about 10 ft. 
deep, with wharfage 1,370 yds. in length, the approach 
to it being protected by a mole over a mile long. It 
is ice-bound for about nine weeks in the year. The 
town of Elbing lies about 2 miles inland, up the 
Elbing river. 

The deep-water port of Danzig (population, 182,000) 
is Neufahrwasser, which is formed by a canal and 
a basin close to the most westerly mouth of the Vistula. 
The canal, known as the Hafen Canal, is 24 ft. deep; 
and the section of it which is used as a harbour is 
about 65 yds. wide and a mile long. Just within the 
entrance is an inner harbour, the Freihafen, 26 ft. deep 
. and 13} acres in extent, which was opened in 1900 
as a duty-free area. From a point on the Vistula 
about a mile and a half above Neufahrwasser, an 
artificial channel has been cut to Danzig town. This 
channel, known as the Kaiserhafen, is from 100 to 
200 yds. wide. Between the Kaiserhafen and the 
circuitous course of the ‘ Dead’ Vistula is situated 
Holm Island, on which are the Imperial and Schichau 
dockyards, and a number of steel works and wharves. 
Just opposite the southern end of the Kaiserhafen is 
the confluence of the ‘Dead’ Vistula and the Mottlau. 
The latter river, in its course through the town, is 
11 ft. deep; its banks are lined by granaries and 
elevators. The steamship route from Danzig to the 
sea is seldom closed by ice; and vessels drawing as 
much as 13 ft. can moor at the quays in the town. 
The port is well supplied with facilities for loading and 
repairing ships. 

Volume of Trade.—The following table shows the 
number and total tonnage of the loaded vessels enter- 
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ing the four largest ports of East and West Prussia in 
1906, 1909, and 1912: 


_Memel. Kimnigsberg. 
Number. Tonnage. Number. Tonnage. 
1906 685 139,644 1,627 450,594 
1909 1,387 198,709 1,872 562,517 
1912 2,769 210,312 1,885 534,513 
Pillau, Danzig (Neufahrwasser). 
Number, Tonnage. ~ Number. Tonnage. 
1906 239 121,865 2,246 678,397 
1909 209 108,967 2,444 702,278 
1912 227 107,973 . 3,079 785,958 


‘The only port where traffic was expanding satis- 
factorily was Memel. At Danzig it was indeed growing, 
but whereas statistics of the tonnage entering German 
ports in 1908 show that Danzig ranked seventh in this 
respect, by 1912 it had lost this position to Liibeck, 
and there seemed every prospect that it would shortly 
have to surrender the eighth place to Emden. 

From the table in the Appendix (p. 63), which shows 
the nationality of the vessels which in 1911 visited the 
chief ports of East and West Prussia, it appears that, | 
exclusive of Scandinavia, the interest of the United 
Kingdom in the overseas trade of these provinces ex- 
ceeded that of any other country of Western Europe. 

Future Development of Danzig—While the total 
tonnage visiting Danzig was slowly increasing in the 
last years before the war, the trade of the port was 
declining—a process which was specially remarkable 
in view of the rapid growth of trade at most other 
German ports. A further diminution was threatened 
by the widespread advocacy of a general lowering of 
freights on the German railways, which would have 
strengthened the tendency for the trade of eastern 
Germany and neighbouring regions to flow to Hamburg 
and Bremen. The decay of Danzig was due to various 
causes. For one thing, Russia had recently improved 
her railway communications with her own Baltic ports, 
while direct railway traffic between Danzig and Russia 
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was still limited to the one line through Soldau and 
Mlawa. Even more detrimental to Danzig was the fact 
that the frontiers and the main railway routes of the 
kingdom of Prussia have been determined by politics 
much more than by geography. Thus the basin of the 
Vistula has been broken up by political boundaries ; — 
and the railways which serve it have rendered the 
disruption still more complete. Hence Danzig has 
gained but little by the development of its hinterland, 
whose trade, which would naturally follow the Vistula, 
is now diverted. The distance between Danzig and 
Przemysl in Galicia is 350 miles, but before the war 
the railway journey between the two could not be 
accomplished in less than twenty-six hours; while 
trains took only nineteen hours to cover the 625 miles 
between Przemysl and Hamburg. The North Sea ports 
have profited enormously by the dislocation of the 
Vistula trade-route ; in 1911, for example, Hamburg 
and Bremen sent 80,000 Russian emigrants to America, 
and Danzig not a single one. Should, however, Danzig 
become the port of an independent Poland, it would 
probably recover much of the trade of the Vistula 
valley, especially if its railway communications with 
Central Poland were improved. 


(6) Shipping Lines 
The ports of East and West Prussia lie off the routes — 
of the largest shipping lines. Of the foreign lines which 
used to call at K6nigsberg and Danzig, the most 
notable were Det Forenede Dampskibs Selskab, of 
Copenhagen, the Leith, Hull, and Hamburg Steam 
Packet Co., Ltd. (James Currie & Co., Glasgow), and 
the London and Hull Line (Bailey & Leetham, Hull). 
The chief ports of the two provinces were, of course, 
visited by the vessels of numerous German firms 
engaged in the Baltic trade. 
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(c) Telegraphic and Wireless Communications 


No submarine cable touches either East or West 
Prussia. Before the war the only wireless station was 
at Danzig; it had a range of 330 nautical miles by 
day, and of twice that distance by night. 


(B) INDUSTRY 


(1) LaBour 
(a) Supply of Labour 

In both East and West Prussia, as in the whole of 
Eastern Germany, the supply of agricultural labour is 
insufficient ; for the agricultural labourers, being poorly 
paid, have migrated in large numbers to the west of 
Germany or other countries. Before the war many 
farmers used to complain that in the busy season they 
could get no labourers at all. The emigration from the 
two provinces was at its height in 1881-5, and so 
recently as 1898 it was considerable. In this year, out 
of 66,554 labourers’ houses in the Regierungsbezirk of 
Konigsberg, 8,370 were empty. In the same year, 
from this district alone, 15,600 labourers went to the 
west of Germany, where most found employment in 
the Westphalian mines. Subsequently, however, this 
movement to the mining and manufacturing areas of 
Germany diminished. Emigration to foreign countries 
has had a similar record. In the years 1886-90 the 
average annual number of emigrants going overseas 
from East Prussia was 1,950, and from West Prussia, 
11,283 ; but in 1911 East Prussia sent only 390 and 
West Prussia only 903. The great majority of these 
emigrants went to the United States. 

It is worthy of notice that just before the war the 
Overseas emigration from East and West Prussia was 
more than balanced by the return of natives of these 
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provinces frbm abroad. In 1914, 2,039 persons came 
back to West Prussia from foreign countries. There 
was also a large annual immigration of seasonal labour 
from Russia and Poland. | 


(b) Labour Conditions 

Before the war many agricultural labourers were paid 
largely in kind ; and these were better off than the ‘free’ 
labourers, who received a cash payment only. During 
the twenty years previous to 1914 wages doubled in 
many districts. At the end of this period, in both 
East and West Prussia, a usual wage for the hind who 
‘lived in’ was 210-255 marks yearly, with board and 
lodging valued at 350-400 marks. For a small holder 
working on a larger estate a typical remuneration in 
East Prussia was the following: 180 marks in cash, 
one bushel of seed oats, four bushels of seed potatoes, 
two sheep on the pasture and their lambs, 10,000 
blocks of turf to be dug by the labourer. Men day- 
labourers got 2 marks a day and their board, women 
0-60 to 0-90 mark and their board. 

In East Prussia, just before the war, the pay of 
artisans was considerably higher than that of agricul- 
tural labourers. Workers in the amber mines got from 
3:10 marks to 5-24 marks a day, bricklayers 4:30 marks, 
smiths 2-75 marks, and bakers 2-50 marks. For women 
engaged in industries other than agriculture an average 
daily wage was 1:20-1:80 marks in the district of Kénigs- 
berg in East Prussia, and 1-30-2 marks in West Prussia. 
In general, wages appear to have been rather higher in 
West Prussia than in East Prussia. 


(2) AGRICULTURE 


(a) Products of Commercial Value 
In neither East nor West Prussia is the soil generally 
fertile; and the branches of agriculture which flourish 
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most are the growing of fodder crops and the raising — 
of live-stock. Cereals and potatoes, however, cover 
a large area in each province. The production of these 
crops increased enormously in the generation before 
the war, but the average yield per hectare remained 
lower than that of the kingdom of Prussia as a whole. 
Among the cereals, rye was the most successful, and 
did about equally well in both provinces, the average 
yield per acre being little less than that of the whole 
kingdom. Oats were also grown in large quantities, 
East Prussia having as a rule the larger production, 
though the smaller average yield per acre. Wheat and 
barley were much less popular, but well repaid culti- 
vation in many parts of West Prussia; East Prussia, 
however, is not generally suited to them. Both provinces 
grew large quantities of potatoes, though in neither did 
the average yield compare favourably with that in other 
potato-growing areas of Germany. 
. Clover was widely grown in both provinces, the 
average yield being about the same as in the whole 
kingdom ; and the meadows of East and West Prussia 
alike are celebrated for the abundance of their hay. 

Among the other crops grown, sugar-beet did fairly 
well in a few districts of West Prussia, and tobacco 
was cultivated in the same province with some success. 
West Prussia also grew Grape, its production being 
exceeded by only two provinces of the kingdom. 
Flax-growing, which used to be a flourishing industry, 
had declined in both provinces, as elsewhere in Ger- 
many. It may be mentioned here that peat-litter is 
made on the moors of East and West Prussia; and 
about 400 wagon-loads used to be exported annually, 
largely to Austria and France. 

In East Prussia, K6nigsberg was the most fertile 
Regierungsbezirk for all the principal crops. The Kreise 
of Fischhausen and KO6nigsberg yielded the richest 
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crops of wheat, rye, and oats, while barley did best in 
the Kreise of Gerdauen and Kénigsberg. Potatoes were 
most successfully gfown in the Kreis of Friedland. 
Clover was most remunerative in the Krevs of Tilsit 
(Regierungsbezirk of Gumbinnen), but yielded a good 
return in most parts of the Kénigsberg Regierungsbezirk. 
Rye and potatoes were very widely grown in the 
Regierungsbezirk of Allenstein, but did not repay 
cultivation as well as in that of Kénigsberg. 

Of the West Prussian Kreise, those in the plain of 
the Vistula are the most fertile. Before the war the 
Kreis of Marienburg produced most wheat, barley, oats, 
rape, and sugar-beet, that of Lébau most rye. 

Stock-raising plays a prominent part in the economic 
life of both provinces. East Prussia, in particular, is 
celebrated for its horses, of which it used to supply 
large numbers for the German army. The horse- 
market at Wehlau on the Pregel was the biggest in 
east Germany, and was world-renowned. The principal 
horse-breeding district in the two provinces is the 
Regierungsbezirk of Gumbinnen. 

Statistics for 1912 show that, in proportion to their 
area, both provinces possessed more horses, but fewer 
cattle, sheep, and pigs, than the kingdom of Prussia as 
a whole. In proportion to the population, however, 
all these animals were much more numerous in East 
and West Prussia than in the kingdom at large. The 
raising of cattle, sheep, and pigs flourished especially 
in the Regierungsbezirke of K6nigsberg and Marien- 
werder. The numbers of the cattle and pigs in the-two 
provinces have greatly increased in the last forty years. 
Sheep-breeding, however, has declined, as in most 
parts of Germany, and in the last years before the war 

was of comparatively small importance. 
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(b) Methods of Cultivation 
Intensive methods of cultivatign are now generally 
followed in the two provinces, but the time-honoured 
three-field system prevailed in many parts until quite 
recent years. On some estates the sum spent on wages 
and on artificial manures has trebled since the beginning 
of the century. 


(c) Forestry 


In East Prussia 17-7 per cent. of the surface is under 
forest, and in West Prussia 29-9 per cent. East Prussia 
has less timber than any other Prussian province 
except Schleswig-Holstein, but its forests are, on the 
whole, more vigorously exploited than those of West 
Prussia. The most thickly wooded Regierungsbezirk of 
East Prussia is Allenstein, Kénigsberg coming second. 
In West Prussia the forests lie chiefly in the Regierungs- 
bezirk of Marienwerder. Coniferous trees cover 80 per 
cent, of the forest area in East Prussia and 87 per cent. 
in West Prussia. | 
' In both provinces considerably more than half the 
forest area belongs to the State, the rest being almost 
entirely in private ownership. The amount and value 
of the timber and firewood cut in the State forests in 
1911 is shown in the following table: 


Amount in cubic metres. Value in marks. 

Timber. Firewood. Timber. Firewood. 
East Prussia 1,411,208 973,181 15,359,000 3,909,000 
West Prussia 855,820 636.731 12,744,000 2,427,000 


More than half the timber felled in East Prussia 
belonged to the Regierungsbezirk of Allenstein ; while 
that of Marienwerder produced nearly two-thirds of 
the output of West Prussia. 

In both provinces, especially in East Prussia, the 
price of timber before the war was low, owing to the 
large import of wood from Russia. 
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(d) Land Tenure 


In 1907, 24-1 per cent. of the cultivated land of Bast 
Prussia belonged to holdings of less than 20 hectares, 
and 38:5 per cent. to holdings of between 20 and 100 
hectares. In West Prussia the corresponding per- 
centages were 30-6 and 32:9. Compared with Poznania 
and Silesia, both East and West Prussia have a smaller 
proportion of their surface occupied by holdings under 
20 hectares in area, but both surpass the other two 
provinces in the percentage of land divided into estates 
of moderate size. But in East and West Prussia alike, 
as in the whole of eastern Germany, very big estates 
are numerous, though in recent times some of them. 
were curtailed by the Settlement Commission which 
used to operatein West Prussia and Poznania (pp. 30-31). 

In East Prussia nearly all the agricultural land is 
cultivated by its owners, very little being held on 
lease. 

(3) FISHERIES — 

The coastal fisheries of the two provinces are of 
much importance. The following table shows the 
weight and value of the catch in 1911 and (for the 
Frische Haff and Kurische Haff) in 1913: 


1911. 1913. 


Fishery. Tons. Marks. Tons. Marks, 
Danziger Bucht 3,441 625,581 — — 
Frische Haff 1,860 1,373,200 1,779 1,576,503 
Kurische Nehrung 804 137,115 — = 
Kurische Haff 10,733 = ._:1,457,713 10,452 2,034,295 


To judge from the returns of 1911, the fishermen of 
the Danziger Bucht derive most of their profits from 
flounders, eels, sprats, and herrings; and, with the 
exception of eels, the same fish yield the greater part. 
of the revenue of the Kurische Nehrung fisheries. In 
_the Frische Haff, eels and perch-pike were taken in 
very large quantities during 1913. Perch-pike also 
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constituted a considerable part of the catch in: the 
Kurische Haff, where enormous numbers of smelts 
and roach were likewise caught. . 


(4) MrinERALS 


The only valuable mineral of East and West Prussia 
is amber. This fossil gum is found on the coasts, 
which, especially in the Samland, have long been noted 
for it. Amber occurs in rocks known as ‘ blue earth ’, 
and is particularly abundant between Briisterort and 
Rantau, and at Kranz. It is collected on the seashore 
in small pieces which have been broken off from the 
rock by wind or wave; and until recent times this was 
the only way of obtaining it. Of late years, however, 
it has also been mined with great success, the pioneers 
in the enterprise being the firm of Stantien & Becker. 
The first mine worked was at Palmnicken, and the 
yield between 1892 and 1896 was nearly 500,000 kg. 
a year. During this period the rent of land leased for 
amber-mining rose from 75 to 52,000 marks per morgen 
(five-eighths of an acre). In 1899 the Prussian State 
took over all the amber works, including those of 
Stantien & Becker, who had long controlled the 
market, but permitted the town of Danzig to retain 
the amber-mining rights on a short section of the 
Vistula estuary, near Polsk. 

Large pieces of genuine amber are very valuable 
but the average weight of a piece is only about half 
a kilogram. Since 1870 a process has been in use for 
fusing small pieces of amber into a homogeneous mass 
which is scarcely distinguishable from a large natural 
piece, such fused amber being called ambroid. Cuttings 
and other scraps not devoted to this purpose are 
converted into amber colophony, a kind of varnish, . 
Other products are oil of amber, used medicinally and 
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as a constituent of Eau de Luce, and succinic (amber) 
acid, which is used in photography. 

During the period 1892-6 the average annual output 
of amber and its products in the two provinces con- 
sisted of 13,533 kg. of amber and ambroid, 140,473 
kg. of amber colophony, 33,878 kg. of oil of amber, 
and 5,495 kg. of succinic acid, the whole being valued 
‘at 2,240,336 marks. The value of the annual produc- 
tion seems to have remained much the same during 
the next ten years. 


(5) MANUFACTURES 

The manufactures of East and West Prussia are of 
small note, and, apart from shipbuilding and the making 
of a little agricultural machinery, are dependent on 
local agriculture and forestry. 

" Beer.—Thiere are numerous breweries in both pro- 
vinces, and in 1912 East Prussia produced: upwards 
of 1,000,000 hectolitres of beer, and West Prussia 
more than 650,000 hectolitres. 

Ships.—Shipbuilding is an important easy at 
the ports. Since 1890 the famous firm of Schichau, 
originally established at Elbing and Pillau, have had 
at Danzig large yards covering an area of 123 acres 
and furnished with eight slips, of which the largest 
measure 300 yds. by 33 yds. They supply vessels to the 
North German Lloyd and the Hamburg-America Line, 
ang@ build cargo-boats for the Baltic trade and Rhine 
steamers. At Elbing, where they make torpedo boats, . 
they have large steel smelting works, which render 
them independent oi other firms. | 

There is at Danzig another important firm, T. W. 
Klawitter, which specializes in,tank steamers for the 
Caspian Sea and river boats for the Memel, as well as 
in floating docks and patent slips. The Imperial 
Government had large naval dockyards at Danzig. 

E 2 
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Spirits.—In 1912 there were in East Prussia 305 
distilleries, with an output of 156,000 hectolitres, and 
in East Prussia 350 distilleries, at which 271,000 
hectolitres were produced. The spirits were distilled 
chiefly from potatoes, but in a few districts from 
molasses. | 

Sugar.—In East and West Prussia there were in 1912 
eighteen sugar factories, which worked 1,115,363 tons - 
of. beet, and produced 158,818 tons of raw sugar and 
5,247 tons of crystal sugar. This was equal to only 
one-fifth of the output of Silesia. In comparison with 
the production of sugar in West Prussia that of East 
Prussia is very small. In ]912 the sugar tax yielded 
only 32,888 marks in East Prussia, while the amount 
paid in West Prussia was 8,758,292 marks. | 

Wood Products and Wooden Goods.—The wood-work- 
ing industry of East Prussia is of considerable magni- 
tude. In 1914 there were in the province 370 saw-mills, 
employing in all 7,530 hands. In Tilsit and the neigh- 
bourhood there were 38 steam saw-mills, and two 
cellulose factories, one of which, a branch of a large 
firm in Mannheim, had machinery of 8,400 horse-power. 
Memel had 31 steam saw-mills, employing 2,000 hands, 
a large factory where boards for cigar-boxes were made, 
and a cellulose factory which belonged to a firm. in 
Aschaffenburg and employed 600 people. In Kénigs- 
berg there were 12 saw-mills, with 600 hands, and no 
fewer than 200 joiners’ shops, which gave employment 
to 2,000 workers. At the same town a company with 
a capital of 600,006 marks made veneer. K6nigsberg 
also had two large match factories, and a cork factory 
which produced 25,000,000 corks yearly. 
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(C) COMMERCE 


(1) Domestic 


(a) Principal Branches of Trade — 

The internal trade of East and West Prussia calls 
for no special comment. Its character may be inferred 
from the nature of the products and imports of the 
two provinces. 


(6) Towns, Markets, Favrs 


In 1910 East Prussia had five towns with a sedi 
tion of more than 20,000. Of these Kénigsberg, Tilstt, 
and Memel have been dealt with above (pp. 17 and 40). 
Allenstein, a town of 33,077 inhabitants, had an iron 
foundry and a machine factory, and manufactured 
wooden articles of various kinds. At Insterburg, which 
had a population of 31,624, there were two machine 
and iron foundries, several breweries and noun 
and a flax-spinning mill. 

In West Prussia there were in 1910 three towns— 
Danzig, Thorn, and Graudenz—with upwards of 20,000 
inhabitants. Danzig and Thorn have already been 
noticed ; Graudenz, with a population of 40,325, had 
a trade in grain, wood, cattle, and horses, possessed 
flour-mills and saw-mills, and manufactured baskets, 
brushes, and pottery. 


(c) Organizations to promote Trade and Commerce 


KGnigsberg, Memel, and Tilsit each have a Vor- 
steheramt der Kaufmannschaft (Directorate of the Mer- 
chants), membership of which is voluntary and limited 
to individuals. There are also chambers of commerce > 
at Braunsberg, Allenstein, and Insterburg. The sphere 
of the Allenstein chamber comprises the whole of the 
Regierungsbezirk of that name, and that of the Inster- 
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burg chamber covers several Kreise in the east of the 
province. The Elbing Chamber of Commerce, though 
its head-quarters lie outside the province, includes 
within the scope of its work three Kreise in the west 
of East Prussia. Nevertheless a few Kreise, mainly in 
the centre of the province, are wholly without chambers 
of commerce, although in 1907 they contained nearly 
11 per cent. of the trading concerns of East Prussia. 
The merchants of these districts might easily have 
obtained admission into one of the existing chambers, 
and that they have not done so suggests that the work 
of these bodies is not highly appreciated. 

In West Prussia there are chambers of commerce 
at Danzig, Graudenz, and Thorn, as well as at Elbing. 


(2) FoREIGN 


No complete statistics of the external trade of either 
province are available, and while there are recent 
. returns of the weight of the exports and imports of 
KGnigsberg and Danzig, no information as to their 
value has been issued since 1904. In. that year the 
exports of K6énigsberg were valued at 216,000,000 
marks, and the imports at 298,000,000 marks ;_ while 
at Danzig the value of the exports was estimated at 
95,000,000 marks, and that of the imports at 116,000,000 
marks. Since then, to judge from the statistics of 
quantities, the trade of both ports, and in particular 
of Danzig, has declined. Figures relating to the ports, 
however, throw but a partial light on the external 
trade of the provinces, most of it being carried on 
across the land frontiers. Moreover, such figures cover 
many goods that-were merely in transit to or from 
Poland or other parts of the Russian Empire. It may 
be pointed out here that while large quantities of goods 
entered the two provinces from Russian territories, 
the exports thither were insignificant. 
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Detailed information regarding the external trade 
of East Prussia is given in a recently-published work, 
Grundlagen des Wirtschaftslebens von Ostpreussen, Jena, 
1916-8, partiv. This book contains numerous statistical 
tables, which, though admittedly lacking’ incompleteness 
and accuracy, give a clear impression of the character 
of the trade of the province. Unfortunately, there 
seems to be no similar review of the economic conditions 
of West Prussia. 


(a) Penis 

Of the exports of East Prussia the most important 
before the war was wood, which was sent to other 
parts of Germany and overseas in very large quantities, 
It should be remembered, however, that much of the 
wood exported was of Russian origin. The chief port 
for the shipment of wood was Memel, whence in 1913, 
386 vessels sailed with cargoes consisting exclusively 
of wood or wooden goods, while of the remaining 
404 ships which left the port, 146 carried wood as 
part of their freight. In this year the value of the 
timber dispatched from Memel to destinations outside 
East Prussia was nearly 23,000,000 marks. K6nigsberg 
also had a lively trade in wood, which, however, 
showed a marked decline in the years immediately 
_before the war. Timber was shipped from Danzig, 
but in comparatively small quantities. Much of the 
wood exported by West Prussia was of Polish origin. 

Both provinces exported considerable quantities of 
cereals and leguminous plants. In East Prussia, 
K6nigsberg was the great emporium of the trade in 
these products, whatever their destination might be. 
There was a large export, by both rail and sea, of 
wheat, rye,- and oats. Kdonigsberg also shipped 
numerous heavy consignments of peas, beans, and 
lentils, but these were mainly of Russian origin, 
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A good many horses and very large numbers of cattle, 
sheep, and pigs were sent out of the province, almost 
entirely by rail. 

Ainong the other i of the province may be 
mentioned flax, hemp, various kinds of oil-bearing 
seeds, and clover. These, however, came for the most 
part from Russia. Amber, on the other hand—which 
was the object of a valuable export trade—was a 
genuine product of the province. But it will be seen 
that the export trade in goods of native origin was 
insignificant. The same may be said of West Prussia, 
which, in addition to cereals and leguminous products, 
exported a certain amount of sugar and spirits, but 
imported far more goods than it sent abroad. 

Most of the exports of the two provinces naturally 
went to other parts of the German Empire, within 
which they were distributed over a very wide area. 
A good deal of wood was sent by East Prussia to the 
United Kingdom, this traffic being encouraged by the 
low freight charges on English ships returning home 
after discharging coal at Memel or Kénigsberg. Holland 
also purchased timber in some quantity. 

The destinations of the cereals and leguminous pro- 
ducts exported varied according to the harvest in 
Germany and the countries of Northern and Western 
Europe. Considerable quantities of these goods left 
Kast Prussia by sea, whether for German ports or for 
foreign countries. It should be noticed that a large 
proportion of the agricultural produce shipped from 
KGnigsberg to Holland was destined ultimately for 
western Germany, the cheapness of transport by 
steamer causing East Prussian merchants to prefer 
this route to the direct line of railway across Germany. 
In 1913 most of the wheat dispatched by East Prussia 
went by rail to other German provinces, but two years 
before there had been a large export to Norway. The 
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rye exported in 1913 went mainly by sea. A large 
quantity was shipped to Holland, whence most of it 
was probably forwarded to western Germany ; Norway 
and Sweden were also important purchasers of rye; 
and Great Britain-took 3,700 tons. By rail a small 
amount went to Poland. In 1911 large quantities 
were taken by Russia, but it appears that in most 
years the surplus rye of East Prussia found its principal 
market in Germany. Little barley was exported, and 
hardly any went to foreign countries. Oats, on the 
other hand, held a conspicuous place in the list of 
exports. Other German provinces took considerable 
quantities ; a good deal was sent to the United King- 
dom; while in 1913 France, and in 1911 Sweden, 
received large supplies. For peas, which were exported 
mainly by sea, the chief markets, after Germany itself, 
were Great Britain, America, Sweden, Norway, and 
France. The other exports of the province went for 
the most part to destinations within the German 
Empire. 
| (b) Imports 

In the period immediately preceding the war, the 
imports of East and West Prussia greatly exceeded 
the exports, both in weight and in value. The two 
provinces were almost entirely dependent on outside 
sources for everything except the products of local 
agriculture and forestry. Some of these, indeed, could 
not meet the home demand. Thus, East Prussia had 
to import considerable quantities of peas, clover, 
barley, and potatoes, though a large proportion of the 
peas and clover was subsequently re-exported. Wood, 
too, was imported in large quantities, principally 
through Schmalleningken on the Memel and Thorn on 
the Vistula. From the Russian Empire, East Prussia 
received 2,074,000 cubic metres in 1912 and 2,212,323 
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cubic metres in 1913. In 1912, 712,000 tons of goods 
entered West Prussia via Thorn, and-while detailed 
statistics of this traffic are not available, it may be 
inferred from the records of previous years that timber 
accounted for 80 or even 90 per cent. of it. Most of 
the wood imported was consumed within the provinces, 
whose forests cannot satisfy the needs of the local 
wood-working industries ; but, as was indicated above, 
much of it was destined for re-export. Before the war 
the construction of a large timber-harbour at Tilsit 
was contemplated—a scheme encouraged by the 
owners of saw-mills and the manufacturers of wooden 
goods, who viewed with concern the growing tendency 
of the Russians to work their own timber, but opposed 
by those interested in the exploitation of East Prussian 
forests. The river and canal system of East Prussia 
has proved of great service in the development of the 
timber trade. 

Coal was naturally one of the most notable imports 
of each province, a large amount entering both by rail 
and by sea. Accessories of agriculture, such as artificial 
manures and feeding-stuffs, were imported in large 
quantities. Colonial goods, metals, and manufactured 
articles of many kinds naturally figured conspicuously 
in the list of imports. K6nigsberg and Danzig received 
a considerable amount of. mineral oil, and Danzig 
imported a good deal of salt. Among the imported 
food-stuffs, herrings and lentils deserve special mention ; 
the latter, however, were largely re-exported. 

The original source of the imports of the two pro- 
vinces can seldom be ascertained. The imported wood 
came almost exclusively from Russia or Poland. The 
coal arriving in Kast Prussia by rail—more than two- 
thirds of the total import in 1913—was nearly all 
supplied by Silesia. The United Kingdom used to 
stand second among the sources of the coal consumed 
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in Kast Prussia; but in 1913, owing to a rise in the 
price of British coal, about half the supplies brought 
thither by ‘sea came from the Rhenish-Westphalian 
field. The cereals, vegetables, and clover imported by 
East Prussia were mostly of Russian origin, though 
other German provinces supplied large quantities of 
barley and potatoes. Salted herrings came principally 
from Great Britain. The origin of the colonial goods — 
seldom appears, as even when brought to East or West 
Prussia by sea, their immediate source was commonly 
some German port. Petroleum and other mineral oils 
were obtained from the United States and Austrian 
territories, Russia supplying comparatively little. Arti- 
ficial fertilizers, whatever their primary source, usually 
arrived via Germany. Manufactured goods were sup- 
plied chiefly by the industrial areas of the German 
Empire; but there are no published figures which 
render possible even an approximate estimate of the 
amounts derived from foreign countries. 


(c) Commercial.T reatres 


Certain of the commercial treaties concluded by the 
German Empire were of special interest to East and 
West Prussia. Of particular moment to these provinces 
was the arrangement with Russia for the establish- 
ment of the so-called Vistula Association Tariff, 
whereby freight charges from western Russia to 
K6nigsberg and Danzig were fixed. This tariff first 
came into force in 1876, but was repeatedly modified 
between that date and 1905, when Germany and Russia 
concluded a commercial treaty which, so far as this 
question was concerned, remained operative until the 
beginning of the war. The general object of the tariff 
was to ensure that Danzig, Kénigsberg, and the Baltic 
ports of Russia should have a fair share of the trade 
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of those districts which they naturally served. To 
effect this higher rates were charged on goods going 
to Danzig than on those for Koénigsberg. — | 

The import of timber was also subject to. special 
regulations which greatly influenced East and West 
Prussia. It was complained by those interested in saw- 
mills that unworked timber from abroad was taxed 
too heavily, and worked timber too lightly. There 
was, however, no duty on firewood or wood for the 
production of cellulose and wood pulp. 


(D) FINANCE 


(1) Public Finance 


In 1912-13 the taxes levied by the provincial 
authorities of Kast Prussia amounted, on an average, 
to 1:28 marks per head of the population, and the 
standing debt of the province represented a liability 
of 10:09 marks. per head. Inhabitants of rural circles 
paid to the local government, on an average, 4:69 
- marks in direct, and 1:77 marks in indirect, taxes. 
The average standing debt of the rural circles amounted 
to 24:03 marks per inhabitant. For the towns, the 
corresponding figures were 25:24 marks, 3-34 marks, 
and 237-05 marks. 

The provincial government of West Prussia collected, 
on an average, 1:42 marks per head in direct taxes, 
and had a standing debt equivalent. to 11:17 marks 
per head. In the rural circles, direct taxes averaged 
4-26 marks per head, indirect taxes 1-36 marks, and the 
standing debt 28-65 marks. For rural communes with 
more than 10,000 inhabitants the corresponding figures 
were 13:22 marks, 2:32 marks, and 140-22 marks; for 
towns they were 23-25 marks, 2-28 a and 172-76 
marks. 
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(2) Banking 


Before the war the principal banks operating in 
East and West Prussia were the following : 

The Retchsbank, which had branches in the chief 
towns. 

The Ostbank fiir Handel und Gewerbe, with its head: 
quarters at Posen and several branches in East and 
West. Prussia. Share capital, 27,000,000 marks; 
reserve funds, 4,000,000 marks; dividend in 1913, 
7 per cent. 

The Norddeutsche Kreditanstalt, with its head office at 
K6nigsberg, and branches and agencies in Poznania and 
Pomerania, as well as in East and West Prussia. 
Share capital, 24,000,000 marks; reserve funds, 
3,600,000 marks ; dividend in 1912, 7 per cent. | 

The Kénigsberger Vereins-Bank, which operated only 
in East Prussia. Share capital, 10,000,000 marks; 
reserve funds, 2,000,000 marks; dividend in 1912, 
7 per cent. 

The Danziger Privat-Aktien-Bank. Share capital, 
- 14,000,000 marks; reserve funds, 3,476,000 marks ; 

dividend in 1912, 74 per cent. 

There were three important land mortgage banks: 
the Bank der Ostpreussischen Landschaft (which had 
advanced 483,000,000 marks), the dy der West- 
preussischen Landschaft(whichhad advanced 127,000,000 
marks), and the Bank der neuen Westpreussischen 
Landschaft (which had advanced 229,000,000 marks). 

Savings banks were numerous and popular in each 
province, but credit and co-operative societies, though 
fairly successful, were distinctly less flourishing than 
in Poznania. 
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(E) GENERAL REMARKS 


The political future of East and West Prussia is so 
uncertain that little can at present be said about their 
economic prospects. The lack of minerals makes it 
unlikely that either region will ever see much develop- 
ment of its manufacturing industries. Despite recent 
improvements in methods of cultivation, the average 
yield of cereals and other vegetable food-crops has not 
increased as rapidly in East and West Prussia as in 
the kingdom at large; and in most parts of the two 
provinces agriculturists would probably be well advised 
to. concentrate their attention on the growing of 
fodder crops and the raising of live-stock. More might 
be made of the forests, but the wood-working industries 
will remain largely dependent on supplies from what 
at present are foreign sources. Emphasis has already 
been laid on the need for new canals and railways; 
and the possibility of reviving the trade of Danzig has 
been already discussed (see above, p. 42). But the future 
of trade in the area under review must remain quite 
uncertain until the political frontiers of eastern Germany 
are settled, and, for that matter, until stable conditions 
again prevail in western Russia. 
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Maps 


East and West Prussia are covered by two sheets of the 
War Office Map (G.S.G.S. No. 2758), viz. Berlin (North, N. 33) . 
and Warsaw (North, N. 34), on the scale of 1: 1,000,000. 
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I. GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL AND 
POLITICAL 


(1) Position AND FRONTIERS 


Upper SIvesi4,' or the Regierungsbezirk of Oppeln, 
hes between 49° 50’ and 51° 11’ north latitude and 
16° 55’ and 19° 16’ east longitude. It is the south- 
eastern part of the Prussian province of Silesia, and 
forms a tongue of land, roughly 5,087 square miles 
in area, jutting out between Austria and Russia. On 
the east and south-east it is contiguous with Russian 
Poland and Galicia; on the south and south-west 
with Austrian Silesia, except for a stretch of a few 
miles where the Austrian province of Moravia juts out 
northward and meets the Silesian frontier. On the 
west and north-west lies the Regierungsbezirk of Breslau, 
which, with that of Liegnitz, forms the remainder of 
the province of Prussian Silesia; while in the northern- 
most corner the district marches for some 12 miles 
with Poznania. 

The eastern boundary traverses the undulating 
western section of the plateau of Little Poland, follow- 
ing for the most part the courses of small rivers—in the 
north the Prosna, subsequently the Liswarta (Liss- 
warthe), and in the south the Brinitsa and Przemsza. 
These rivers, while affording a definite frontier line, donot 
form a geographical division, and the plateau stretches 
uniformly on both sides of the frontier from the Oder 
to the hills of Czestochowa. 

In the south-east the Galician frontier is formed by 
the Przemsza down to its confluence with the Vistula 
(Weichsel). The southern boundary follows the Vistula 
up to its bend at Schwarzwasser, continuing westwards 
tothe Oder and following that river to near Ostrau, thence 
following the Oppa from Ostrau to Jagerndorf, except 

1 While it has not been found convenient to confine the historical 


or economic section of this handbook strictly to Upper Silesia, it 
is this district alone which is here treated geographically. 
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for a curve designed to leave the town of Troppau to 
Austria. It then continues in a north-westerly direc- 
tion as far as the boundary of the Regierungsbezirk of 
Breslau, along the lower slopes.of the Altvater and 
Reichenstein Mountains, the line being on the whole 
fairly straight. The line of division between the 
Regierungsbezirke of Breslau and Oppeln crosses the 
Silesian plain in a north-easterly direction, cutting the 
Oder at right angles, and following no natural boun- 
daries. 
(2) SuRFACE AND RIVER SYSTEM 
Surface - 

The country west of the Oder is a south-easterly 
continuation of the plain of Middle Silesia, which 
extends to the foot of the Sudetes, rising with a 
slight gradient towards them. The mountain slopes 
lie mostly beyond the frontier, except for a spur which 
runs south-east, just within the frontier, from Jagerndorf 
to Hultschin. East of the Oder, the country is a plateau 
of moderate height, broken by the valleys of rivers and 
small streams, and rising into three ridges which radiate 
from a point beyond the Russian frontier near Bedzin 
(Bendzin). The northernmost of these ridges extends 
along the frontier and then in a north-westerly direction 
north of the Malapane beyond Kreuzburg into Middle 
Silesia, where it is known as the Silesian Ridge. 
Another ridge runs west, between the Malapane and 
the Klodnitz, to the edge of the Oder valley, where it 
rises to a height of 1,260 ft. in the Annaberg. The 
third ridge runs south-west by west by Nikolai and 
Rybnik to the Oder valley opposite Ratibor. 

In general, the country has a downward slope from 
both sides towards the Oder valley, which lies at an 
altitude of between 300 and 600 ft. ; the plateau lies at 
between 600 and 1,000 ft., only rising over the 1,000 ft. 
level at the higher points of the ridges. 


River System 
Nearly all of Upper Silesia lies within the drainage 
area of the Oder, which rises in Moravia, reaches the 
frontier near Ostrau, and follows it for 17 miles to a 
point near Oderberg. Thence it runs through the centre 
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of Upper Silesia for 87 miles to the Middle Silesian 
boundary. South of the frontier the upper Oder and . 
its tributaries are mountain streams liable to sudden 
floods, the most considerable of which occur in the 
spring and summer, and occasionally cause extensive 
damage to crops. Recent regulation of the banks has 
somewhat diminished the danger, but the large volume. 
of the flood-water renders it necessary to leave a wide 
channel, and the Prussian and Austrian Governments 
have hitherto failed to agree on any joint scheme for 
regulating the floods. 

The left-bank tributaries of the Oder are all small 
mountain streams, with the exception of the Glatzer 
Neisse, which rises in the Sudetes, and has a length 
of 122 miles. 

The right-bank tributaries, which rise in the Little 
Polish plateau, are rather longer and have a less rapid 
fall. The Klodnitz (52 miles in length) drains the 
western part of the industrial district ; in 1789 a canal 
28 miles in length was constructed along its course up 
to Gleiwitz. The Malapane (81 miles in length) rises 
a few miles east of the Russian frontier, and joins the 
Oder a little below Oppeln. The Stober (53 miles in 
length) rises west of Rosenberg and: flows westwards 
into Middle Silesia, joining the Oder just below its 
confluence on the left bank with the Neisse. 

The north-eastern corner of the Regierungsbezirk is 
drained by the Prosna, which is a tributary of the 
Warthe (Warta), and here forms the Russian boundary. 
The Vistula (Weichsel) forms the southern boundary 
for 27 miles from Schwarzwasser to Oswiecim (Ausch- 
witz). At Oswiecim it is joined by the Przemsza, which 
for the latter part of its course forms the frontier between 
Silesia and Galicia. 

(3) CLIMATE 

The climate of Upper Silesia is the most continental 
of any part of Germany, and has the greatest range 
of temperature. The mean January temperature 
(27° F., —3° C.) is colder than that of any other district 
except East Prussia, while the July mean (64° F., 
174° C.) is equal to that of the lower Rhine plain. 


B2 
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The rainfall is distinctly below the average for Prussia, 
the annual mean being 25 in. (647 mm.). The months 
with the greatest rainfall are July and August. The 
average of sunshine is high, being noticeably great in 
winter. 

The winters are severe, but not excessively long, the 
frost period being only between two and three months. 
Spring is about a week later than in Middle Silesia, 
and nearly a fortnight later than in west central 
Germany. The prevalent winds are west, north-west, 
east, and south-east. The east and south-east winds 
are cold and rough in winter ; they specially affect the 
country east of the Oder, and render it unattractive 
to settlers from the west. The climate is on the whole 
less unfavourable to agriculture than the soil. 


(4) SANITARY CONDITIONS 


From the standpoint of hygiene, Upper Silesia com- 
pares favourably with Russian Poland. It is naturally 
well supplied with water, with the exception of the 
region between the Malapane and the Klodnitz. Owing 
to a long series of epidemics, the Government some 
forty years ago instituted a comprehensive scheme for 
supplying this part of the country with water, which 
was completed by a similar scheme carried out by the 
Kreis of Kattowitz. 

Medical provision in the Regierungsbezirk Is, as in 
other Polish districts, not very efficient. Infectious 
discases and inflammation of the lungs are unusually 
frequent. Infant mortality is, however, lower than in 
_ the German districts of eastern Prussia. Deaths from 
tuberculosis are slightly above the average. 


(5) Rack AND LANGUAGE 


Race 
Upper Silesia is the southern part of the eastern 
border-zone of Prussia, in which the German and 
Polish races meet. The south-west parts of the Krezse 
of Ratibor and Leobschiitz also have a certain Czech 


population, which has spread across the frontier from 
Austrian Silesia. 
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As in other regions on the eastern frontier of Prussia, 
the races are not evenly distributed over the Regierungs- 
bezirk. The five Krevse west of the Oder are all pre- 
dominantly German, except for the rural parts of the 
Kreis Neustadt. The Kreise on the Oder and those 
east of the river are all predominantly Polish, except 
for the six larger towns, namely, Oppeln and Ratibor 
on the Oder, and Beuthen, Gleiwitz, Konigshiitte, and 
Kattowitz in the industrial district. If the Oder itself 
be taken as the boundary between the Polish and German 
sections of the Regierungsbezirk, the eastern and western 
sections have majorities of about three to one of Poles 
and Germans respectively. 

The Prussian census figures give the following pro- 
portions of Poles in the two districts and their most 
important sections: 


NUMBERS OF POLES IN Districts oF UPPER SILESIA, AND PROPORTIONS PER 
CENT. OF TOTAL POPULATIONS, ACCORDING TO GERMAN CENSUSES 


1867. 1890. 1900. 1910. 
Left (west) bank oxen Oder 
Kreise) é ; 58,466 56,062 59,557 
15% 16% 16% 17% 
Left (west) bank, excluding Kreis . 
Neustadt. ee 5% 5% 6% 
Kreis Neustadt : . 50% 48% 47% 47% 


Oder Kreise Oppel Kosel, and 

Ratibor) 205,839 218,202 231,153 
717% 63% 61% 60% 
Oder Kreise, excluding towns of 


Oppeln and Ratibor = 70% 67% 67% 
Town of Oppeln , _— 2207 24%, 20% 
Town of Ratibor . ‘ = 38% 40% 39% 

Right (east) bank oe Oder 
Kreise) : . 81% 717% 73% 66% 
Agricultural Kreise only . ; 386,750 406,563 450,249 
83% 84% 83% 80% 
Industrial Krezse only (excluding 
towns of Gleiwitz, Beuthen, 
Kattowitz, and Ko6nig- 
shiitte) 249,944 355,913 434,846 
— 79% 76% 67% 
Towns of Gleiwitz, Beuthen, : 
Kattowitz,and K6nigshiitte 49,453 81,786 82,333 
_ 459%, 42.0% 33%, 
Upper Silesia. : : : 950,452 1,118,526 1,258,138 


62% 60% 60% 57% 
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The figures show a fall of 3 per cent. between 1900 
and 1910 in the percentage of Poles to the total popula- 
tion, and suggest that, great as was the increase of the 
Polish population, that of the German was still greater. 
It is, however, clear that the more recent census 
figures cannot be relied upon, a fact due to the 
political bias of the enumerators and local officials.’ 
It may be concluded that the proportion of Poles to 
the total population has not fallen in the period, but 
was in 1910 at least as high as in 1900, and probably 
rather higher. The figures for 1900 are thus the 
best available means of determining the proportion 
of Poles both in the whole area and in the different 
districts. | 

The whole area falls into three sections : 

(a) The Kreise wholly on the left bank. Here the 
Germans are in a majority of six to one; and, if the 
Kreis of Neustadt, previously mentioned as having a 
largely Polish population, be left out of account, there 
is a German majority of sixteen to one. 

(b) The Kreise traversed by the Oder. Here the 
Poles amount, according to the figures for 1900, to 
61 per cent. of the total (which includes the Czechs). 
Excluding the towns of Oppeln and Ratibor, the Poles 
form 67 per cent. of the total, being more than twice 
as numerous as the Germans and Czechs together. 

(c) The Kreise wholly on the right bank. Here the 
Poles are, according to the figures for 1900, in a majority 
of practically three to one. The only exceptions are 
the four towns of the industrial district, which have 
a small German majority. In the rest of the industrial 
district the Poles form over 75 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, and in the agricultural Kreise, which cover nine- 
tenths of the right-bank section, the proportion of 
Poles is over five to one (83 per cent.). 

Thef relative proportions have altered very little 


1 The evidence on the subject is summarized in a memorandum on 
the language statistics of the German census of 1910 (Weber: 
Berlin, 1914), containing a preface (by Bernhard), entitled Die 
Fehlerquellen in der Statistik der Nationalitdten. 
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during the past hundred years, except in the six larger 
towns, where the fall in the proportion of Poles is due 
to the immigration of Germans. In other parts the . 
proportions have not varied by more than 4 per cent. 
since 1828. 

If the Oder is taken as the racial boundary, the 
eastern part of the Regierungsbezirk forms a solid block 
of Polish territory. Outside the four towns of the 
industrial district, the percentage of Poles in the popu- 
lation is as high as in any other large district, Russian 
Poland included. Among the German inhabitants of 
the four towns, moreover, are military and other officials 
of all grades, who are not indigenous, and should not be 
- counted in an estimate of the permanent population. 

The Czecho-Slovaks of Upper Silesia nearly all live 
in the western part of the rural Kreis of Ratibor, 
where they form 60 per cent. of the population. They 
are also found in the proportion of 10 per cent. in the 
adjoining Kreis of Leobschiitz. 

It should be observed that, strictly speaking, the 
Germans of Silesia, like those of East Prussia, are 
racially very mixed, and probably as much Slavonic 
as Germanic in blood. The modern national division, 
however, only follows the racial division in as far as it 
coincides with a difference of language. 


Language 
The Germans of Upper Silesia speak a Middle 
German dialect common to the whole province, and 
allied to the dialects of Lusatia and Thuringia. The 
Polish dialect of Upper Silesia, called by the Germans 
‘Water Polish ’, has a number of German expressions, 
and differs in a few points from the standard language. 
These, however, are not sufficient to prevent Silesian 
and other Poles understanding one another’s speech ; 
and standard Polish is used by Silesian Poles in writing. 
Since 1873 the Prussian authorities have made per- 
sistent and rough-handed efforts to replace the Polish 
language by the German, but this the Poles have 
hitherto effectually resisted. 
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(6) PopULATION 


Distribution 


~The population of Upper Silesia was in 1910 about 
2,207,000. That of the agricultural districts is fairly 
evenly distributed. It is thinnest (about 150 to the 
square mile) in the northern Kreise of Falkenberg, 
Lublinitz, and Rosenberg, and densest (about 300 to 
the square mile) in the western Kreise of. Neisse, 
Neustadt, and Leobschiitz. The three Kreise of 
Tarnowitz, Rybnik, and Ratibor include parts of the 
coal and other mine-fields, and have, on an average, 
460 inhabitants to the square mile. The industrial 
district proper, which covers an area of only 17 miles 
by 10, has a population of 850,000, or 40 per cent. of 
ues of. the whole Regierungsbezirk, and a density of 

5,050 per square mile. 

As a whole, Upper Silesia is more thickly populated 
than other parts of Prussia which contain a large Polish 
element, only one Krevs being as thinly populated as 
the province of East Prussia. The average density of 
the population (433 per square mile) is three times that 
of the population of East Prussia, and more than twice 
that of the population of Posen. 


Towns and Villages 


There are very few towns in Upper Silesia possessing 
municipal government. The six largest, with a popu- 
lation of over 30,000, are Konigshiitte (72,000), Beuthen 
(67,000), Gleiwitz (64,000), Kattowitz (43,000), Ratibor 
(38,000), and Oppeln (33,000)'. The four a of 
these are all in the industrial area. 

On the other hand, there are many communes or 
villages where great numbers of people live under urban 
conditions, but without the advantages of municipal 
enterprise. Twenty of these communes have popula- 


1 Cf. below, pp. 37, 38, where towns in Lower Silesia are also 
mentioned. 
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tions of over 10,000, the largest being Zabrze, which 
in 1912 had no fewer than 59,000 inhabitants. 

The German. element is larger in the towns than in 
the country. In the towns taken together it forms 66 
per cent. of the population, and predominates also in 
the communes with more than 20,000 inhabitants. In 
all other classes of communes the Poles are in a majority. 


Movement 


The population has increased since 1890 at the rate 
of 2-2 per cent. per annum. The rate for the towns 
has been 3-3 per cent. per annum, that for the country 
1-6 per cent. The population of the industrial region | 
is-twenty times as great as in 1828. That of the whole 
of Upper Silesia is over three times as great as in 1828. 

Both birth-rate and death-rate have been diminish- 
ing ‘steadily in recent years, as in the rest of Germany. 
The death-rate has fallen, as elsewhere, more rapidly 
than the birth-rate. The rates in 1913 were: births, 
37-5 per 1,000; deaths, 20 per 1,000; the average 
excess of births over deaths for the previous years was 
about 18-5 per 1,000. 

In Upper Silesia the birth-rate is higher among the 
Poles than among the Germans. In 1900 it was calcu- 
lated to be 47 per thousand for the Poles and 37 for 
.the Germans. The corresponding death-rates being 25 
and 26, the excess of births over deaths among the 
Poles was 22, and among the Germans 11] per thousand. 
The Poles were thus estimated to be 1 increasing at twice 
the rate of the Paes 
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II. POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


Purchase of Jaégerndorf by George the Pious. 

Covenant of succession between Liegnitz and Branden- 
burg. 

George Frederick deprived of Ratibor and Oppeln. 
Covenant of succession declared invalid. 

Jagerndorf confiscated from John George. 

Death of John George’s son. Elector of Brandenburg 
claims Jagerndorf, Ratibor, and Oppeln. 

Liegnitz line extinct. Elector of Brandenburg claims 
Liegnitz, Wohlau, and Brieg. : 

Silesian claims abandoned for Schwiebus. 

Restoration of Schwiebus. Silesian claims revived. 

Prussia recognizes the Pragmatic Sanction. 

Frederick the Great revives Silesian claims and invades 
Silesia. . 

Truce of Breslau. Cession of Prussian Silesia to Frederick 
the Great. 

Resumption of hostilities. 

Treaty of Dresden confirms arrangement of 1742. 

Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle confirms Prussia in possession 
of Silesia. 

War of Bavarian Succession. 

Jerome Bonaparte reduces Silesia. 

Silesia restored to Prussia. 

Oppression of Silesian Lutherans begins. 

Silesian Lutherans form separate Church. 

Insurrection of Silesian weavers. 

Revolutionists elect Committee of Public Safety. 

Constitution of Prussian Diet on existing basis. 

Negotiations between Austria and Napoleon III for 
recovery of Silesia. 


(1) Prusstan CLAIMS TO SILESIA 


THE history of Silesia up to the conquest of the greater 
part of the province by Frederick IT has been dealt 
with in Austrian Silesia, No. 4 of this series; it will 
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be well, however, to recapitulate those parts of it with 
which the Prussian claims, culminating i in annexation, 
are connected. 

Subdivision of Stlesia.—In the course of the four- 
teenth century, Silesia became subdivided into a num- 
ber of duchies, among which were Ratibor, Oppeln, 
Jagerndorf, Liegnitz, Wohlau, and Brieg. All these 
became at a later stage the subject of claims by the 
House of Brandenburg. 

Ratibor and Oppeln.—tiIn the reign of Vladislav of 
Bohemia (1479-1516) his nephew George, Margrave of 
Ansbach, known as George the Pious, obtained from 
_ his uncle in exchange for some pecuniary claims a pro- 
mise of the succession to the Dukes of Ratibor and 
Oppeln, who were without issue. The transaction was 
not legal, and, though it does not seem to have been 
seriously questioned for some time, yet in 1546 the son 
and successor of the Margrave, George Frederick, was 
deprived of the two duchies, which were held to have | 
escheated to the Bohemian Crown. Notwithstanding 
these flaws in his title, George Frederick claimed to 
dispose of this property by his will, leaving it to 
Joachim Frederick, afterwards Elector of Brandenburg. 

This was the sole ground of the claims of the House 
of Brandenburg to the duchies of Ratibor and Oppeln ; 
these were, therefore, of the most dubious character, 
and were in abeyance until 1642. 

J dgerndorf.—This duchy was purchased in 1524 by 
the Margrave George the Pious, and passed without 
question to his son, George Frederick. When, however, 
the latter included this duchy in the territory which he 
left to Brandenburg by his will, the Emperor disputed 
the validity of the will on the ground that the original 
enfeoffment of the Margrave George could not be 
extended to include persons who were not his direct 
descendants. Notwithstanding this objection, the 
duchy in fact passed according to the terms of the 
will, and from 1608 to 1623 was held by John George, 
the second son of the original beneficiary, Joachim > 
Frederick of Brandenburg. In 1623, however, in con- 
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sequence of the part played by John George in the 
Bohemian Revolution, the duchy was confiscated, and 
- bestowed by the Emperor on a member of another 
family. Claims to Jagerndorf were asserted by 
Frederick William, the Great Elector of Brandenburg, 
in 1642, on the death of John George’s son, and were 
thenceforward :persisted in. 

Inegmtz, Wohlau, and Brieg.—These three duchies 
had been made in 1537 the subject of a covenant of 
succession between Frederick, Duke of Liegnitz, who 
was a son-in-law of George the Pious, and the House 
of Brandenburg. By the terms of this curious agree- 
ment, it was provided that on failure of heirs to 
Liegnitz the three duchies should pass to Brandenburg, 
while correspondingly, if the Brandenburg succession 
should fail, the Bohemian possessions of that house 
should pass to Liegnitz. . 

Liegnitz being a fief of the Bohemian Crown, such 
an arrangement was clearly ultra vires, and in 1546 it 
. was declared invalid by the Estates of Silesia, and it 
was ordered that the two copies of the deed should be 
destroyed. With this order the Duke of Liegnitz com- 
plied, but the Brandenburg counterpart was preserved 
in defiance of Imperial orders; and on the death of 
George William, the last of the Dukes of Liegnitz, in 
1675, a claim to the duchies was immediately put for- 
ward by the Great Elector, though he shortly after- 
wards made an unsuccessful endeavour to commute 
this claim for the recognition of his title to Jagerndorf, 
which was perhaps the least shadowy of the Branden- 
burg pretensions in Silesia. 

The Schwiebus Complication.__In 1685, on reconcilia- 
tion with the Emperor, the Great Elector agreed to 
abandon all his Silesian claims in return for the cession 
of Schwiebus; and this arrangement was adopted and 
continued in force from 1686 to 1694. On the death 
of the Great Elector, however, in 1688, negotiations 
were started for the restoration of Schwiebus to Austria, 
which took effect in 1694; whereupon the Elector 
Frederick III, who became King of Prussia in 1701, 
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tentatively revived his Silesian claims. These were, 
however, not admitted by the Emperor, and remained 
in abeyance up to the death of the Emperor Charles VI 
in 1740. In 1732 King Frederick William I of Prussia, 
in whom the claims were then vested, actually con- 
sented to be the Emperor’s guest in Liegnitz and 
Jagerndort. 

The Silesian Wars.—On the death of the Emperor, 
however, Frederick IT (Frederick the Great), who had 
succeeded Frederick William some months previously, 
determined on pressing the Silesian claims, although 
his father in 1728 had recognized the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, whereby the hereditary dominions of Charles VI 
were guaranteed to Maria Theresa. 

In December 1740 he invaded Silesia, and captured 
Breslau in the following January. After various 
successes on Frederick’s part, Maria Theresa gave way ; 
and in June 1742 the Truce of Breslau, subsequently 
confirmed in Berlin, gave to Prussia that part of Silesia | 
which still belongs to her. . 

In 1744, however, war again broke out, but at the 
end of the following year the Treaty of Dresden con- 
firmed the settlement of 1742. During the. Seven 
Years’ War, Frederick’s title was again challenged, but 
the ultimate result was to leave the situation un- 
changed ; and, though so late as.1866 the recovery of 
the lost territory was made one of the objects of a 
proposed alliance between Austria and Napoleon III, 
Prussia has since remained in undisturbed possession 
of those parts of Silesia which were won by Frederick II. 


(2) SILESIA AFTER THE PRUSSIAN CONQUEST 


There is no indication of any violent attachment of 
the Silesians to Austria in 1741; and the Protestants 
of the region were probably willing to welcome Prussian 
rule. Even after the intervention of Charlés XII, they 
had suffered from repressive measures, including (for 
example) heavy fines upon converts to Protestantism, 
though the penal laws had been relaxed in practice 
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since 1737. Nevertheless, in the First Silesian War, 
there were sporadic instances of dislike to the invaders ; 
and bands of Silesians, inhabitants of the country dis- 
tricts, carried on a guerrilla warfare against the Prussian 
army. These risings were suppressed with great severity, 
and any Silesian found bearing arms was treated as a spy. 
The opposition to the Prussians was specially strong in 
the Polish districts, and the Polish Diets urged their 
sovereign, Augustus III, Elector of Saxony, to take up 
arms on behalf of the Roman Catholics of Silesia, who 
were threatened with subjection to a Protestant prince. 
In the towns, and especially in Breslau, Frederick tried 
every means of ingratiating himself; and his measures 
were made the subject of banter by Voltaire. At the 
opening of the war of 1740, Breslau showed no indica- 
tion of a desire to hold out in defence of Maria Theresa ; 
but, in spite of Frederick’s blandishments, it showed 
no greater desire to suffer on his behalf in 1757; while 
the circumstance that the Silesians of the Breslau 
. garrison, who had been pressed into the Prussian 
service, went over to the Austrians after the fall of the 
city, shows that, at the beginning of the Seven Years’ 
War, Prussian patriotism had not taken any deep root. 

The process of introducing Prussian administrative 
institutions was delayed by the Second Silesian War 
and the Seven Years’ War. The new province was 
administered after 1742 as part of the kingdom of 
Prussia, and was placed under a Prussian Governor, 
who reported directly to the King of Prussia. The old 
Estates, of which a permanent committee, the Con- 
ventus Publicus, was the organ of communication with 
the Emperor, came to an end. With the Estates dis- 
appeared the old local boards of finance and all the other 
mechanism of provincial autonomy. The administration 
of the law was placed in charge of two boards, meeting 
at Breslau and Glogau, and containing a majority of 
native Silesians; but the two boards of finance, con- 
stituted at the same time, were Prussian in composition. 
Direct contributions were imposed upon the peasants; 
and the towns paid their share of taxation in the form 
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of an excise. Frederick refused the appeal of the 
Silesian nobility to be allowed to share the privileges 
of the Prussian nobles with regard to taxation. On 
the military side of the administration, a regular 
system of annual levies for the army was instituted ; 
and fortresses were built or. restored and equipped. 
Religious equality was established; and Consistories, 
including both Roman Catholic and Protestant mem- 
bers, met at Breslau and Glogau. From these Con- 
sistorial Boards, and even from the decisions by 
Catholic Bishops, there was an appeal to Berlin, an 
arrangement which produced some initial difficulties 
with the Papacy. 


(3) Economic DEVELOPMENT UNDER FREDERICK 
THE GREAT 


The revenue of Silesia at the death of Frederick IT 
was double what it had been in 1741; and the increase 
was due, not merely to improved methods of taxation, 
but also to the attention bestowed on finance, agri- 
culture, and industry. It was in Silesia that Frederick 
first introduced the Credit Societét; and the system 
of agricultural credit thus established helped largely in 
the development of Silesian land. The industries of 
Silesia were encouraged. The Government superin- 
tended the organization of lead-mines and blast 
furnaces, and sold Silesian metals in Berlin, forbidding 
the import into Silesia of Swedish iron, except for the 
ordnance. Technical schools were established to give 
instruction in spinning wool, and a spinning qualifica- 
tion was established as a condition of permission for 
the marriage of peasants. In the linen districts near 
Hirschberg mining was prohibited, in order to secure 
an ample supply of wood for the bleacheries, and 
immigrant weavers were encouraged to settle. A con- 
siderable influx of German colonists after the conquest 
had an appreciable effect upon the prosperity of the 
province; and, when John Quincey Adams, who then 
represented the United States at Berlin, visited it in 
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1800, he was deeply impressed by the success of 
Prussian administration. The value of his evidence is 
enhanced by the circumstance that his account of 
Silesia was given in private letters, which were printed 
in America without his knowledge. They were soon 
published both in German and in French, and are 
frequently quoted by German historians. On the other 
hand, Seeley, in his Life of Stein, quotes a description 
by Theodor von Schon of a journey made in Silesia in 
1797, in which he deplores ‘ the horrible condition of 
the common man’, that is, the serf, and says that 
‘the labourers were so weak that on a Silesian estate 
it was‘necessary to have some 33 per cent. more hands 
than an equal estate in the Magdeburg district had ’. 
These conditions were a legacy from pre-Prussian 
times; and the Silesian serfs obtained their freedom by 
the Emancipation Edict of October 1807, which applied 
to all the territories of the Prussian monarchy, though 
local efforts were made to prevent it from taking 
effect. 


(4) EFFECTS OF THE NAPOLEONIC ERA 


Silesia was disturbed to some extent by the War of, 
the Bavarian Succession in 1778, but it did not again 
suffer from the ravages of war until the last years of the 
Napoleonic era. After the military collapse of Prussia 
in 1806, Jerome Bonaparte reduced Silesia, and in 1807 
only Kosel and Glatz held out for Frederick William ITI ; 
but by the agreements made in 1808, when Prussia 
lost her western possessions, Silesia was given back, 
although Napoleon might have conciliated Francis IT 
by its cession to Austria. The province was destined 
to play a large part in the War of Liberation. Silesia 
shared in the revival of national spirit which preceded 
the military struggle; and German Silesians rallied to 
the J'ugendbund, a political society formed to incul- 
cate the duties of Christian patriotism. Silesia had 
also its share in the administrative reorganization, 
and in 1808 was given one of the three superior presi- 
dents of provinces. Prussia was bankrupt; and the 
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cession of Silesia was discussed, both in France and in 
Prussia, as compensation for the indemnity payable to 
Napoleon. To avoid this necessity, two steps were 
taken, both of which affected the province. The sale 
of the royal domains, sanctioned elsewhere by the 
provincial estates, received in Silesia such general 
approval as the representatives of the Agricultural 
Credit Associations and some of the towns could give. 
The second financial expedient, the secularization of 
ecclesiastical property, affected Silesia more deeply 
than any other part of the kingdom, because the 
See of Breslau, the monastery of Griissau, and other 
ancient foundations were still in possession of very 
large revenues. A portion of the spoil was given to 
the University of Breslau ; and the sale of the remainder 
brought comparatively small results, for no one was 
rich enough to offer a large price. 

The first step in the War of Liberation was the 
retirement of Frederick William III to Silesia and the 
mobilization of the Silesian troops. The -German 
Silesians showed enthusiasm in contributing recruits to 
the army, but Treitschke admits that ‘the Poles in 
Upper Silesia did not share the devotion of the Ger- 
mans’, In the early stages of the war (1813) Silesia 
was not only the chief Prussian base but also the 
scene of important military operations. It was in 
attempting to destroy the Silesian army that Marshal 
Macdonald was defeated at the Katzbach (August) ; 
and the Silesian army played a distinguished part in 
_ the battle of Leipzig (October). 

Silesia, which had suffered with the rest of Prussia 
in the period of Napoleon’s conquest, suffered also 
during the campaign of 1813, but its economic recovery 
began at once. Mines and other industries reeommenced 
operations in 1814; and in the same year the Agricul-_ 
tural Credit Associations resumed payment of interest, 
although some. years had to elapse before the landed 
classes again became prosperous. In 1817 it was still 
almost impossible to find purchasers for Silesian 
manors. 

C 
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(5) SILESIA AFTER THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


After the European settlement, the old boundaries of 
Silesia were enlarged by the addition of part of Upper 
Lusatia, which, though before the eleventh century it 
had been connected with Silesia, had for seven centuries 
been Saxon. Thus enlarged, Silesia became one of the 
eight provinces of Prussia, governed by a Superior 
President: (Oberprdsident), and divided into Adminis- 
trative Districts (Regierungsbezirke), with subdivisions 
into administrative circles (landrdiliche Kreise). The 
Superior President or Lieutenant-Governor had very 
wide powers; and the first holder of the office, Merckel, 
had considerable popularity among the German Sile- 
sians. There remained, however, a strong local feeling. 
The Silesian ‘nation’ is a phrase of frequent occurrence ; 
and provincial independence was fostered by the 
‘Silesian Society for Patriotic Kultur’, and by the 
. prevalence of intermarriage among the Silesian families. 
Religious differences accentuated provincial feeling, for 
the Roman Catholic nobility avoided intimacy with 
the Brandenburg and Prussian Junkers, and found 
their associates in Vienna rather than in Berlin. These 
Austrian friendships assisted the rise of a strong ultra- 
montane party, led by Schimouski, the Prince-Bishop 
of Breslau. A division of opinion among the Protes- 
tants-was brought about by the attempt of Frederick 
William III to unite Calvinists and Lutherans. This 
effort, especially the introduction of a new Liturgy, 
was distasteful to the Silesian Lutherans, and from 
1827 onwards there were serious difficulties with the 
Government ; Lutheran pastors were imprisoned, and 
orthodox Lutherans migrated from Silesia at the very 
time when the King was engaged in settling in the pro- 
vince persecuted Lutherans from Tirol. In 1841 the 
recalcitrant Lutherans founded a separate Church. 

Another cause of internal trouble was the failure 
of Frederick William III to fulfil the promise of 
a Constitution. This breach of faith was specially 
resented in Silesia, where the Governor, Merckel, was 
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a follower of Hardenberg, and where industrial develop- 
ment produced a rapid growth of liberal opinion. | 
When the system of provincial estates was established, 
the Silesian notables urged that the peasants of Upper 
Silesia were not yet ready for political rights, but the 
Government did not accept their view. In 1823, 
therefore, the Silesian Diet was constituted on the usual 
principle of a division of nobles, towns, and peasants ; 
but, in Silesia, the estate of the nobility was subdivided 
into nobles and gentlemen, the nobles sitting in person, 
and the gentry, like the towns and the peasants, 
electing representatives. The growth of liberal opinion 
continued; and the repression of Silesian reformers 
created, even in Breslau, a sympathy with the Polish 
aspirations of the period about 1830, a sympathy 
which Treitschke attributes to a general desire to offer 
opposition to the Prussian Government. Political 
unrest continued through the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century; and in 1844 there was an insurrec- 
tion among the Silesian weavers. In the revolutionary 
years, 1847-8, there was a vigorous political agitation 
in Silesia; and the influence of liberal opinion was 
increased by famine, plague, and by the industrial 
troubles which form the subject of pt play, 
Fhe Weavers. In 1848 it was believed that a republic 
had been proclaimed at Breslau; and, though the 
revolutionary party had not gone so far, they did 
elect a Committee of Public Safety and sent a deputa- 
tion to Berlin to demand reforms. After the failure of 
the revolutionary movement and the constitution of 
the Prussian Diet on its existing basis in 1851, the 
representatives of the Silesian towns reinforced the 
progressive party; but, like the rest of Prussia, the 
Silesian province acquiesced in the reaction, aNd 
Silesian troops took their share in the wars which led 
to the formation of the German Empire. 


C2 
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Ill. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
CONDITIONS 


(1) Po.rricaL 


SILESIA sends 35 members to the Reichstag and 65 
to the Prussian Diet. Its political influence, as repre- 
sented in the Reichstag, is threefold. The district of 
Oppeln, where the Poles are in a large majority, is in 
sympathy with the Polish feeling in Poznania, and 
acts with the Polish section of the Reichstag; the 
large industrial towns support the Socialist party ; and 
the nobility belong to the Liberal section of the Con- 
servatives (the Rezchsparter) and to the Centre. The 
existence of Polish national feeling in Silesia has been 
an element in German policy, for Bismarck said that 
‘our geographical position, and the intermixture of both 
nationalities in the eastern provinces, including Silesia, 
compel us to retard, as far as possible, the opening of 
the Polish question’.! Nearly a quarter of the whole 
population of the province is Polish, and Poles constitute 
an overwhelming majority in many parts (see above, 
p. 5). In addition to nearly 1,200,000 Poles, there 
are over 100,000 Silesians whose mother-tongue is 
Czech or Wendish. The strength of the socialistic 
element among the German Silesians has caused con- 
siderable anxiety to the Government, and in 1890 was 
the subject of an Imperial oration. Bismarck, possibly 
influenced by dynastic considerations, suggested in the 
reminiscences dictated after his retirement that the 
Prussian Crown is the chief link that binds Silesia to 
Prussia : 


No one could decisively answer the question whether, sup- 
posing the Hohenzollern dynasty and all its rightful successors 


1 Bismarck, Reflections and Reminiscences, trans. A. J. Butler, 
i. 342 : : 
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to have passed away, the political cohesion of Prussia would 
survive. Is it quite certain that the eastern and western 
divisions, that Pomeranians and Hanoverians, natives of 
Holstein and Silesia, of Aachen and Konigsberg, would then 
continue as they now are, bound together in the indisruptible 
unity of the Prussian State ?1 


For administrative purposes the province is divided 
into the three Regierungsbezirke of Breslau, Oppeln, and. 
Liegnitz, subdivided into Kreise, of which there are 
25 in Breslau, 25 in Oppeln, and 21 in Liegnitz. 


(2) RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL 


Of the 5,225,962 inhabitants of Silesia in 1910, 
2,962,783 were Roman Catholics, 2,199,114 were 
Evangelicals (Lutherans), and 12,893 belonged to other 
Christian denominations. There were 44,985 Jews; and 
6,187: persons were entered in the census returns as not 
being of any religious description. Upper Silesia and 
Glatz are the districts predominantly Roman Catholic ; 
and Lower Silesia is chiefly Protestant. The educa- 
tional arrangements follow the ordinary Prussian 
system. Besides elementary schools, there are in the 
province 40 Gymnasia, 9 Realgymnasia, 7 Real- 
schulen, and 5 Oberrealschulen. Technical education 
is provided by Technical and Agricultural Colleges, 
and there are three Military Academies. 


1 Bismarck, op. cit., 1. 318. 
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IV. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


(A) MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


(a) Roads 


In Silesia the main public roads are the provincial 
roads and the district (Kreis) roads, which, as elsewhere 
in Prussia, are well metalled and kept in good repair. 
As might be expected, Silesia, an industrial province, is 
much better provided with such roads than the neigh- 
bouring province of Poznania, which is almost entirely 
agricultural. The following table gives statistics of 
the principal? roads in Silesia in 1912. Figures for 
Posen’ are added for comparison : } 


Regierungsbezirke Total for Total for 


of Silesia. Silesia. Posen. 

Breslau. Inegnitz. Oppeln. 
Provincial roads (km.) : 780 942 489 2,211 1,888 
District roads (km.) . . 4,276 2,412 3,452 10,130 3,186 
Km, of road to 100 sq. km. 37-4 24:6 29:8 30:6 17-5 


There are also roads maintained by the various 
parishes, but these are relatively few. 


(6) Rivers and Canals 


.The Oder is navigable for nearly the whole of its 
course through Silesia. As early as 1886 it was regulated 
for traffic as high as Breslau, beyond which it has since 
been canalized up to Kosel, while small vessels can go 
as far as Ratibor. The Oder affords the products of 
Silesia an outlet not only to Stettin, near its mouth, 
but also to Berlin and Hamburg, with which it is con- 
nected by an extensive system of waterways. The 
goods that go down-stream include coal, timber, sugar, 
cereals, iron, and cement. The up-stream traffic is also 
large and heterogeneous. 


1 Officially described as Kunststrassen im Rechtssinne. 
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Great quantities of coal from the mines of Upper 
Silesia reach the Oder by the Klodnitz Canal, which 
connects Gleiwitz and Kosel, a distance of 45 km. 


(c) Railways 


The position of Silesia in respect of railways is shown 
by the following table, which refers to 1913. Some 
other figures are given for purposes of comparison. 


Km. per Km. per 
Km. 1,000 Inhabitants. 100 Sq. Km. 
Silesia. : : . «». 4614-14 8-8 11-4 
Posen . : : : . 2,780:76 12-7 9-6 
Russian Poland ._ = 2-93 2-9 
German Empire. : -_ = 9-15 — 


In 1913, of the Silesian lines 2,849:70 km. were main 
lines and 1,764:44 km. were branch lines, of the same 
gauge as the main lines, but not so heavily laid. Of the 
2,332 km. of lines under the Breslau Railway Board, 
53 per cent. were single tracks and 47 per cent. were 
double tracks, whereas, in Poznania, of the lines under 
the Bromberg direction 71-5 per cent. were single tracks 
and 28-5 per cent. double tracks. In Silesia the double 
tracks predominate in the industrial regions such as 
those near KGénigshiitte and Breslau. 

The main line from Berlin to Lemberg runs through 
Liegnitz, Breslau, Oppeln, and K6nigshiitte. The only 
double track from Breslau to Vienna passes through 
Oppeln, Oderberg in Austrian Silesia, and Prerau in 
Moravia. The districts bordering on Poland are very 
well supplied with railways, mostly constructed for 
strategical reasons, but only two lines cross the frontier, 
one connecting Lublinitz, and the other Myslowitz, with 
Czestochowa. | 

Of tramways and light railways there are in Silesia 
799 km., whereas Poznania, with a smaller area, has 
820 km. Their gauge varies from 1-435 m. to 0-600 m. 
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(B) INDUSTRY 


(1) LaBour 


In 1907, 30 per cent. of the population of Silesia was 
dependent on agriculture and 43 per cent. on other 
industries; while in Upper Silesia, which has a great 
coal-field and important industries connected with it, 
the proportion dependent on agriculture was somewhat 
smaller. In Poznania, on the other hand, 54 per cent. 
of the inhabitants were dependent on agriculture and 
only 23 per cent. on other industries. 

The following table shows the numbers employed in 
the mining industry of Prussian Silesia in 1912: 


Upper Silesia. Lower Silesia. 


Officials, technical . : : 3,920 1,153 
» commercial . : 924 — 401 
Total . .  . 4,844 1,554 

Male workers ; | | 

Below ground . — . : 79,583 19,168 
Above ,, . .. 32,281 | 8,394 
Female workers 
Above ground . ; 5,721 | 361 
Total . . .  . 117,585 ° 27,928 


Workers engaged in the mining industry of Upper 
Silesia are but poorly paid. The highest wage paid to 
coal-miners in 1914 was 4:79 marks a day (after deduc- 
tions for insurance contributions, &c.); other labourers 
employed below the surface receiving only 3-51 marks. 


Men employed on the surface got 3:22 marks; boys 


under 16, 1-26 marks; and women, 1-31 marks. 

In the mining industry of Lower Silesia men’s wages 
are lower. In 1914 miners were paid on an average 3:89 
marks a day, and other labourers below the surface, 
3-46 marks. Boys, however, received 1-35 marks, and 
women, 1:73 marks. These wages compare badly with 
those of western Germany. In the Dortmund district, 
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for instance, a miner got 6-17 marks, and other workers 
below the surface, 4:49 marks. 

Women are poorly paid in all branches of industry. 
Before the war the highest wages for unskilled labour 
were 1-80 marks a day, given in Breslau town and in 
Waldenburg. At Schweidnitz 1-60 marks was a common 
wage, and in the circle of Liiben the maximum was only 
one mark, 

Though wages in mining and manufacturing industry 
remained low, they rose greatly, in some cases being 
doubled, during the twenty-five years preceding the 
war. The result was a serious deficiency in the supply 
of agricultural labour. It became increasingly difficult 
to keep the younger generation on the land, and many 
went to the local mines or even to those of Westphalia. 
This tendency, which affected the whole of Eastern 
Germany, is discussed at length in Prussian Poland, 

No. 45 of this series. 
~ The shortage of agricultural labour varies according 
to the locality. As a rule it is worse where sugar-beet 
is cultivated, as this needs seasonal labour. In the Kreis 
of Ohlau no labour from outside would be needed were 
it not for the sugar-beet cultivation, for which Polish 
labour used to be imported from Austria and Russia. 

For many years before the war, there was indeed 
little to attach the rural population to the land. As in 
Poznania (see No. 45 of this series), the small landholders 
had, in many cases, lost their land and communal rights 
and were constrained to work as day-labourers. The 
hind who ‘ lived in-’ was poorly paid, and a man and 
‘his wife together earned in Silesia no more than a single 
labourer in Mecklenburg. | 

In Silesia the payment of wages in kind is less 
common than in most other parts of East Germany ; 
and in consequence the money wage for many kinds 
of agricultural work is higher than in adjacent regions. 
Nevertheless the workers consider that it is to their 
advantage to receive at least part of their remuneration 
in land, fuel, or food. Great value seems to be attached. 
to facilities for cow-keeping. 
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Before the war, the usual daily wages for agricultural | 
work were as follows: 


| Marks 
Men (summer) . : ; ; . 110 
» (winter) . ; : : ; 1-0 
Women (summer) : : : - 0-70 
», (winter) ; ; : . 0-50 
Children over 10 ; : . 0°40 
Children under 10__—. . 0°30 
Piece-work was paid as follows : 
Marks. 
Mowing, per morgen . ; : . 1:50 
* Meadow and clover mowing, per morgen 1-0 
Binding, per morgen . , . 0-50 
Threshing grain, per bushel . , . 0°50 


(2) AGRICULTURE 


(a) Products of Commercial Value 


The following figures show, in hectares, the amount 
of land under various crops in 1878 and 1914: 


Wheat. tye. Barley. Outs. Potatoes, Sugar-beet. Flux, Vines. 
1878 161,577 637,686 164,496 331,649 317,008 24,703 15,690 1,409 
1914 227,931 603,726 142,072 390,847 343,031 90,463 5,974 768 


It is noticeable that the surface under wheat in- 
creased largely, and that the surface under sugar-beet 
more than trebled. On the other hand, the amount of 
flax planted greatly diminished (since it pays Germany 
better to import flax from Russia than to grow it), 
and the vineyards in Silesia cannot compete with those 
in more favoured localities. 

The following tables show (a) the total yield in 
Silesia of the chief crops in 1914, and (6) the average 
annual yield per hectare in each of the administrative 
districts of Silesia during the period 1910-14: 


(2) TorTaAL*PRODUCTION IN METRIC Tons IN 1914 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. Sugar-beel. 
476,174 953,098 317,584 821,544 4,873,004 2,566,760 
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(6) AVERAGE PRoDUCTION IN MeTRic Tons PER Hectarez, 1910-14 . 
Regierungsbezirk. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. Sugar-beet. 


Breslau . : . 1-95 154 2-09 2-04 14-89 30-08 
Liegnitz ; . 1:92 150 2-05 1-97 14-53 29-34 
Oppeln . . . 1-80 147 1:99 1-93 14-18 29-70 


It will be noted that the Breslau district is the most 
fertile and the Oppeln district the least. At the same 
time, the Krezs of Leobschiitz, in the Oppeln district, 
produces the best crops of potatoes in all Silesia; and 
the region round the town of Neisse, in the same 
district, is the most suitable in the whole province for 
sugar-beet. Nevertheless, the chief beet-growing area 
lies just to the south of the town of Breslau, where, in 
a tract of country measuring about 40 miles by 12, 
rather more than one-tenth of the soil is devoted to 
this crop. 

Silesia is an important contributor to the food 
supply of Prussia. In 1914, of the wheat grown in 
Prussia, Silesia produced 18-8 per cent.; of the rye, 11-6 ; 
of the barley, 16-8; of the oats, 13-5; of the potatoes, 
14-7; and of the sugar-beet, 18-8. Silesia had larger 
areas under oats and potatoes, and a larger production 
of these crops, than any other province of Prussia. It 
also held first place in respect of the extent of surface 
devoted to wheat, though the province of Saxony, 
from a smaller area, produced a larger quantity. In 
the production of sugar-beet Silesia stood second 
among the Prussian provinces. 


(b) Methods of Cultivation 


In general there has of late been a transition from 
the three-field system, which prevailed twenty-five 
years ago, to intensive culture with deep ploughing 
and the free use of artificial manures. On a typical 
farm near Ratibor, the first steam plough was intro- 
duced in 1893, and by 1911 five were in use; while 
the sum spent on artificial manures had increased nine- 
fold-and the. wages bill had doubled. On the more 
prosperous farms a great variety of artificial manures 
is used. For potatoes, however, artificial fertilizers 
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are employed only where farmyard manure cannot be 
got. Beet-growers use superphosphates, potash, Chile 
nitrates, and in some cases ammonia superphosphates. 
The refuse from the sugar factories also furnishes useful 
manure for the beet crop. 


(c) Forestry 


In Silesia there were in 1900, 1,161,892 hectares, or 
30:6 per cent. of the surface of the province, under 
forest—an area equal to about one-seventh of the 
forest lands of Prussia. Of this 78 per cent. is privately 
owned, 9-5 per cent. is the property of the communes, 
and 12-5 per cent. belongs to the State. The pre- 
dominant tree is the pine, which covers 87 per cent. 
of the forest area. 

The following table gives statistics for 1900 relating 
to the forests in each of the administrative districts of 
the province : : 


Extent of Area under Area under 
Forest. Deciduous Trees. Conifers. 
Regierungsbezirk. Hectares. Hectares. Hectares. 
Breslau 278,467 66,185 212,282 
Liegnitz 501,169 ~ 53,840 447,329 
Oppeln 382,256 26,515 355,741 
Total. 1,161,892 146,540 1,015,352 


The amount and value of the wood cut in the State 
forests during 191] were as follows: 


Cubic Metres cut. 
Gross Receipts 
Legierungsbezirk. Timber. Firewood. in Marks. 
Breslau . 307,245 146,443 5,040,864 
Liegnitz 81,108 29,536 1,360,694 
Oppeln . 313,506 95,888 4,797,316 
Total 701,859 271,867 11,198,874 


The commercial value of the Silesian forests has 
increased as roads and railways have improved. Fire, 
however, sometimes causes much damage, especially in 
Lower Silesia, where there are very extensive tracts of 
unbroken woodland. 
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(d) Land Tenure 


The table given below illustrates the distribution of 
cultivated land in Silesia. Figures for Poznania are 
appended. It will be seen that small and moderate- 
sized holdings are more common in Silesia than in Poz- 
nania. Nevertheless, the number of landless labourers 
in Silesia is very large. Before the war, in fact, it was 
estimated that of the day-labourers engaged in agri- 
culture, numbering approximately 235,000, over 89 
per cent. had no land, whether of their own or as part 
of their wages. Great landlords, though not so in- 
fluential as in Poznania, are still numerous. In Upper 
Silesia, before the war, 83,000 hectares of land were 
the property of the State, and 208,600 hectares were 
divided between six private owners, while eight pro- 
prietors of Middle Silesia possessed 193,000 hectares 
between them. Very large estates, however, are less 
numerous in Lower Silesia. 


Silesia. Poznania. 


Area of cultivated land (hectares) . 2,641,707 2,044,848  - 
| Percentage of Area. Percentage of Area. 
Holdings of 2 hectares and under. 4 2-6 
- 2-5 hectares ; ‘ 10 4-1 
_ 5-20 ,, ; . 29:5 27-3 
; 20-100 ,, ; . 24:5 21-5 
over 100 hectares. . 32 44-5 


The various kinds of small holdings which are found 
in eastern Germany are reviewed in Prussian Poland, 
No. 45 of this series. 


(3) MINERALS 


The figures quoted below will make clear the great 
importance to Prussia of the minerals of Silesia. The 
coal of the province is its most valuable asset, but 
several other minerals are sufficiently plentiful and 
accessible to repay working. By far the greater part of 
the mineral wealth of the province lies in the south- 
east corner of Upper Silesia, very near the frontiers 
of Austrian Silesia and Russian Poland. 
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(a) Natural Resources 


Coal.—There are two coal-fields in the province, 
one in Upper Silesia and one in Lower Silesia. The 
former is much the larger and more valuable. 

The coal deposits of Upper Silesia form part of a large 
coal-field, which extends across the frontiers of the pro- 


~. vince into Austrian Silesia and Russian Poland. Its total 


area is about 5,000 square kilometres, 1,000 of which 
are in Austrian territory, and 600 in Poland. In shape 
the field is a rough quadrilateral, with its angles at 
Post in Prussian Silesia, Golonog near Dombrowa in 
Russian Poland, Tenczynek in Galicia, and K6nigsberg 
in Austrian Silesia. The Prussian portion lies almost 
entirely to the east of the Oder, but there are seams 
of some value near Hultschin on the left bank, in the 
wedge of land formed by the main stream and its © 
affluent the Oppa. Of the area of the field that has 
been worked, the greatest part belongs to Prussia. 
The chief centres of production in Prussian Silesia are 
Gleiwitz, Konigshiitte, and Kattowitz. The most 
valuable seams, those of the so-called ‘ saddle group ’, 
lie mainly in Prussian territory; they are 80 ft. in 
thickness and form 10 per cent. of the strata in which 
they lie. They are found in a triangular area, between 
Zabrze, Orlau (in Austrian Silesia), and Radawa. Of 
late years they have been exploited on the Zabrze— 
Myslowitz ridge, the Rybnik-Nikolai ridge, and in 
the Hultschin district. 

Throughout the field the coal is generally of very 
high quality, and the seams are unusually thick. Its’ 
only serious defect is that it is mostly too dry to coke. 
Good coking coal, however, is found at Zabrze and 
Hultschin and in the deeper strata at Rybnik. 

' Estimates of the reserves of the field vary greatly, 
for few of the workings go below 1,500 ft. ; and specula- 
tions regarding the value, and indeed the existence, 
of deeper seams are often based on inadequate data. 
According to a recent estimate made by Professor 
Simmersbach of Breslau, the reserves at or above 
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a depth of 3,280 ft. amount to 86,245,000,000 tons, 
and those between 3,280 and 6,560 ft. below the surface 
to nearly as much. At the present rate of output the 
upper reserve will last nearly 2,000 years. 

The coal-field of Lower Silesia, sometimes known as 
the Waldenburg basin, extends from the slate hills 
at Landeshut in a south-westerly direction across the 
frontier of Bohemia, but nearly the whole of it falls 
within Prussian territory. The deposits, which extend 
over only a few square kilometres, lie embedded 
between the older layers of the Freiburg coal-formation 
and the porphyry, &c., of the Lower Silesian Coal 
Mountains (Ntederschlesische Steankohlengebirge).. There 
are pits at Altwasser, .Waldenburg, Gottesberg, Ditters- 
bach, Charlottenbrunn, Neurode, Mittelsteine, and 
Mohlten, most of- them being close to the first four. 
places. 

The coal, which is commonly found in fairly thick 
seams, 18 different in character from that of Upper 
Silesia. Most of it is excellent for coking, being of 
the ‘ quick-caking’ variety, which contains only 
a moderate amount of gas and produces the firmest 
coke. On the average, moreover, it excels oe coal 
of Upper Silesia in heating power. 

Professor Simmersbach calculates that the reserves. 
of the field at or above a depth of 3,280 ft. total 
1,233,000,000 tons, to which 1,711,000,000 must be 
added if twice that depth be taken as the basis of the 
estimate. The upper reserves will last over 500 years 
at the rate of output in recent years. 

Ingmite.—A considerable amount of lignite is found 
in the hilly districts of the Upper Silesian coal field, 
but it is worked only in the west of the Krevs of Oppeln. 

Lron.—The Muschelkalk (shell-lime) ridge, which runs 
along the north-eastern edge of the coal-field, contains 
iron ore alike in the Prussian, Russian, and Austrian 
sections. The ore is usually soft and earthy, with 
20 per cent. of water and a low percentage of iron, 
amounting to between 30 and 35 after drying. In 
places it contains zinc, which hinders the smelting 
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process. It is, in fact, only a second-class ore, and 
though plentiful and easily worked, it now supplies 
but a small proportion of the iron produced at the works 
which its presence caused to be erected in the district. 
The reserves in Prussian territory are estimated at 
16,000,000 tons, the field in this respect occupying 
the eleventh place among the iron-ore districts of 
Germany. 

Tron ore is found also in Lower Silesia. Its quantity 
is small, but its quality is much better than that of 
the iron ore of Upper Silesia. In 1910 it sold at an 
average of 12-74 marks a ton, while the average price 
of the Upper Silesian product was only 5-95 marks. 

Zinc and Lead.—Zine and lead are found in con- 
junction with iron ore in the Muschelkalk ridge“near 
--Beuthen. The zinc occurs in two veins, one of which 
is some 80 ft. above the other. In the lower vein the 
ore is blende; in the upper vein, calamine. Some 
500,000 tons are annually extracted. The deposits are 
among the most extensive in the world. Lead is also 
found in both the veins, about 45,000 tons of ore being 
obtained annually. It occurs, too, in association with 
iron near Tarnowitz, where, though formerly worked, 
it is not at present exploited. 

It is estimated that the reserves of lead and zinc 
suffice for a continued production at the present rate 
for 80 years. 

Stlver.—Silver is found with the lead and zinc ores 
of the Beuthen basin. About 10 tons are produced 
annually by the undertakings that work the zine 
mines. It is not present in sufficient quantities to 
repay exploitation apart from the other minerals. 

Copper.—Copper of good quality is mined in small 
quantities in both Upper and Lower Silesia. In 1910 
Silesian copper ore was worth 106-74 marks a ton, while 
the output of the province of Saxony, the chief source 
of copper in Prussia, sold at only 26-12 marks a ton. 

Arsenic.—At Reichenstein (Middle Silesia) are the 
largest arsenic mines and smelting works in the world. 

Other Minerals.—Pyrites is found in Upper and 
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Lower Silesia. Marl is dug for agricultural purposes 
in a small district east of Oppeln. The limestone of the 
Muschelkalk ridge forms the basis of an extensive 
Portland cement industry at Gogolin, where the ridge 
ends at the edge of the Oder valley. Building stone 
is quarried on the Muschelkalk ridge, where it is 
_ plentiful. 
| (b) Output 


Coal.—The output of the two Silesian coal-fields in 
the years 1908-10 is shown in the following table, 
figures for other important fields being also given: 


Upper Lower Rhineland- Kingdom of 


Silesia. Stulesia. Westphalia. Saxony. 

Metric Tons. Metric Tons. MetricTons. Metric Tons. 
1908 ij. . 383,966,300 5,623,900 84,851,500 5,378,200 
1909 ty. . 34,655,500 5,619,500 84,903,200 5,442,200 
1910 —it . 34,460,700 5,532,600 89,099,200 5,370,000 


Included in these amounts are small quantities of 
worthless products, which, in the case of Silesia, may 
be estimated at about 4 per cent. 

In 1912 the Silesian coal-fields together produced 
46,584,468 tons, or 28 per cent. of the output of Prussia. 

Ingnite.—The output of lignite in 1912 was 2,170,743 
tons, or 3-3 per cent. of that of all Prussia. 

Iron.—In 1912 Silesia produced 220,085 tons of iron — 
ore. This was only 4:3 per cent. of the ore raised in 
Prussia, and Silesia had regularly to import large 
quantities of ore from Upper Hungary, Styria, and 
Sweden for its smelting works. Of the Silesian output 
about 83 per cent. is produced in Upper Silesia and the 
remainder in Lower Silesia. 

In 1910 Upper Silesia produced 901,366 metric tons 
of pig-iron, or 9 per cent. of the output of Prussia. 
Its value was 54,806,000 marks, or 60:80 marks per 
ton. The chief smelting works are in the neighbourhood 
of Gleiwitz, Tarnowitz, Beuthen, Konigshiitte, and 
Myslowitz. 

In 1912 there were in Silesia 33 blast furnaces, while 
Rhenish Prussia had 76, and the whole German Empire 
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338. There were 58 steel furnaces in Silesia, as against 
187 in Rhenish Prussia and 605 in the Empire. Of 
puddling furnaces Silesia had 102, Rhenish Prussia 124, 
and the German Empire 378. 

Zinc.—In 1912 Silesia produced 517,572 tons of 
zinc ore, more, that is, than any other mining district 
of Germany and 80 per cent. of the production of. 
Prussia. 

In 1910, of the 216,363 tons of raw zine produced in 
Prussia 138,668 came from the furnaces of Upper 
Silesia. The works are in the extreme south-east of 
the province. 

Lead.—The production of lead ore in 1912 was 
48,569 tons and exceeded that of any other mining 
district in the Empire, amounting to over 34 per cent. 
of the Prussian output. Of raw lead, Silesia in 1910 
produced 41,261 tons, or 27 per cent. of the output 
of all Prussia. 

Copper.—In 1912 no copper ore was mined in Silesia, 
but in 1914 1,806 tons were raised. This was only 1 per 
cent. of the Prussian output. Although the amount 
was small, the quality was high. 

Arsenic.—Of arsenic ore the Silesian output in 1912 
was 4,870 tons, the whole of the German production. 

Pyrites.—In 1912, 19,682 tons of pyrites were pro- 
duced in Silesia, or 6 per cent. of the Prussian output. 


(4) MANUFACTURES 


Sugar.—In 1910-11 there were in Silesia 49 factories 
producing 336,857 tons of raw sugar. In 1913 Saxony 
was the only Prussian province which produced more 
raw sugar than Silesia, and in the production of refined 
sugar Silesia surpassed all the others. The sugar-mills 
and refineries of Silesia lie mostly in the country, 
within easy reach of beet-growing estates, but there 
are three mills in Breslau and three in Ratibor. 

Beer.—In 1910 there were in Silesia 516 breweries, 
of which 285 were in the towns and 231 in the country. 
The total output was 2,886,300 hectolitres, or 13 per 
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cent. of the Prussian production. By 1913 the output 
had increased to 2,995,312 hectolitres. 

Spirits.—In 19 12-13 the amount of spirits produced 
in Silesia was 492,869 hectolitres, an output exceeded 
by only two Prussian provinces—Brandenburg and 
Posen. The spirit is distilled chiefly from potatoes, 
but partly from molasses; and the distilleries are 
generally in the country districts near the raw material. 
There are five distilleries in Breslau. The yield of the 
excise tax on spirits is very great in Silesia, and in 
1914 was upwards of 25,000,000 marks, exceeding that 
of any other province of Prussia. 

Cotton.—In 1909 Silesia had 145,563 cotton spindles 
and 20,325 cotton looms, or 1-2 per cent. of the spindles 
and 7-6 per cent. of the looms of the whole German 
Empire. Compared with that of Rhenish Prussia and 
Westphalia, the cotton industry of Silesia is small, the 
former having twenty times as many spindles and about 
three times as many looms. 

The cotton-spinning machinery is for the most part 
somewhat old-fashioned; and Westphalian yarns are 
used in large quantities in the Silesian weaving sheds. 
There are cotton mills at Friedland, Landeshut, Lan- 
genbielau, Lauban, Mittelwalde, Peterswaldau, and 
Reichenbach. 

Flax.—In Middle and Lower Silesia flax-spinning is 
a considerable industry, though the flax used is chiefly 
imported from other provinces. At Freiburg and 
Landeshut in Middle Silesia and at Neusalz and Ziller- 
thal in Lower Silesia, there are four large mills with an 
aggregate capital of 22,500,000 marks. In Gorlitz, 
which specializes in handkerchiefs, there are three 
spinning-mills and two weave Linen cloth is 
made at Liebau. 

Wool.—Woollen weaving is an industry of Lower 
Silesia. At Liegnitz there is a large mill, with a capital 
of 1,000,000 marks and 750 hands. At Sagan there are 
10 mills, one of them large. 

Paper and Wood-pulp.—There are 60 paper and 
wood-pulp factories in Silesia. They are found chiefly 
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in Lower Silesia, where there are mills at Arnsdorf, 
Sagan, Hirschberg, and Ullersdorf. Many of these 
factories are of considerable size; engine plant of 
500 h.p.-is not uncommon and several mills have plant 
of 5,000 h.p. | 

Chemicals.—There are big chemical works at Zabrze, 
Ratibor, and Reichenbach. A large combine of works, 
with a capital of 5,640,000 marks, refines the Glauber’s 
salt found near Kattowitz, producing 5,000 tons yearly, 
or 7 per cent. of the output of all Prussia. It also 
produces manures and aniline dyes. Sulphuric acid 
is manufactured at Zabrze and Ratibor, and at Saarau 
in Middle Silesia, where pyrites imported from Spain 
is used. Carbonic acid is made at Grafenort in the 
Schweidnitz district. 

Glass and Pottery.—Glass sand is found in Lower 
Silesia, and glass and pottery are made on a considerable 
_seale at Gorlitz, Rauscha, Weisswasser, Bunzlau, 
Bernsdorf, and Muskau. Muskau specializes in hollow 
glass, and also has pottery works. Bottles are made at 
Schweidnitz in Middle Silesia. In 1908 there were in 
Lower Silesia 49 glass-works with 111 furnaces and 
11,135 hands, in Middle Silesia 8 glass-works with 21 
furnaces and 2,490 hands, and in Upper Silesia 7 glass- 
works with 14 furnaces and 139 hands. 

Cement.—A good deal of cement is made in Silesia, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Oppeln, where there 
are some large works with an aggregate capital of about 
18,000,000 marks. There are also cement works at 
Breslau, and at Neukirch in Lower Silesia. 

Machinery.—The manufacture of machinery is of 
considerable importance. At Breslau there are 40 
factories devoted to it, of which 19 make agricultural 
machinery. There are also machine works at Gleiwitz, 
Kattowitz, and Ratibor in Upper Silesia, and at 
Glogau and Hirschberg in Lower Silesia. 

Pianos.—At Liegnitz there are 8 piano factories, 
among them being the largest in eastern Germany. 
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(C) COMMERCE 


(1) Domzstic 


(a) Principal Branches of Trade 


Breslau, situated about midway between the frontiers 
of Russia and Austria, used to be a centre for the 
distribution of goods to those countries. In recent 
years the character of its trade has altered. Its sugar 
market is the largest in Germany, except that of Magde- 
burg, and it has a considerable commerce in wool, 
cotton, and agricultural products. 

At Gleiwitz there is a trade in grain, leather, wool, 
and wine, and at Oppeln much traffic in grain, timber, 
and leather. The most important article of domestic 
commerce is coal, but there are no statistics which 
show precisely how much of the produce of the coal-fields 
is consumed in Silesia. It may be inferred, however, 
from such figures as are available, that in the period 
1908-10 nearly half the coal produced in Upper Silesia, 
and about two-thirds of that produced in Lower 
Silesia, went to destinations within the province. 


(6b) Towns 

There are in Silesia 7 towns with a population. of 
more than 50,000. 

Breslau (pop. in 1912, 537,000), besides its important 
commerce, has a large number of factories making 
railway material, machinery, furniture, linen, cotton 
and woollen goods, carpets, gloves, sugar, liqueurs, 
china, earthenware and glass goods, oil, paper, and card- 
board. There are also gun, bell, and iron foundries. 

Gorlitz (86,000) has manufactures of cloth, machinery, 
and handkerchiefs, and a considerable trade in iron and 
steel. 

Kénagshiitte (72,000) has a large iron and steel works, 
and is the centre of the Silesian zinc industry. | 

-Inegnitz (69,000), in addition to many small industries, 
has an important manufacture of pianos. 
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Beuthen (67,000) is a great mining centre, has seven 
rolling-mills and three chemical factories, and is the 
head-quarters of a number of companies for mining 
and smelting zinc or lead. 

Gleiwitz (64,000) has factories for the manufacture 
of machinery, chemicals, fire-proof goods and cement, 
glass, and paper. 

Zabrze (59,000), though a notable coal-mining centre, 
has no municipal organization, and from the adminis- 
trative standpoint is only a rural commune. It has 
iron-works, foundries, three rolling-mills, and a glass 
furnace. _ 

Schweidnitz (33,000), though smaller than the towns 
noticed above, is the centre of a district containing 
a number of small manufacturing towns whose varied 
activities include iron-smelting, the making of glass and 
pottery, linen and cotton weaving, coal mining, and the 
manufacture of chemicals. 


(c) Orgamzations to promote Trade and Commerce 


Before the war, trade was promoted and organized 
in Silesia by the same means as were employed in 
other parts of Prussia. Each of the large towns had 
its Chamber of Commerce. | 


(2) FoREIGN 


There are no published statistics showing the total 
quantity and value of the goods sent out of the province 
or brought into it. Silesia’s most important export is 
naturally coal; and for the years 1908-10 a German 
statistician, Paul Helmuth von Kulmiz, in Das Absatz- 
gebiet der schlesischen Kohle has compiled figures show- 
ing the average quantities dispatched per annum by 
rail and water to destinations outside the province. 
His statistics unquestionably cover very nearly the 
whole export of Silesian coal; but, as both the coal-fields 
lie near the frontier, small quantities were doubtless 
sent to Austrian and Russian destinations by road. 
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Allowance must be made for this in poneiieas the 
following tables. 


(a) COAL DISPATCHED BY RaIL OR WATER FROM THE UPPER SILESIAN 
COALFIELD TO DESTINATIONS OUTSIDE THE PROVINCE 


Destination. Annual Average, 1908-10, Percentage of 

in Metric Tons. Total Output. 
German Empire, excluding Silesia 9,630,831 28-05 
Moravia and Austria 4,058,476 11-81 
Galicia and Bukovina 1,561,787 4-54 
Bohemia . . 679,001 1-97 
Hungary 1,057,765 3:07 
Russian Poland 752,551 . 2-18 
Other Regions : 98,628 0-30 
Total . : : j ‘ 17,839,039 51-92 


(b) CoaL DISPATCHED BY RAIL OR WATER FROM THE LOWER SILESIAN 
COALFIELD TO DESTINATIONS OUTSIDE THE PROVINCE 


Destination. Annual Average, 1908-10, Percentage of 

in Metric Tons. Total Output. 
German Empire, excluding Silesia 628,928 11-25 
Moravia and Austria. 113,837 2-05 
Bohemia ‘ ‘ . 970,322 17-35 
Other Regions. ; : ; 3,226 0-05 
Total . : é : : 1,716,313 30-70 


Silesia has also an external trade in coke and 
briquettes, The following table shows the average 
quantities exported per annum by rail or water in the 
period 1908-10. The figures refer to metric tons. 


From Upper Silesia. From Lower Silesia. 
Destination. Coke. Briqueties. Coke.  Briquettes. 
German Empire ne 
Silesia) - . 92,344 48,302 273,708 10,309 
Moravia and Austria. 38,892 18,095 37,659 7,026 
Galicia and Bukovina 43,354 16,204 — — 
Bohemia . ; . ; — — 303,959 5,623 
Hungary . f ; . 937,915 4,508 8,393 — 
Russian Poland ~ 121,717 — 23,496 — 
Other Regions . ‘ 9,435 5,449 ~~ — 
Total 343,657 92,558 647,215 2,958 
/ 
h 
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THE KIEL CANAL 


I. ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1853 Dissolution of the German Federal Navy. 
Acquisition of Jade Bay by Prussia. 
1864 Cession of Slesvig and Holstein to Austria and Prussia. 
1865 Prussian Government decides to convert Kiel into a naval 
port. 
1866 The construction of the canal promised. 
Battle of Koniggratz. 
Prussia acquires Slesvig and Holstein. 
1869 Completion of Wilhelmshaven harbour. 
1886 Bill for construction of canal accepted by Diet. 
1887 Foundation stone laid. 
1890 Heligoland ceded to Germany. 
1895 Canal opened. 
1914 Enlarged canal opened. 


(a) NavaL Pottcy oF GERMANY 


THE construction of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. 
known also as the Kiel Canal, connecting the North Sea 
with the Baltic Sea, was one of a chain of measures 
aiming at the extension of German commercial enter- 
prise and naval power. After the dissolution 
of the embryonic German federal navy in 1853, 
It fell to Prussia for nearly a generation to keep 
alive the idea of a defensive fleet; yet, in adding 
steadily to her small navy, Prussia, as a State hain- 
pered by a vulnerable seaboard, considered primarily 
her own safety. In 1853 the Prussian Admiralty 
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took an important step in this direction, when for half 
a million thalers (about £75,000) it acquired from 
Oldenburg Jade Bay, with a strip of adjacent 
land, for the purpose of a naval harbour. Building 
works were begun two years later, but the present 
harbour of Wilhelmshaven was not completed till 1869. 
_ The navy question became more prominent through 
the acquisition by Prussia in 1866 of the Danish 
Duchies of Siesvig and Holstein, including Kiel and 
its extensive bay, situated in the latter Duchy. From 
the standpoint not only of Prussia, but of Germany at 
large, this was the most important result of the Danish 
War. Prussia had occupied Kiel soon after the cession 
of the Duchies to her and her ally, Austria, as a result 
of that war: and in March 1865, while the territories 
were still in joint possession—Prussia administering 
Slesvig and Austria administering Holstein—the 
Prussian Government decided to convert Kiel into a 
naval port, and demanded from the Diet a large vote 
for the necessary work and for a number of small 
vessels of war. In a speech made on June 1, 1865, 
while the fate of the Duchies was still undecided, 
Bismarck, then Minister-President, stated that Prussia 
would in any event refuse to renounce her interest in 
them, except on the condition that Kiel Harbour 
remained in her sole and absolute possession. In the 
speech from the throne with which the Diet was opened 
in the following January (1866), the construction of 
the long-desired Kiel Canal was formally promised. 
Nevertheless, in order to secure the formal and per- 
manent possession of Kiel, the Austro-Prussian 
condominium in the annexed territories had to be 
terminated ; and to that end another war was necessary. 
After Austria’s defeat in 1866 Prussia annexed both 
the Duchies. In later years Bismarck stated that the 
acquisition of Kiel as a naval base and the natural 
starting-point of a canal connecting the North and 
Baltic Seas was his object in bringing about the Danish 
War; and, whether his claim to sagacious foresight in 
the matter be conceded or not, the possession of Kiel 
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was undoubtedly of paramount importance to Prussia. 
Recalling the origin of the Kiel Canal scheme, 
Bismarck wrote (1891-1892) :— 


‘‘ One of the enterprises, the possibility of which I had 
advanced, is now, after long delay, being carried into execu- 
tion—the North Sea and Baltic Canal. In the interest of 
German sea-power, which was then capable of development 
only under the name of Prussia, I (and not I alone) had 
attached great importance to the building of the canal and 
the possession and fortification of both its mouths. The desire 
to make a concentration of our naval forces possible, by cutting 
through the stretch of land separating the two seas, was still 
very vigorous as an after-effect of the almost morbid enthu- 
siasm for the fleet in 1848; it slumbered, however, until the 
time when we had the territory in question at our free dis- 
posal. In my endeavours to revive this interest I met with 
opposition in the Committee for National Defence, of which 
the Crown Prince was President, but Count Moltke the real 
head. . 

‘s The latter, as a member of the Reichstag, gave it as his 
opinion on June 23, 1873, that the canal would only be 
navigable in summer, and was of doubtful military value; with 
the forty to fifty million thalers which it would cost it would 
be better to build a second fleet. The reasons advanced 
against me in the suit for the Royal decision weighed with 
the King more because of the great regard His Majesty had 
for the military authorities than because of their intrinsic 
value. They culminated in the argument that so costly a 
public work as the canal would require for its protection in 
time of war a number of troops which could not be withdrawn 
from the army without weakening it. . . . Owing to the 
excessive pressure of other business and the manifold struggles 
of the ‘seventies, I could not apply the time and energy 
necessary to overcome the resistance offered to my project in 
the Imperial councils by these authorities; and the matter was 
pigeon-holed. I ascribe the resistance I experienced princi- 
pally to that military jealousy with which, in 1866, 1870, and 
also later, I had to maintain struggles that were more painful © 
to my feelings than most others. 

‘* In my endeavours to win the Emperor’s consent I rather 
gave prominence to the military considerations likely to appeal 
to him than to any political advantages on commercial 
grounds. . . . If our united fleet can issue from the har- 
bour of Kiel, from the mouth of the Elbe, and even, if the 
canal is lengthened, from the Jahde also, without a blockading 
foe being aware of it beforehand, the latter would be compelled 
to maintain a squadron equivalent to our whole fleet in each 
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of the seas. On this and other grounds I was of opinion that 
the making of the canal would be more advantageous for the 
defence of our coasts than if we applied the cost of it to 
building fortresses and enlarging our fleet, especially as we 
had not unlimited resources for manning our fleebt. . . . . 

‘‘ What the reasons were that relaxed the resistance of the 
Committee of National Defence in the year 1885 I do not 
know. Perhaps Count Moltke had in the meantime convinced 
himself that the idea of an alliance between Germany and 


Denmark, which he had formerly entertained, was imprac- 
ticable.’”? ; 


(b) CEssIon OF HELIGOLAND TO GERMANY 


It was with the idea of taking in hand this great 
project that Bismarck, first in 1884 and again in 1885, 
approached the British Foreign Secretary, Lord Gran- 
ville, with the suggestion that Heligoland should be 
ceded to Germany. In a memorandum of the first con- 
versation on the subject with the German Ambassador, 
Count Miinster (May 17, 1884), Lord Granville relates 
that the ambassador told him that the construction of 
the canal was then contemplated, and that 


‘“‘ Heligoland, which, of course, would be always open to our 
[ British] ships, would be a necessary key to such a plan.’’ 


Count Miinster added that 


‘it was as good as impossible that Germany and England 
should ever be at war, but the cession of Heligoland would 
strengthen the good feeling of Germany towards this country 
to an extraordinary degree.’”? 


Lord Granville declined to commit himself to any 
expression of opinion upon a question so controversial ; 
and it was agreed that the matter should, for the 
present, go no further. In the following January the 
subject was again opened by the German Ambassador, 
acting on instructions from Berlin, but with the same 
result. Eventually Heligoland was ceded to Germany 


1Prince von Bismarck, Gedanken und Erinnerungen, Stuttgart, 
(898, II, pp. 29-31. 

?Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Life of the Second Earl Granville, 
London, 1905, II, p. 351. 
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by the Government of Lord Salisbury under the African 
Convention of July 1, 1890; and the Emperor took 
formal possession of the island on August 10 following * 


(c) CONSTRUCTION OF THE CANAL 


By this time the construction of the canal was well 
advanced. In view of the fact that it was primarily 
intended to serve the interests of national defence, the 
scheme was carried out as an Imperial enterprise. The 
bill on the subject was approved by the Reichstag on 
February 18, 1886; on June 3, 1887, the foundation 
stone was laid by Emperor William I, “in honour of 
United Germany, for its progressive welfare, and in 
sign of its power and might”; and the canal was 
opened by the Emperor William II on June 20, 1895. 
Eighty vessels of war, representing fourteen Powers, 
were present at the inaugural ceremony. From the 
naval standpoint the canal proved of immediate advan- 
tage in greatly reducing the length of the voyage 
between the naval port of Wilhelmshaven and Kiel. 
Extensions and improvements were authorised by the 
Reichstag in 1907 and the enlarged canal was formally 
opened on June 25, 1914. 


*For further particulars see below, pp. 30, 31. 
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II. GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, DIMENSIONS, 
AND ITINERARY 


(a) GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION 


TueE Kiel Canal crosses the peninsula of Jutland at 
its base, uniting the Baltic at Holtenau, on Kiel Har- 
bour, 4 miles from Kiel Town, with the lower Elbe at 
Brunsbiittel, 15 miles above Cuxhaven. 

The country through which the canal passes rises in 
level steadily, but very gradually, from the west coast 
to a watershed about 10 miles from the east coast, and 
from thence descends fairly steeply to the sea on the 
east. Both coasts are much indented; but, whereas the 
western inlets have shallow channels through mud flats, 
those on the east are deep and form good harbours. 

The soil of the district is practically all Quaternary 
(glacial) or alluvial. On the west coast it consists 
largely of alluvial marshes. The central area is mainly 
a poor gravelly soil known as “ geest,” with stretches of 
heath and pinewoods. The hills fringing the east coast 
form the most fertile district of the peninsula. 

The Eider is the only considerable river in the neigh- 
hourhood. It joins the Canal at Rosenkranz and leaves 
it at Rendsburg, whence it flows north-west to the 
North Sea. Its total length is 117 miles, including the 
section incorporated in the Canal. Below Rendsburg 
it has a very slight fall, and flows for the most part 
through marshes. 

The only town situated on the Canal is Rendsburg, 
which had a population of 17,314 in 1910. The 
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average number of inhabitants per square mile in the 
district traversed is about 130. The town of Kiel (in- 
cluding Gaarden) had 211,627 inhabitants in 1910. 
The population is Low German in race and language, 
and almost exclusively Protestant. | 

The eastern and western approaches to the Canal lie 
well inland, on estuaries whose entrances are sufliciently 
narrow to be virtually unapproachable in war time. 
Variations in water-level in the entrances have necessi- 
tated the building of locks. The variation at Bruns- 
biittel is about 10 ft., and is due to the tide. That at 
Holtenau is due solely to the action of wind, and only 
occurs on about 25 days in the year, the maximum varia- 
tion being 1°7 ft. | 

The western entrance, at Brunsbiittel, lies 15 miles up 
the Elbe; and the deep channel in the river is at some 
points less than 3 cables wide. Seaward from Cux- 
haven mud-flats border the channel; and there are a 
number of sand-banks above and below that town. 
Dredging on a considerable scale has been necessary to 
procure a sufficient depth in the channel, which even at 
the shallowest point below Brunsbiittel (viz., between 
Ostebank and Oste reef) is at least 44 fathoms deep at 
low water, with a tidal rise of 10 ft. This minimum 
depth is maintained right up to Brunshausen (17 miles 
below Hamburg). | 

The eastern entrance, at Holtenau, les between 
Friedrichsort and Kiel, on the western bank of the 
Firth of Kiel (Kieler Fohrde), and about 6 miles from 
its mouth. This firth extends inland in a south-south- 
westerly direction for 9 miles. It is 14 miles wide at 
its broadest point, and at Friedrichsort narrows to 4 
cables (less than 1 mile) between the 5-fathom lines. The 
little river Schwentine enters the firth from the south- 
east, a little below Kiel. The whole of the inner part 
of the firth, above Friedrichsort, is known as Kiel Har- 
bour, and has a depth of 6 to 9 fathoms. It is occa- 
sionally icebound for sailing ships for a few days, but is 
rarely closed for steamers. | 
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(6) DIMENSIONS 


The Canal was completed in 1895. Thirteen years 
later work was begun on a scheme by which the depth 
and width of Canal and locks have been enlarged, and 
the swing-bridges have been replaced by fixed high-level 
bridges. These improvements were practically com- 
plete in June 1914, when they were formally opened. 

The following are the principal dimensions :— 


@ 
| 
— As Constructed| As Enlarged 
: (1895). ; (1914). 
Breadth at bottom - ee re 72 ft. 144 ft. 
- depth of 20 ft... se 118 ft. 
water-level .. : 213 ft. 335 ft. 
Depth .. die 7 29 ft. 6 in. 36 ft. 
Height of fixed bridges above water- 131 ft. 131 ft. 
level 
Number of fixed high-level bridges. . 2 5 
5 swing bridges .. a 2 
(Ancther was 
constructed 
later at 
, Holtenau). 
Length. . 22 fs 61 miles. 
Locks— 
Length oe a : 492 ft. 1,082 ft. 
Width oe end 82 ft. 148 ft. 
Depth i - o 29 ft. 39 ft. 
Maximum dimensions of vessels al- | 
lowed— éj 
oe ee Available for 
oi ra = nas ° vessels of any 
Draught : Si - 264 ft. 
Height of mast above water-line 131 ft. nee 
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The new locks, which are the largest in existence, are 
in addition to the old, so that there are now four locks 
side by side at each entrance. 
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(c) ITINERARY 


Kilometres 
from Description. Banks. 
Brunsbiittel. : 
0 Western entrance. Brunsbiittel 
harbour. Four locks .. ..| Low. 
1 Ferry (high-road) = ..| Ditto. 
3 Ferry .. Ditto. 
54 Blangen. Two former swing-bridges Very low. 
carrying West Holstein railway, 
probably replaced in 1914 by high- 
level bridge a few kilometres fur- 
ther on 
6 Feiry .. Ditto. 
7 Kudeness (lake), to N.W. of Canal..| Land often below 
water level of 
Canal, and pro- 
tected by dykes 
12 Siding .. - ..| Ditto. 
14 Ferry (high-road) - ..| Ditto. 
15 Burg, a little to N. a3 ..| Ditto. 
164 a ..| Low. 
18 Ferry (high- road) a ..| Ditto. 
21 as ..| High. 
22-3 Siding .. a as ..| Ditto. 
23 Ferry . a ..| Ditto. 
26 Klein Bornholt, Ferry ss ..| Ditto. 
27 Gross Bornholt . Ditto. 
30 Grinental. Fixed high- level bridge Ditto. 
carryiug road and single railway 
Neumiunster - Heide), Watershed 
between Elbe and Eider basins 
31 Beldorf ‘ ..| Ditto. 
344 Steenfeld Ferry .. sé ..| Low. 
35 Siding .. 26 .-| Ditto. 
40 Oldenbuttel Ferry. Cana] reaches| Ditto. 
Eider valley 
45 Ferry .. i ee ..| Ditto. 
47 Siding .. : Sa ..| Land below water 
level. 
49 Ferry .. ar i 
54 Schilp Ferry. * Canal approaches 


Rider. High dyke protects Canal 
from flood water 
59 Westerrénfeld Siding. Canal leaves| Higher. 
Kider valley and makes detour! 
round Rendsburg 
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Kilometres 
from Description. Banks. 
Brunsbittel. 
60 Rendsburg. Former swing-bridge| Higher 
carrying high-road probably re- 
moved 
62 Two swing-bridges carrying main 
railway, probably replaced by fixed 
high-level bridge in 1914. New 
bridge probably also carries road 
64 Ferry . 
65-6 Audorf Lake, most westerly of chain 
of lakes through which course of 
River Eider and of old Eider Canal 
formerly ran. Turning place for 
large ships in lake 
67 Lake 7 
68 ~ Lake te 
684-71 | Schirnau Lake .. 
73 Steinrade. Canal leaves old Eider High with con: 
Canal which turns south siderable undu- 
lations 
74 Ferry .. Ditto. 
80 Konigsforde. Canal rejoins course off Ditto. 
old Hider Canal 
83 Rosenkranz. Upper Eider runs in| Ditto. 
from south 
84 Siding .. Ditto. 
85 Ferry .. es we ..| Ditto. 
fot Levensau. Fixed high-level bridge} Ditto. 
carrying road and single railway 
(Kiel—Flensburg) 
95 Knoop.. Ditto. 
96 Former swing- bridge carr ‘ying high- Iitto. 
road replaced by high level bridge 
begun in 1910 
97 Holtenau. Eastern entrance. Four} Ditto. 
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Ill. FINANCE AND ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE. 


(a) FINANCE 


Cost.—The original cost of constructing the Canal 
was £7,647,000; and, if to this be added the cost of the 
improvements completed in 1914, namely £11,421,000, 
the total cost stands at £19,068,000. The original 
expense of construction per mile, viz., £125,300, was 
less than that of any of the other great canals. - The 
Suez Canal cost £245,785 per mile, and the Manchester 
Ship Canal £516,547 per mile. 

Dues.—The tolls charged for through traffic are as 
follows :— 


General Traffiic— 


Marks. 
On the first 400 net register tons, 
per ton... aa sie ... 0°60 
From 400 to 600 register tons, per ton 0-40 
From 600 to 800 register tons, per ton 0-30 
Above 800 register tons, per ton ... 0:20 
Minimum charge __... ve ... 10-00 


German coastwise traffic— 


Up to 50 net register tons, perton... 0-40 
Minimum charge __... ae ... 6:00 


Vessels empty or in ballast pay the tolls, less 20 per 
cent., and incur no minimum charge. 

Financial Position—A capital expenditure of 
£19,068,800, which was the total cost of the Canal up 
to 1914, would need a yearly return of at least. 
£764,000 to provide for interest and sinking fund. 
Profits made before 1914 should of course be compared 
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with the original cost only, viz., £7,647,000. Up to 
1903 the canal was maintained at a lo’s, but from that 
year to 1914 the annual balance-sheet always showed a 
profit, though sometimes a very small one. The follow- 
ing figures illustrate the increase in the net receipts 
during this period:— - 


£ 
1903-4°__.... a se .. 2,834 
1906-7... i 6 ... 12,156 
1910-11... es as ... 99,331 
1913-14... die ce ... 231,440 


It will be seen from these figures that in 1906-7 the 
interest on the original expenditure was only 0:15 per 
cent., and even the very considerable increase in 1914 
raised it to only 3 per cent. The receipts have thus 
not been sufficient to pay any considerable dividend 
on the investment. The tolls cannot be raised so as to 
provide for interest charges and for the amortisation of 
the original cost of construction, for the Kiel Canal, 
unlike the Panama and Suez Canals, does not connect 
regions of vast traffic, nor does it greatly shorten ocean 
routes, and therefore the imposition of heavier dues 
would defeat its own objects. 

It remains to be asked if the Kiel Canal, though not 
in itself a profitable undertaking, in the sense of earn- 
ing a substantial dividend, may not have contributed to 
the increase of prosperity in the towns influenced by it. 
There have been cases of this sort. The Manchester 
Ship Canal, for instance, has not paid high dividends, 
but the citv of Manchester has derived immense advan- 
tage from it; and in many cases individual investors, 
though getting no direct return on their investment, 
have recouped themselves by the increased prosperity of 
their businesses. It does not appear, however. that the 
German Baltic ports have derived much advantage 
from the Kiel Canal. Between 1890 and 1910 the 
populations of Liibeck, Danzig, and Kénigsberg in- 


1 The fiscal year of the Canal Administration begins on April 1. 
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creased only between 40 and 50 per cent. Stettin, it 
is true, showed an increase of 103 per cent. and Kiel of 
205 per cent.; but these increases, though considerable, 
were not remarkable in comparison with those of other 
towns during the same period; and it is reasonable to 
suppose that Kiel, as headquarters of the German Navy, 
would have shown a great increase even without the 
Canal. 


(6) Economic IMPORTANCE 


Tonnage passing through the Canal,—Sartori,’ after 
elaborate calculations, estimated the tonnage likely to 
pass through the Canal in 1895 as 11,700,000 registered 
tons. Events have proved that this estimate was much 
too high. In 1896, the first complete calendar year 
when the Canal was open, the whole of the traffic using 
it as a through route amounted to only 1,751,065 tons, 
and the steam tonnage was only 1,821,311. It is true 
that, except for a slight drop between 1906 and 1909, 
the traffic steadily increased from year to year. Never- 
theless, in 1913-14, the last fiscal year before the war, 
the total traffic had reached only 9,077,708 tons, a 
figure well within Sartori’s estimate for 1895. Of this 
total 87 per cent. (7,845,511 net register tons) was 
steam tonnage, while sailing ships and barges or 
lighters contributed respectively 5°5 per cent. and 7:5 
per cent. 

The types of vessel passing through the Canal in 
1912-1913 and 1913-1914 were as follows: 


Average size, 
Year. Number. Tonnage. in net 
register tons, 
1918-1914 16,501 | 7,845,511 | 475 
1912-1913 } Steamers z ‘ 15,557 | 7,161.207 460 
1913-1914 ae 9.772 | 512,630 52 
1912-1918 } Sailing ships { 9957 | 475,100 51 
1913-1914 \ Lightors and f 2,116 | 719,567 340 
1912-1913 barges 2157 | 744,109 344 


1A. Sartori, Kiel und der Nord-Ostsee-Kanal. Berlin, 1891. 
(2007 ] 6 
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The diagram (Fig. 1) shows the percentage of ships 
of various tonnage passing through the Canal in 1913- 
1914. 

It will be clear from the table and the diagram that 

liners make very little use of the Canal, and that the 
traffic ordinarily consists for the most part of sailing | 
ships or steamers of no great size. In 1913-1914 only 
2°5 per cent. of the ships passing through were of over 
1,500 tons, and only 6:1 per cent. of over 1,000 tons, 
while 67-7 per cent. were of 400 tons and under. Of the 
steamers only 47:2 per cent. were of more than 400 
tons." 
Goods carried through the Canal.—The trade from 
the Baltic to the North Sea is largely in wheat, eggs, 
butter, timber, and wood-pulp, while that in the reverse 
direction is chiefly in coal, iron, manufactured goods, 
and rubber. The total quantity of goods carried 
through the Canal in 1914 was 8,392,819 metric tons. 
Details, which can be given for only part of this 
total, are shown in Fig. 2. | 

Only a small part of the timber exported from the 
Baltic goes via the Canal. In 1913 Finland exported 
10,000,000 metric tons of timber, and of the Russian 

ports Riga and Libau alone exported 1,468,000 metric 
~ tons, whereas the amount of timber which passed 
through the Canal in 1913-14 was only 1,669,084 tons 
in all. 

Nationality of Vessels using the Canal—About hali 
the steam tonnage passing through the Canal is under 
the German flag. The diagram (Fig. 3) shows the 
shares of various nations in both the total traffic and 
the steam traffic of the Canal in 1913-14. 

Share of ports in the Canal Traffic.—The following 
tables (p. 15) show the shares of various groups of 
ports in the Canal traffic. 


1 Tt should be noted that local traffic on the Canal and the 
movements of warships are ignored throughout. 
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Origin of Shipping entering the Canal in 1913-14. 


Percentage of 
total tonnage. 
Elbe ports ... a | 
German North Sea ports 553 
British ports : 

Dutch, Belgian, and Rhine ports... 
French ports ‘ 

Other western and southern ports 
German Baltic ports ms 
Russian Baltic ports 

Danish ports 

Norwegian ports ... 

Swedieh ports 
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Destination of Shipping leaving the Canal in 1913-14. 


Percentage ot 
total tonnage. 


Elbe ports ... on dou. 7 
German North Sea ports sé wh. 
British _ ports a .. 116 
Dutch, Belgian, and Rhine ports 15-4 
French ports 6 4:7 
Other western and southern ports 1-1 
German Baltic ports eo. -a 
Russian Baltic ports as ..., 128 
Danish ports at ade .. 61 
Norwegian ports .. O1 
Swedish ports o 


Advantages of the Canal to Mer om t Trafic —The 
table given below shows how far a saving in distance 
and time is effected by ships from various ports going 
to the island of Bornholm, in the Baltic, via the 
Canal, instead of round the Skaw. An average speed 
for a large tramp steamer is 9 knots and for a 
combined passenger and goods steamer 13 knots. The 
mean of these two, viz.., 11 knots, has been taken as a 
hasis for calculating the saving in hours for ships of 
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1,000 tons. Such ships, however, are rarely found in 
the Canal. The ocean liners from America do not, as a 
rule, go further than Hamburg, where goods consigned 
to the Baltic are trans-shipped. Danish, Russian, and 
Swedish liners on their way from Copenhagen, Libau, 
and Gothenburg to New York do not go through the 
Canal. German liners from Stettin to New York go 
round the Skaw. The steam vessels using the Canal 
are, on an average, of about 400 tons; and for these 
6 to 8 knots is a fair rate. The mean of these, viz., 
7 knots, has been taken as a basis for calculating the 
saving in time for vessels of that size. Allowance 
must, of course, be made for the crucial fact that while 
in the Canal vessels are restricted to a very low rate 
of speed, the average time taken on the passage from 
end to end being 13 hours. 


| 


| | Time saved (Time saved 
Distance Distance} Saving | or lost for | or lost for 


Ports. by round in vessels of | vessels of 
Canal. | Skaw. |distance.’ 1,000 400 
! | tons. tons. 
eee Se seen | err: 
Hamburg to | Miles. | Miles. | Miles. Hours. Hours. 

Bornholm 250 610 360 24 46 
Bremerhaven .. 285 570 285 18 35 
Emden a 345 600 255 15 31 
Dover.. feu 560 760 200 10 3 
Calais.. Le 560 760 200 10 23 
London ae 600 790 190 9 22 
Humber 3 535 685 150 5 16 
Hartlepcol xe 585 675 90 0 7 
Sunderland es 590 670 80 — 1 6 
Newcastle - 600 670 70 —: 5 
Firth of Forth .. 650 690 40 — 4 0 


Whether a saving in time carries with it a net 
saving in expenses depends partly upon the number of 
hours saved, and partly upon the size of the vessel. It 
has been estimated! that for ships of between 3,000 and 
5,000 tons, the daily working expenses average 10 cents 

18. R. Johnson, Panama Canal Traffic and Tolls. Washington. 
1912. 
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per ton. In the case of smaller ships the average would 
probably be nearer 12 cents (6d.). On this basis, the 
expenses of a vessel of 1,000 tons would amount to £25 
a day, or £1 Os. 10d. an hour. As a ship of this size 
passing through the Canal would have to pay about 
£20 12s. in tolls, it follows that unless nearly 20 
hours were saved, there would be no saving in expense. 
It appears, therefore, from the table printed above, 
that a 1,000-ton ship, with a speed of 11 knots, going 
to Bornholm from any port west of the Elbe would in- 
crease its expenses by choosing the Canal route in pre- 
ference to that round the Skaw. 

In the case of smaller ships, however, the Canal route 
is more advantageous. For a ship of 400 tons, the 
working expenses, at the rate already quoted, would be 
£10 a day, or 8s. 4d. an hour, and the Canal tolls 
approximately £11 15s. A saving of 281 hours would 
therefore compensate for the Canal charges; so that a 
400-ton vessel, with a speed of 7 knots, bound for Born- 
holin from any of the German North Sea ports would 
save expense by using the Canal. If, however, the port 
of departure were further west or south, it would be 
cheaper to go round the Skaw. 

These calculations, though somewhat abstract in 
character, are sufficient to show why the Canal has not 
been successful from a commercial point of view. They 
have, however, necessarily left out of account certain 
considerations which cannot be expressed by figures, 
and which explain why the Canal route has gradually 
increased in favour. It is evident that for ships carry- 
ing passengers or perishable goods, a saving of time is 
of great value, even if it involves an increase in 
immediate expense. Moreover, the voyage round the 
Skaw is dangerous. Between 1858 and 1891 there 
were on that route more than 8,000 shipwrecks, an 
average of 5 per week. In five years 92 German ships 
were lost with crews numbering 708 persons. Further, 
bad weather often causes damage to cargo even wher — 
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the ship escapes harm. ‘Thus for small vessels the 
safety offered by the Canal is a great attraction. 

Comparison with the Suez Canal._—A brief compari- 
son with the Suez Canal will throw light upon the 
future economic value of the Kiel Canal. 

By 1895 the Suez Canal had cost £22,238,097, and 
since then considerable sums have been i Pose on enlarg- 
ing it. In 1910, though 94 per cent. of the vessels using 
it had a draught of less than 26 ft., 1t could accommo- 
date vessels drawing 28 ft.; and 1 per cent. of those 
using it were of this draught. In 1912 a scheme was 
undertaken to give the Canal a depth of 36 ft., a mini- 
mum bottom width of 187 ft., and a greater breadth 
through much of its course. The Canal can thus ac- 
commodate very large ships, and the average size of 
vessels using it has, in fact, increased from 898 tons in 
1870 to 3,688 tons in 1911. 

In the early years of the Canal’s history the traffic 
was sinall, for when it was opened most of the freigh: 
between Europe and countries in and beyond the Indian 
Ocean was carried in sailing vessels. These could 
not go via Suez, on account of the rocks in the Red Sea, 
and therefore continued to use the Cape route. Gradu- 
ally, however, the freight steamers which were built for 
the Suez route secured the traffic with the Far East 
and Australasia. Between 1880 and 1890, which was a 
decade of trade expansion in Great Britain and other 
European countries, the traffic rose 126 per cent. Be- 
tween 1890 and 1900, which was a period of depression, 
the increase was only 43:20 per cent. Since then. 
however, traffic has risen more rapidly, and in 1910 the 
net tonnage was 18,324,794 tons, a rise of 70:2 per cent. 
above the figures for 1900. 

The tolls charged by the Suez Canal are 65-25 fr. per 
net register ton, with a charge of 10 fr. for every pas- 
senger above 12 years of age. This charge, which is 
high in comparison with that of 60 pf. per net register 
ton made by the Kiel Canal, is made possible by the 
situation of the Suez Canal. Very little of the traffic 
that goes through the latter is on the margin of advan- 
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tage. For instance, the time saved between London 
and Bombay is 24 days. Calculated according to the 
estimate cited above (p. 16), the gross saving 
of running expenses made by a 3,000-ton ship 
using the Canal is therefore £1,500, while the 
tolls paid to the Canal for tonnage (apart from pas- 
sengers) are £750, so that there remains a_ net 
saving of £750, besides the advantage of the saving in 
time. It is evident, therefore, that for many ships the 
Suez Canal charges might be raised, although the new 
route through the Panama Canal, by placing a certain 
class of ships on, the margin of advantage, will tend to 
bring them down, since for a ship going from Liverpool 
to Sydney the route vza Panama is only 150 miles 
longer than that via Suez. 

It is thus clear that the Kiel Canal, which at best 
saves only 46 hours, is in a far less advantageous posi- 
tion than the Suez Canal for charging higher rates 
with a view to increasing its revenue. 


(c) PossiBitities oF FuTuRE DEVELOPMENT 


The future prosperity of the Kiel Canal depends on 
three factors: (1) a considerable growth of traffic 
between the North Sea and the Baltic, some part of 
which would use the Canal; (2) an increase of pas- 
senger traffic, for which the saving of time would be 
an advantage too great to be neglected; (3) an increase 
in the traffic in perishable goods, for which, again, a 
saving of time would be important; (4) the provision 
of a better trans-shipping harbour on the Baltic side 
of the Canal. 

(1) Balttc—North Sea Traffic—The Baltic lies off 
the main routes of commerce, and its shipping 
has not developed as fast as that of the North 
Sea. In 1830, of German shipping 34:45 per cent. 
belonged to the North Sea and 65°55 per cent. to the 
Baltic ports. In 1900 the proportions had been com- 
pletely changed, 86°6 per cent. belonging to the North 
Sea and 13:4 per cent. to the Baltic. This change was — 
partly due to the general direction in which commerce 
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(2) Passenger Traffic.—It might be expected that, 
with the development of prosperity in Russia, there 
would be a large growth of passenger traffic, for which 
the saving of time would be important, and which con- 
sequently would use the Canal. There is, however, 
every prospect that a shorter route from Hull to Petro- 
grad will be adopted via Gothenburg, Stockholm, and 
Abo. This journey, it is estimated, can be accom- 
plished in two and a half days; and, as the present 
route via the Kiel Canal takes four and a half days, 
there would be a net saving of two days. 

(3) Perishable Goods Traffic——The same route would 
compete for perishable goods. There is a proposal to 
create a great free port at Abo on the lines of Hamburg 
and Copenhagen. The scheme involves the construc- 
tion of railway ferries of 10,000 tons dead-weight, 
which would carry loaded trucks from Abo to Stock- 
holm. Goods could thus be transported between Scan- 
dinavia, North-West Europe, and Great Britain with- 
out undue interruption. It is even suggested that 
ferries might be run between Gothenburg and Hull, so 
that it would be possible to ship goods between the 
eastern states of America and Moscow, only breaking 
bulk once, at Liverpool. 

(4) Trans-shipping Factlities—As- headquarters of 
the German Navy, Kiel is not a very suitable spot for a 
commercial harbour. Since the construction of the 
Kiel Canal, a free trans-shipment harbour with very 
light harbour dues has been constructed at Copenhagen ; 
and it is stated that the Kiel Canal has been injured 
by this competition. It is now proposed to convert 
Eckernforde into a trans-shipping port and to connect 
it by canal with the Kiel Canal. This, it is believed, 
would induce liners conveying freight for the Baltic to 
proceed by the Kiel Canal through this new route to 
Eckernfoérde instead of direct to Copenhagen. It is, 
however, doubtful if this would in any way diminish 
the competition of Hamburg. 
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(d) GENERAL SUMMARY 


The amount of mercantile tonnage passing through 
the Kiel Canal has not justified the expectations that 
were formed at its opening. Unlike the Suez Canal, it 
is not used by large liners, although its dimensions 
would now accommodate the largest vessels; and, as its 
use does not save much time, it cannot, like the Suez 
Canal, charge high tolls. Its revenue has not yet been 
sufficient to pay adequate dividends and establish a 
sinking fund. It is, however, of great value to the 
small vessels which chiefly use it, since the bad 
weather round the Skaw sometimes causes great 
delay and damages cargo. Some of the coasting trade 
may, in the future, be diverted from it by the system 
of east to west canals, now projected in Germany; but, 
on the other hand, the diversion of Russian export and 
import traffic from the Black Sea to the Baltic by pro- 
jected canals, the growth of Russian trade, and the 
establishment of free ports in Russia may exercise a 
favourable influence on the Kiel Canal by considerably 
increasing the traffic between the Baltic and the 
North Sea. 
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HELIGOLAND 


I. GEOGRAPHY PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL 


(1) Position 


Tue island of Heligoland (7.e., Holy Land) is 
situated off the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, being 36 
and 50 miles from Cuxhaven and Bremerhaven respec- 
tively, where those rivers enter the sea, and about a 
hundred miles from both Hamburg and Bremen. 


(2) SURFACE AND COAST 


The island consists of a triangular mass of rock 
known as the Upland or Cliff, rising almost perpen- 
dicularly to a height of about 200 feet, and a slowly 
diminishing foreland of sandy beach at the south- 
east end, known as the Lowland. Communication 
between the two leveis is effected by means of a wide 
and convenient wooden stairway with nearly 200 steps 
_and an electric hoist. The maximum length of the 
Upland is about a mile and a furlong, and its greatest 
width about a third of a mile. East of the island, less 
than a mile away, lies Dune Island, which is hardly 
more than a sandbank, about a mile and a quarter long 
and a fifth of a mile wide. Formerly it was a part of 
Heligoland; but in 1720 the sea broke through the 
connecting neck of land. Dune Island contains a large 
bathing establishment, which is Heligoland’s special 
attraction in summer to visitors from the mainland. 
There are two harbours, between the island and the 
Dune; only small vessels, however, are able to land 
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their passengers at the quay, though the largest vessels 
find good anchorage off the Dune. 


(3) ETHNOLOGY AND LANGUAGE 


The great majority of the inhabitants are Frisians, 
who speak the Frisian dialect, while High German is 
the language of official intercourse, as well as of church 
and school. 


(4) POPULATION 


Since the transfer of the island to Germany 
the population has largely increased, whereas between 
1860 and 1890 there had been a slight decline. 
The number of inhabitants enumerated in the German 
census of the latter year (December 1) was 2,086, viz., 
953 males (45-7 per cent.) and 1,133 (54:3 per cent.) 
females, of whom 1,479 lived on the Upland and 607 
on the Lowland. The number in 1900 had increased 
to 2,307, and the census of 1910 showed a population, 
exclusive of the military, of 3,027, viz., 1,728 males 
and 1,299 females. The males, however, included be- 
tween 600 and 700 imported labourers engaged on 
harbour works; and the settled population is estimated 
to have been about 2,400, and the relative numbers of 
the sexes approximately the same as twenty years 
before. 

In the summer months the population is greatly 
swelled by visitors from the mainland, who frequent: 
the island for the sake of the sea bathing. The staying 
visitors (Kuradste) numbered 12,700 in the year of 
the cession, 22,200 in 1901, 30,000 in 1908, and 35,000 
in 1911; but there were in addition many thousands 
of passing tourists and trippers. The bathing season 
lasts from June to the end of October. At the time of 
the cession the number of houses was about 400, of 
which all but 60 were situated on the Upland. The 
number is now estimated at over 530, of which 380 area 
on the high and 150 on the low level. 
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II. POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1714 Heligoland ceded to Denmark. 

1806-7 Berlin and Milan Decrees and British Orders in Council. 

1807 Denmark at war with Great Britain. 

1814 Treaty of Kiel. Heligoland ceded to Great Britain. 

1884-85 Germany sounds Great Britain as to proposed transfer 
of Heligoland. 

1890 Heligoland transferred to Germany. 

1900 German Civil Law introduced. 


(1) Danisu RULE 


HELIGOLAND is one of the Frisian islands, and, 
as part of Slesvig, was included in the dominion 
of the Dukes of Slesvig-Holstein-Gottorp until 
1714, when it passed to Denmark. Its occupation by 
Great Britain nearly a century later was an incident 
of the Napoleonic Wars. 

When, by the Berlin Decree of November 21, 1806, 
and the Milan Decree of December 17, 1807, Napoleon 
instituted the “Continental System,’ British forces 
occupied various maritime points in Europe whence 
endeavours were made to break the blockade. Heligo- 
land, whose Danish ruler had been forced into hostili- 
ties with England after the Peace of Tilsit (July 7, 
1807), was one of those bases. The English took 
possession of the island in September 1807. 

At that time Heligoland became an important depot 
for English merchandise, which was systematically 
smuggled into German ports, insomuch that Napoleon 
annexed the north-west coast of Germany, including 
the mouths of the rivers Jade, Weser, and Elbe 
(December 10, 1810), with a view to suppressing the 
active trade in contraband which was being carried on. 
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(2) British Rue 


On the fall of Napoleon, though independently 
of the general Continental settlement which fol- 
lowed it, Denmark, by the Treaty of Kiel (January 14, 
1814), ceded the island to the British Crown; 
and it remained in British possession for three- 
quarters of a century. During this period British 
authority was represented on the island by 
governors, who for a long time exercised almost un- 
restricted administrative powers, though later these 
powers were shared with a council. The Governor’s 
official residence, the separate Heligoland — 
stamp, and several batteries of small guns were the 
principal outward symbols of British possession. 


(3) GERMAN RULE 


The island was ceded to the German Empire 
under the Anglo-German Agreement of July 1, 1890, 
in consideration of territorial concessions made by 
that country to Great Britain in East Africa. 
Some years before Bismarck had twice sounded the 
British Foreign Office—tirst in May 1884, and then in 
January of the following year—on the question of 
giving up the island. As an inducement he had first 
held out the prospect of the conversion of the islan-1 
into a “good harbour of refuge’’ which was always 
to be open to British ships, though upon the second 
invitation the admission was made that the island, if 
it changed hands, would be strongly fortified. On 
each occasion Lord Granville had declined to commit 
himself or to submit the matter to his colleagues, 
though he has left it on record that it had sometimes 
occurred to him “ whether it | v2z., Heligoland] would 
not be a price worth paying if it would secure a per- 
fectly satisfactory end to the Egyptian financial mess.” 

The cession of the island was made by the succeeding 
Government, that of Lord Salisbury. In notifying to 
the British Ambassador in Berlin (June 14, 1890) the 


1 See Fitzmaurice, Life of the Second Earl Granville, vol. II, 
pp. 351, 362, and 425. See also above, p. 4. 
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decision of the Government, Lord Salisbury (who was 
then at the Foreign Office) wrote :— 
‘‘ It [Heligoland] was probably retained by this country in 

1814 because of its proximity to Hanover, the Crown of which 
was then united to that of England. It has, however, never 
been treated by the British Government as having any mili- 
tary or defensive value, nor has any attempt or proposal been 
made to arm it as a fortress. Her Majesty’s Government are 
of the opinion that it would constitute a heavy addition to 
the responsibilities of the Empire in time of war, without 
contributing to its security. There is no reason, therefore, for 
refusing to make it part of a territorial settlement, if the 
motives for doing so are adequate.”’ 

It is interesting to recall the fact that Count 
von Caprivi, who was Imperial Chancellor at the time 
of the cession, had been at the head of the Admiralty 
at the time of Bismarck’s overtures in 1884 and 1885, 
a fact which suggests that the transfer was from the 
first regarded as a condition antecedent to a policy of 
naval expansion. 

By the agreement of cession the German Government 
allowed to all natives of the island the right of opting 
for British nationality by means of a declaration to 
be made by themselves, or in the case of children 
under age by their parents or guardians, within a 
period expiring on December 31, 1892. All natives of 
the ceded territory and their children born before 
the date of the agreement were to be free from 
the obligation of service in the military and 
naval forces of Germany. Existing native laws 
and customs were, “as far as possible,’’ to- con- 
tinue undisturbed, the customs-tariff then in force 
was not to be increased until January 1, 1910: 
all rights to property acquired by private persons and 
corporations in the island in connection with the 
British Government were to be maintained (such rights 
to include the right of signalling enjoyed by Lloyd’s); 
the resulting obligations were to be transferred to the 
German Emperor; and the rights of British fishermen 
to anchor in all weathers, to take in provisions and 
water, to make repairs, to trans-ship goods, to sell fish, 
to land, and to dry nets, were to remain undisturbed. 
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III, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


(1) ADMINISTRATION 


THE island was for a_ short time . regarded 
as Imperial territory (Reichsland) like Alsace 
and Lorraine; but before the end of 1890 it was 
transferred to Prussia, and attached for administrative 
purposes to the province of Schleswig-Holstein. It 
was not until 1900 that the German Civil Law was 
introduced in its entirety. One immediate result of that 
measure was an important modification of the island’s 
immemorial marriage law, as a result of which Heligo- 
land ceased to be a German Gretna Green. 


(2) GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


German writers admit that during the English 
occupation of the island the administration was 
clement, and that much was done for the welfare of the 
inhabitants. Among the later memorials of the occupa- 
tion are the new lighthouse, rising to a height of 266 
feet above sea level (now supplied with a flashlight of 
30,000,000 candle power), the schoolhouse, the “ con- 
versation-house”’ (a sort of kursaal) for the use of 
visitors, the theatre, a new stairway from the Low- 
land, and the fog-signalling and lifeboat stations. 
Since the German occupation many changes have been 
introduced. In particular, the island has been strongly 
fortified. The old English batteries have been super- 
seded by strong armoured towers and mortar batteries, 
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with subterranean casemates, the lower and upper 
defences being connected by a tunnel. In addition, a 
biological station, a wireless station, a North Sea 
museum, aN aquarium, and an aviary have been estab- 
lished; the hotels have been both multiplied and 
enlarged, the public bathing establishment has been 
extended, and, except for its elaborate defence works, 
Heligoland has more and more assumed the aspect of 
the conventional German seaside resort. 
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IY. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES 


Most of the adult male inhabitants make a frugal 
livelihood as pilots, mariners, fishermen (the oyster and 
crab fisheries are still important), general labourers, 
and in summer as attendants on the Dune. The 
summer visitors are the mainstay of the island, for not 
only do they support many hotels and pay liberally for 
all the available house accommodation, but they provide 
the bathing establishment on the Dune with a large 
revenue. 

There is a meagre pasturage on the island for 
a few cows and sheep; a little barley is culti- 
vated, and potatoes are grown by the ‘landeie in large 
quantities on their plots for home consumption. For 
supplies in general the inhabitants rely upon the towns 
of Hamburg, Bremen, Cuxhaven, and Geestemiinde, 
with which there is regular steamship communication. 
There are no horses or any means of conveyance on the 
island beyond barrows and hand-carts. For water 
supply the inhabitants rely in the main upon rain- 
water, though there are also some wells. 
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APPENDIX 


ARTICLE XII of the Anglo-German Agreement relative to Africa 
and Heligoland is printed as follows in Foreign Office Paper C 
6046, July 1890, and the Parliamentary Act of Assent :— 


1. Subject to the assent of the British Parliament, the sove- - 
reignty over the Island of Heligoland, together with its depen- 
dencies, is ceded by Her Britannic Majesty to His Majesty the 
Kmperor of Germany.’ 

2. The German Government will allow to all persons natives 
of the territory thus ceded the right of opting for British 
nationality by means of a declaration to be made by themselves, 
and for] in the case of children under age by their parents or 
guardians, which must be sent in before the lst January, 1892. 

3. All persons natives of the territory thus ceded and their 
children .born before the date of the signature of the present 
Agreement are free from the obligation of service in the military 
and naval forces of Germany. . » 

4. Native laws and customs now existing will, as far as 
possible, remain undisturbed. | 

5. The German Government binds itself not to increase the 
customs tariff at present in force in the territory thus ceded until 
the Ist January, 1910. 

6. All property rights which private persons or existing eor- 
porations have acquired in Heligoland in connection with the 
British Government are maintained; obligations resulting from 
them are transferred to His Majesty the Emperor of Germany.” 
It is understood that the above term ‘‘ property rights ’’ in- 
cludes the right of signalling now enjoyed by Lloyd’s. 

7. The rights of British fishermen with regard to anchorage in 
all weathers, to taking in provisions and water, to making repairs, 
t. trans-shipment of goods, to the sale of fish, and to the landing 
and drying of nets, remain undisturbed.° 
Se oe 

' The German text correctly says ‘‘ the German Emperor.”’ 

* The translation of the German should run as follows: ‘‘ All 
Property rights which private persons or existing corporations 
have acquired in Heligoland as against the British Government 
remain in full force; the obligations resulting therefrom are trans- 
ferred to the German Emperor.” 

_.* The translation of the German should run as follows: ‘‘ The 
"ghts of British fishermen to anchor in all weathers, take in pro- . 
visions and water, make repairs, trans-ship goods, sell fish, land 
and dry nets, remain unaffected.”’ 
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Maps 


The Kiel Canal and Heligoland are covered by a sheet (Ham. 
burg; N. 32) of the War Office Map (G.8.G.S. No. 2758) on the 
scale of 1:1,000,000. 

A special map (G.S.G.S. No. 2900) has been issued by the War 
Office (December 1918) showing the Kiel Canal, Heligoland, and 
the Schleswig-Halstein coast. 
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No. 42 --German 
Oolonization 


GERMAN COLONIZATION 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


1526 Acquisition of Caracas by Welser banking house. 

1531 Acquisition of mining rights in Chile by house of Fugger. 
First half of sixteenth century. German expeditions to 
interior of Central America. 

1647 Formation of Brandenburg East India Company. 

1681 Great Elector acquires territory in Guinea. 

1772 Seehandlungsgesellschaft formed at Berlin. 

1799-1804 Alexander von Humboldt’s journeys in South and 
Central America. 

Eighteenth century. German emigration to Russia and 
America. 

1829 Alexander von Humboldt’s journey to Northern Asia. 

1830 onwards. Strong stream of emigration to U.S.A. 

1840-80 Period of German exploration in Africa. 

1842-9 Period of formation of first German associations to pro- 
mote emigration and colonization. 

1856 Publication of von Graeve’s Entwurf zur Erwerbung von 
Kolonien fur Preussen. 

1862 Bismarck Minister-President and Foreign Minister for 
Prussia. 

1867 Publication of Friedel’s and Kersten’s books on colonization. 
Bismarck Federal Chancellor and Foreign Minister of 
North German Confederation. 

1868 Formation of Central Association for Commercial Geo- 

| graphy and the Promotion of German interests abroad. 

1872-82 Bismarck opposed to idea of German Colonial Empire. 

1876 Conference of . colonial and geographical experts at 
Brussels. Formation of International African Society. 

= German Treaty of Friendship with Tonga Islands. 

1877-9 German Treaty of Friendship with Samoan Islands. 

1878 Publication of von Weber’s Vier Jahre in Afrika. 

~ 1880 Colonial Conference at Berlin. Bismarck invites Diet to 
guarantee interest to a Samoan company. Colonization 
of New Guinea proposed. | 
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1882 Liideritz’s acquisitions in South-West Africa. German 
Colonial Associatiom formed. 
1883 Queensland Government annexes Hastern New Guinea. 
1884 Troubles in Samoa. German annexation of South-West 
Africa, Togoland, and Cameroon. German New Guinea 
Company formed. Society for German colonization 
formed. 
1885 The Berlin Act. First Mail Steamship Subsidy Bill 
: passed. Further German attempts at annexation in 
Africa frustrated. British annexation of Bechuanaland. 
Charter granted to Karl Peters in East Africa. Boun- 
daries between British and German spheres in West 
Africa defined. Germ 
Agreement between Germa ny and France on Pacific 
questions. German East Africa Company formed. 
~~ 1886 Agreement between Great Britain and Germany as to 
Zanzibar and East Africa. 
1889 Samoan Act. Wissmann in Kast Africa. 
-1890 Resignation of Bismarck. Anglo-German African Conven 
tion. Colonial Department and Council formed. 
*1893 Anglo-German agreement as to West Africa. 
“1894 Imperial Order restricting power of military in colonies. 
1895 Jameson Raid. Colonial Council reorganized. 
1896 Usambara Railway opened. 


+1897 Franco-German_agree to Togoland boundaries and 
West_Africa. Proceedings against Peters. 


: 1898 Acquisition of Kiaochow by Germany. 

11899 Germany purchases the -Caroline,.Pelew,._and Mariana 
Islands. Rhodes visits Berlin. | Arenberg disclosures. 
Anglo-German Convention as.to-Samoa_and Tonga. 

1899-1902 South African War. | 

+1900 Anglo-German agreement on Chinese questions. 

1903-07 Herero Rebellion. 

+ 1905-06 Risings in East Africa. 
« 1906 Marshall Islands taken over by German Empire. 

~1907 Creation of German Colonial Office. Dernburg’s Reforms. 

Sa ee 9, Germany of part of the French Congo. 
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‘EARLY HISTORY 


i. To the Middle of the Seventeenth Century 


GERMAN historians of the colonial movement are 
accustomed to look for the origin of this movement to 
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— 

the early migrations of the German tribes. A thousand 
years ago North Germans moved eastward in large 
numbers into the regions inhabited by the Slavonic 
races; and, having once settled there, gradually ex- 
tended their influence over large areas, either 
supplanting or overshadowing the original popula- 
tions. 

Not only Eastern Prussia, but the Russian provinces 
of Livonia, Courland, and Esthonia, known as_ the 
Baltic Provinces, were colonized by the Teutonic 
knightly orders in the thirteenth century. Old German 
colonies are also found in many other parts of the 
Russian Empire. In the south, Saxon and Swabiar 
colonists in the twelfth century established themselves 
in Siebenbiirgen (Transylvania), and in parts of 
Hungary and Bohemia, supplanting the Czechs and 
other Slavonic communities. 

The adventurous spirit of the North Germans was 
similarly shown in the creation in the thirteenth cen- 
tury of the great trading and maritime corporation, the 
Hanseatic League, with depots not only in a large 
number of German towns, but in many foreign 
countries. “ Not Clive, but a Hamburg senator,’ wrote 
the Wiirttemberg publicist Moser over a hundred years 
ago, voicing the German lament even of that distant 
day over neglected opportunities, ‘“ would command the 
Ganges to-day, had the aims of the Hanseatic towns 
been supported instead of combated by the old 
Empire.” 

The colonizing instinct of the Germans was illus- 
trated in a striking way when, in 1526, the Augsburg 
trading and banking house of Welser acquired, as 
security for a loan, the province of Caracas, in Vene- 
zuela, in virtue of a charter granted by Emperor 
Charles V. Swabian families were despatched to the 
country ; but the difficulty of keeping a province so far 
distant proved greater than the act of acquisition, and 
twenty years later the Welsers were glad to retrocede 
their little empire to Spain. In 1531 the Fuggers, not 
to be outdone by their townsmen, obtained permission 
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from the same Emperor to search for and exploit 
minerals on part of the coast of Chile. In the second 
half of the seventeenth century the Elector of Bavaria 
and Count Casimir of Hanau unsuccessfully attempted 
to acquire a portion of Dutch Guiana. 

At an early date Germans also took a modest part 
in exploration. A South German, the geographer 
Martin Beheim, of Augsburg, accompanied the Portu- 
guese Diego Cam when he discovered the mouth of the 
Congo in 1484; and there were German expeditions to 
the interior of South America, led by Schmiedel and 
Philipp von Hutten, as early as the first half of the 
sixteenth century. 


ii. The Great Elector 


[ The first practical attempts to create the 
beginnings of a German colonial empire were 
made in the last quarter of the seventeenth century by 
.. the Great Elector of Brandenburg. His objects in so 
doing were more commercial than political or 
imperialistic in the modern sense, nor were his schemes 
undertaken without thought of personal advantage. 
His first foreign venture was the formation of the 
Brandenburg East India Company in 1647; but 
towards the close of his reign he conceived the idea of 
extending his rule to West Africa. In 1681, after un- 
successfully trying to bargain with France for the 
establishment of a German settlement in Guinea, he 
acquired territory there on his own account in virtue of 
treaties with native chiefs; and, a year later, formed the 
Brandenburg Trading Company for the coast of 
Guinea, upon which he conferred the right to trade for 
— years under his flag on the African coast occupied 
y him. : 

~~ In 1687 the Elector acquired the island of Arguin. 
lying south-east of Cape Blanco, and by arrangement 
with Denmark established a depot on the island of 
St. Thomas, the better to facilitate the slave trade. He 
also endeavoured to gain a footing in America, and 
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negotiated for the acquisition of one of the Antilles. 
His greatest ambition, however, was to have a share 
in the wealth of the East Indies; and with that 
end in view he formed his East India Company on the 
model of the older English (1600) and Dutch (1601) 
companies of that name, though the project never pros- 
pered. He died in 1688 before his colonial schemes 
had matured or secured a lasting hold upon the 
imagination or faith of his subjects. J 


il. Frederick I and Frederick II = 


Frederick I-—The Great Elector’s successor, the first | 
King of Prussia, for a time continued his interest in 
colonial undertakings. In the second year of his reign 
his fleet occupied Crab Island, between St. Thomas and 
Puerto Rico; and later he even conceived the idea of 
acquiring the isthmus of Panama; but the opposition of 
Spain prevented the realisation of this bold project. 
Nevertheless, the time came when he abandoned his 
father’s African enterprise, which had never _pros- 
pered. After subsidising it for a long time, in the vain 
hope of retrieving its broken fortunes, he sold it in 
1718 to the Dutch West India Company.' Thus ~~ 
the first Prussian experiment in colonial enter- 
prise came to a premature and inglorious end. The 
colonial movement was born out of dte time; Branden- 
burg possessed neither the ships, the money, nor 
the men needed to carry it to a successful issue. 

Frederick IIT,—Thenceforward, for two centuries, 
Prussia and Germany remained without colonies. 
Frederick the Great brought new maxims into Prus- 
sian statecraft, and one of these was expressed in the 
words, ‘“‘ All distant possessions are a burden to the 
“ State. A village on the frontier is worth a princi- 
‘* pality 250 miles away.” Nevertheless, he had ail the 
Wohenzollerns’ appreciation of the importance of mari- 
time trade. He favoured the North Sea and the Baltic 
ports; promoted the establishment in 1772 in Berlin of — 
a commercial and financial undertaking known as the 
Seehandlungsgesellschaft (Maritime Trading Com- 
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pany) for the negotiation of oversea trade (which 

continues as a State institution to the present day); and 

sanctioned the formation in 1750 of the Prussian 

Asiatic Trading Company of Emden, which city was 
*’ made a free port in the following year. He refused, 
) however, to be led into colonial adventures. 

_ Looking back upon these early unsupported begin- 
nings, one is impressed by the thought of how nearly 
Prussia, 200 years ago, was on the way to 
become a great colonial Power. Had the Great Elector 
been followed by even a short succession of rulers 
imbued with his ideas and fired by his imperialistic 
ambitions, it is not inconceivable that the place of 
France and Belgium in the African continent might 
have fallen to Prussia, and through her to the German 
Empire. The chance was not taken, and it never 

| occurred again. | 
iv. Emigration 


= While colenization in the territorial sense made 

no progress, the formation of German §settle- 
ments in various parts of the world continued, 
The Baltic provinces of Courland and Livonia 
attracted many German emigrants; and many 
small settlements, composed for the most part of agri- 
culturists, were formed in other parts of the Russian 
Empire. The movement towards that country began in 
the time of Peter the Great and Catherine II, and con- 
tinued throughout the eighteenth century. Agricul- 
tural colonies of Germans were also formed in Turkey, 
Greece, Rumania, Palestine, Syria, and elsewhere. 

The first migration of Germans to North America 
had been almost contemporaneous with the Great 
Elector’s colonial adventures. William Penn had 
visited Germany in 1677; and six years later a small 
body of German settlers crossed the Atlantic and settled 
in Philadelphia. These emigrants were followed by 
others, who settled in townships to which German 
names were usually given—Krisheim, Crefeld, Som- 
merhausen, &c. After the devastation of the Palatinate 
by Louis XIV in 1707, a large number of the im- 
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poverished inhabitants of that province emigrated to 
America, often with English help, and formed com- 
munities, like Neuburg and Rhinebeck, in the 
Carolinas. Throughout the eighteenth century isolated 
bodies of German emigrants, largely religious enthu- 
siasts and refugees, continued to cross the Atlantic. 
Soon after the Napoleonic Wars, which left the Con- 
tinent crushed by misery and _ impoverishment, 
emigration—suspended during the Continental 
blockade—for the first time took ominous dimensions. 
Large numbers of people now left West and South 
Germany for North America, Brazil, Mexico, Algeria, 
and certain of the British colonies, especially Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). 
Settlements in Brazil—In Brazil, which had 
become independent in 1822, the Germans kept together 
and formed independent and homogeneous communi- 
ties, in which their old life and traditions were 
assiduously fostered. German emigration to Brazil. 
had begun about 1818. The first German colonies to 
be established there were Leopoldina, in the province 
of Bahia, and Sao Leopoldo, in the province of Rio 
Grande do Sul. During the following twenty years 
many other settlements were formed on the coast and 
in the interior, land being offered to the new-comers on 
favourable terms. The civil wars of the years 1835 to 
1844 threw the country back, but later the colonies 
regained the lost ground, and a new influx of Germans 
began. In the middle of the century German emigra- 
tion thither began to be organized and regulated by 
emigration and colonization societies, one of the earliest 
of which was formed at Diisseldorf in 1843. A Ham- 
burg society, formed in 1849, bought land in 
Santa Catarina, and founded there in 1850 the 
colony of Blumenau, now a town of 40,000 
inhabitants, the majority being of German de- 
scent. Since that time the German colonies in the 
provinces of Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina — 
have in general made considerable progress: while those 
in the hotter northern provinces, like Sao Paulo and 
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Parana, have continued more or less stationary. More- 
over, in time the earlier friendly treatment of the 
immigrants gave place to less cordial treatment, and 
emigration to Brazil fell into ill-repute; so much so, 
that in 1859 the Prussian and some other German 
Governments prohibited it, the prohibition lasting in 
the case of Prussia for thirty-seven years. 

Nevertheless, at the time of the establishment of the 
German Empire, there were in Brazil some 46,000 
Germans, distributed in a large number of fairly homo- 
geneous enclaves, for the most part small, yet clinging 
tenaciously to the language and domestic life of the 
homeland. Of these colonies in Brazil a recent German 
writer, Herr Konigsberg, referring particularly to Rio 
Grande do Sul, says :— 


‘“ These colonies have built a State within a State. Of 
German customs very little has been lost; also, the German 
dialect, with its native idiom, is handed down from generation 
to generation. Portuguese is little spoken, and even then the 
Germans use it with great difficulty.”’ 


The compilers of the Handbuch des Deutschtums im 
Ausland for 1906 estimated the number of inhabitants 
of German parentage and descent in Brazil at 345,000, 
of whom 150,000 were in Rio Grande do Sul and 
80,000 in Santa Catarina; the number is now believed 
: “i _— 400,000, more than one-half in Rio Grande 

o Sul. 

United States, &c.—From 1830 forward the stream 
of emigration became stronger; and now the United 
States were the chief gainers. It is estimated that 
during the three years 1833-35 alone, 85,000 German 
emigrants settled in the States. while the average yearly 
emigration during the period 1830-44 is variously 
estimated at from 20,000 to 40.000. Official returns of 
the aggregate German emigration during the half. 
century 1831 to 1880 show the following decennial 
totals :— 

1831-1840 _.... sli ... 177,000 
1841-1850 ___.... ss ... 485,000 
1851-1860 —.... - ... 1,130,000 
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1861-1870 __... os ae 970,000 
1871-1880 __... sue oon 619,000 
1831-1880 ee — ... 98,381,000 


After allowing for a large amount of repatriation, it 
has been estimated that during the first eighty years of 
last century 4,500,000 Germans emigrated, all but half 
a million seeking new homes in the United States. 

In the middle of the century, after the discovery of 
the goldfields of Australia, there was a large emigra- 
tion to that country, and so late as 1884 the number of 
German-born inhabitants of Australia was estimated at 
42,000. In the later years of the period a considerable 
number went also to British North America. In 
addition, more or less homogeneous colonies of Germans 
were formed in South America—in Chile, Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

Emigration Societies About the middle of the cen- 
tury a large number of emigration societies were 
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formed, some on a philanthropic, others on a commer-_, 


cial, basis. Such were the German Association for the 
Protection of German Emigrants to Texas, founded in 
1842 under the presidency of Prince Solms, which 
established several colonies of Germans in_ that 
State; the Emigration Association of Diisseldorf, a 
commercial undertaking formed in 1843, which 
operated in Brazil, without advantage to the emigrants 
whom it persuaded to go thither; the Prussian 
Colonization Association of Berlin for the Mosquito 
Coast, dating from 1844; the Central American Colo- 
nization Association, which acquired land for settle- 
ment in Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and elsewhere; a Prus- 
sian association for the assistance of emigrants to 
West Australia; a Stuttgart association, which founded 
the colony of Valdivia, in Chile; a Hamburg associa- 
tion, formed as a company in 1849, which assisted in 


the establishment of German settlements in South ~ 


Brazil that still survive and flourish; while other asso- 
ciations were formed to assist and regulate emigration 
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to Argentina, Mexico, and Central America. Rey early 
emigration societies following national and general 
objects the most noteworthy were the National Associa- 
tion for German Emigration, formed at Frankfort in 
1848 for the purpose of organizing emigration on 
national lines and looking after the welfare of the 
people sent abroad, and the Association for the Cen- 
tralization of German Emigration and Colonization, 
formed in Berlin in the following year as a sort of 
advice and intelligence agency for intending emigrants ; | 
but local associations were established on the same lines 
in many of the larger towns, such as Hamburg and 
Dresden. Few of these organizations had a long life, 
though some have carried on their activities with vary- 
ing success to the present day. Their work was 
supplemented by the efforts of a number of purely com- 

__mercial and trading associations. 

‘ Beyond now and then discouraging or prohibiting 

the touting activities of emigration agents acting in the 

) interests of undesirable countries, the German Govern- 

ments took no steps to regulate emigration until the 
establishment of the North German Confederation in 
1867. Since then the Central Government has taken 
the question more and more under its control; though, 
it must be added, as much from the desire to prevent the 
evasion of military service as from concern for the 
welfare of the emigrants. 

-_ 


v. Missions and Exploration 


Missions.—Religious missions likewise played a part, 
though it was not until comparatively recent times 1m- 
portant, in preparing the ground for a future colonial 
-movement. The Rhenish, Bohemian, Basel, and 
Bremen missions, in particular, worked in territories 
which were later to play a prominent part in that 
movement. 
Exploration.—Still more, however, was Germany’s 
gaze directed outward by the enterprise and reports of 
her numerous travellers and explorers, who began to 
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be active in various parts of Africa, Asia, and else- 
where from the beginning of last century.| Between 
the years 1799 and 1804 Alexander von Humboldt 
carried on his famous investigations in South and Cen- 
tral America, following these in 1829 by his expedition _ 
to Northern Asia. [Early in the last century J. L. 
Burckhardt and Friedrich Horneman explored in North 
Africa, in 1812 and 1816 respectively, both in the,. 
service of the English African Association; other 
German pioneers were E. Riippell, who travelled in 
Nubia, the Upper Nile region, and Abyssinia; Hem- 
prich, C. G. Ehrenberg,and Prokesch, who travelled in 
Egypt; as well as Rose, Schlimper, von Kutte, and Kiel- 
mayer. | | 

[In the middle of the century exploration received a 
stronger impetus. Ludwig Leichardt, from 1841 | 
forward, explored Northern Australia, where he even- 
tually met a disastrous end; from 1842 to 1847 W. K.- 

~~ Peters was at work in Mozambique and elsewhere in 

' Africa; in 1848 the missionary Rebmann discovered 
Kilimanjaro; in 1849 James Richardson, Adolf Over- 
weg, and Heinrich Barth undertook expeditions to the 
region of Lake Chad, the first two being murdered; 
while Barth, who had previously travelled in North 
Africa and Asia Minor, discovered the Benue and_ 
reached Timbuctoo. J. L. Krapf visited Central | 
Africa, going as far as Lake Nyasa, and _ later 
accompanying an English expedition to Abyssinia; and 
early in the ‘fifties Eduard Vogel led an expedition to 
the Sudan and reached the Wadai, where he was mur- 
dered, a fate which also met Karl Moritz von Beurmann 
in the same region a few years later. Between 1854 and 
1860 Baron Heinrich von Maltzan explored Algeria, 
North Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, Upper Egypt, the 
Sahara, and South Morocco; between 1854 and 1857 the 
brothers Schlaginzweit travelled in India and Asia; 
and Albert Roscher in 1859 explored Kilimanjaro. 

About the same time Karl von der Decken also led an . 

expedition to East Africa, whence he did not return; 
Adolf Bastian, the ethnologist, made repeated journeys 
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in Asia and Africa; in 1861 Gerhard Rohlfs explored 
West Morocco; and between 1865 and 1867 the 
same explorer traversed Africa from Tripoli to 
Bornu, and proceeded by way of Lake Chad 
and the Niger to Lagos, returning later to Cen- 
tral Africa. In 1864 Karl Mauch explored Mata- 
beleland; and in the two following years Gustav 
Fritsch travelled through the Orange Free State and 
Bechuanaland. Between 1869 and 1873 Gustav Nach- 
tigal explored the Libyan Desert and the Upper 
Sudan; and in 1880-82 Pogge and Hermann Wiss- 
mann made their famous march through Africa. Other 
explorers in that continent from the ’seventies onward 
were Robert Flegel, who did good work in the Niger 
and Benue regions in 1879: the brothers Gustav and 
Clemens Denhardt, who explored the Tana country in 
1878; Oscar Lenz, who reached Timbuctoo in 1880; 
Emil Holub (Central South Africa); Otto Kersten, a 
companion of von der Decken, who returned to East 
Africa; Lenz, who explored the Gabun and Ogowe 
territories in 1873-1877; Buchner, Mechow, Junker. 
Giissfeld, Schweinfurth, Alexander Ziegler, Gustav 
Mann, Paulus Dehse, and Eduard Schnitzer (later and 
_better known as Emin Pasha). | 

It will be noticed how, more than any other quest, the 
nenetration of the still unrevealed secrets of the Dark 
Continent drew these men as with a magnet; and their 
collective contributions to African exploration and dis- 
covery give them a worthy place beside the explorers 
and travellers of British, French, and other races. 2 


vi. Writers and Associations 


Writers.—From the early part of the century also. 
there were publicists who were fully alive to the import- 
ance of colonies. and who, observing how Great Britain 
and other countries had acquired large portions of the 
African continent, urged Germany to do the same 
while there was still time. Thus the subject gradually 
gained prominence in the literature of the day—in 
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works of travel, political essays, and economical] | 
writings. About 1825 Friedrich List, both by writings 

and platform addresses, began to advocate colonial 

enterprise as one of the measures supremely necessary 

to the economic and political development of Germany. 

Other contemporary political economists, such as 

Wilhelm Roscher, similarly pressed the claims of a 

colonial policy. 


‘‘ The fruits of colonization,’’ Roscher wrote in one of his 
earliest works, ‘‘ are usually reaped only in the second genera- 
tion, and such long waiting is not to the mind of our time. Yet 
Germany must lose no time if the last suitable territories are 
not to be seized by other and more resolute nations.’’ 


Much was also written on the subject by less-known 
writers. 

Early in the forties, colonization was much discussed 
in political circles. Charles Greville relates in his 
Memoirs how, when visiting Germany in 1843, he was 
surprised to hear people talking of the need for “ colo 
nies and a navy.’’’ The idea of emulating the Great 
Elector occurred at that time to the fertile mind of 
Frederick William IV, who sanctioned the opening of 
negotiations for the purchase of California, then sub- 
ject to Mexico. The Prussian envoy at Washington 
favoured the proposal, but Alexander von Humboldt 
appears to have dissuaded the King. 

In 1856 a noteworthy book was published by a mili- 
tary officer named von Graeve, containing “a project 
for the acquigition of colonies for Prussia ’’ (Entwurf 
zur Erwerbung von Kolonien fiir Preussen). The 
author proposed, that an arrangement should be made 
with Mexico for the cession to Prussia of the fertile 
district of Sonora, in the northern part of the country, 
a territory about 20,000 English square miles in extent, 
and with a population at the time of about 120,000. 
To this colony Prussians were to emigrate in sufficient 


1 Memoirs, Second Part, Journal of the Reign of Queen 
Victoria, vol. II, p. 180. 
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numbers; and the author predicted, among the conse- 
quences of his scheme, 


‘* the reduction of poverty at home, the extension of Prussian 
trade abroad, the speedy growth of Prussian naval power, and 
the elevation of Prussia to the position of a World-Power.”’ 


As an addition to this project, von Graeve proposed 
the establishment of German plantation colonies in 
the South Seas, and particularly in New Guinea, as 
being at that time an unclaimed territory. The 
author had foresight, for he suggested that Prussia 
should carry out these colonial plans before the 
construction of the Suez Canal; since, when that project 
was completed, he anticipated a general scramble for 
territory in Africa and the East, in which England, 
France, and Holland would be the chief gainers. 

A ssociations.— An important influence upon the colo- 
nial movement was exerted by several associations of a 
scientific character which were formed in the second 
half of the century. The most important of these was 
the Central Association for Commercial Geography and 
the Promotion of German Interests Abroad, formed in 
Berlin in 1868. The society defined its objects as 
follows :— , 


“The study of those lands in which organized German 
settlements already exist, the social and commercial conditions 
and the spread of information thereon, the promotion of emi- 
gration to regions where settlers of German origin are already 
established under conditions favourable to the genius of the 
German people, the promotion of intellectual] and material 
intercourse between the German colonial settlements and the 
German Fatherland; and, lastly, the furtherance of trade and 
navigation and the acquisition of colonies.’’ 


There were branches in other capitals and large 
towns of Germany, as well as in several foreign 
countries—Argentina, Brazil, and New South Wales. 
Some of the affiliated societies at home, however, soon 
_ cut themselves adrift from the parent organization, and 
adapted themselves to the special economic interests of 
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their localities; such were the West German Associa- 
tion for Colonization and Export of Diisseldorf, which 
became an important propagandist agency in the ser- 
vice of the colonial movement, amalgamating in 1882 
with the German Colonial Association, then formed at 
Frankfort, and the Leipzig and Stuttgart Associations 
for Commercial Geography. In 1882 the German Colo- | 
nial deena eae and two years later the © 
Society for German Colonization, the forerunner of the 
German East Africa Company, was formed in Berlin, 
with the primary object of promoting the establishment 
\ of German agricultural settlements in Africa; while 
the South American Colonization Society was formed 
at Leipzig. 

Of the societies of a more scientific character which 
indirectly served the colonial cause, the principal were 
the German Society for the Scientific Exploration of 
Equatorial Africa, formed in 1873, and the German 
African Society of 1876; these were in 1878 merged 
in the German African Society of Berlin. Many of 
the later African explorers were sent out by the last- 
named society. 


vii. Acquisition advocated 


While public attention was thus being directed 
to the question of colonization from many quarters 
and on many different lines, it 1s important to note 
that the colonial advocates of those days did not 
in all cases propose or contemplate the acquisi- 
tion of territory; many of them had in mind merely the 
establishment on foreign soil of German settlements of 
the old kind. Only from the middle of the century can 
the colonial question be said to have passed into the 
stage, if not yet of practical action, at least of practical 
calculation and design. Travellers and explorers were 
no longer content to bring back merely the scientific 
results of their investigations; their efforts now took a 
more practical and acquisitive turn. Not a few of 
them returned home fired with imperialistic ambitions, 
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eager to see Germany emulate the enterprise of the 
older colonial Powers. Von der Decken, who between 
1860 and 1865 explored the Kilimanjaro region and 
various parts of the East African coast, wrote home in 
August, 1864 :— 


““T am persuaded that in a short time a colony established 
here would be most successful, and after two or three years 
would be self-supporting. It would become of special import- 
ance after the opening of the Suez Canal.’ It is unfortunate 
that we Germans allow such opportunities of acquiring colonies 
to slip by.’’ 


Five years later Karl Mauch, after exploring the 
Zambezi and visiting Mashonaland and the Transvaal, 
wrote of the latter country : “ Would to God that this 
fine country might become a German colony!” Simi- 
larly Gerhard Rohlfs, returning to Germany after 
exploration in the Cameroon country, addressed to his 
countrymen the appeal: “ Is it not deplorable that we 
“are obliged to assist, inactive and without power to 
“intervene, in the expansion of England in Central 
“ Africa?” 

The movement naturally derived encouragement 
from the Hanseatic merchants and planters. These 
traders were settled in Zanzibar, the South-West, and 
Liberia as early as the forties; and during the two 
following decades they appeared in Sierra Leone, 
Lagos, Togoland, and the Cameroons, on the west coast, 
and in Mozambique and Somaliland on the east coast, 
while further afield they were rivals of British enter- 
prise in Australasia and the South Seas. Not 
possessing colonies, Prussia, the North German 
Confederation, and the Empire successively concluded 
most-favoured-nation-treatment treaties with European 
States, and treaties of friendship and commerce with 
independent native rulers, in respect of such territories. 
Nevertheless, the traders settled in Africa grew in- 
creasingly impatient as they saw other countries add 
to their possessions, while Germany still remained land- 
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less and inactive, though gradually the African 
continent was being partitioned. Moreover, all this 
time the German States were losing heavily by emigra- 
tion; and the outflow, instead of helping to build up 
Germanism abroad, for the most part went, as before, 
to countries where it was bound sooner or later to be 
merged in the dominant nationalities. 

All sorts of colonial schemes were proposed by men 
whose minds had firmly grasped a great central idea, 
yet who for the most part had little appreciation of 
practical politics. Among the countries recommended 
as fields for colonial enterprise were Madagascar, For- 
mosa, New Guinea, and many other islands of the 
Pacific—Hawaii, Fiji, Tonga, the Gilbert, Ellice, Mar- 
shall, Solomon, and Caroline Islands, the New Hebrides, 
and the New Britain Archipelago, and also parts of 
Africa. The proposal to appropriate New Guinea, 
though entirely unofficial, created excitement in Aus- 
tralia; and the British Government was urged to annex 
the island at once before it was forestalled. The 
failure to listen to this warning was attended by 
disastrous results at a later date. 

Considerable influence was exerted by a book pub- 
lished in 1867 by Ernst Friedel, in which he discussed 
“the founding of Prusso-German colonies in the 
‘“ Indian and Pacific Oceans, with special reference to 
‘Eastern Asia.” In this volume he advanced the 
thesis, which in later years became an article of faith 
with the German imperialistic party :—‘‘ Maritime 
‘commerce, ships of war, and colonies are three 
‘“complementary terms. The value of each is diminished 
‘aif one of the three is wanting.” About the same 
time Richard Brenner and Dr. Otto Kersten, who had 
been members of von der Decken’s expedition, proposed 
the settlement of a part of East Africa by Germans. 
Brenner had been in Witu the year before, when the 
Sultan Simba had either asked or authorised him to 
obtain the protection of Prussia against his enemy the 
Sultan of Zanzibar, in return for which service he pro- 
mised to welcome German settlers and traders, though 
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not, it would seem, to alienate his territory. Kersten 
wrote a book (Uber Kolonisation in Ostafrika, 1867), 
in which he particularly recommended the settlement of 
the Mombasa, Kilimanjaro, and Victoria Nyanza 
regions, 
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i. Reluctance of Bismarck 


SOME of these projects might have proved feasible 
had the Government been willing, or in a position, to 
take action; but these conditions were lacking. Since 
1862 Bismarck had been Miuinister-President and 
Foreign Minister of Prussia, and since 1867 Federal 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister of the North German 
Confederation. He was too much occupied with 
domestic and military questions, and above all with the 
problem of Germany’s consolidation, to give a thought 
to projects of colonial expansion. To him it was a 
contradiction to talk of a German Empire oversea 
before the German Empire in Europe had been estab- 
lished. German statesmen, in general, were at that 
time impressed more by the risks than the advantages 
of colonial empire; and unique opportunities of enter- 
ing the ranks of colonial Powers were thus allowed to 
pass by unseized. 

One of the commonest arguments advanced against 
imperialistic enterprise at that time was the lack of 
anavy. Thig argument was used by Bismarck in his ¥ 
first important utterance on the colonial question, in 
the form of a letter written on January 9, 1868, to 
von Roon, the Minister of War and Marine, wherein 
he said:— 

‘The advantages expected from colonies for the trade and 
industry of the mother-country rest, for the most part, on illu- 
sions. For the costs entailed by the establishment, support, 
and particularly by the retention of the colonies, very often 
exceed—as the experience of the colonial policy of England and 
France proves—the benefit derived by the mother-land, apart 
from the fact that it is difficult to justify the imposition of | 
heavy taxation upon the whole nation for the benefit of a few 
branches of trade and industry.’ 
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For the rest, he contended that the defence of colonies 
was incompatible with the principle of universal ser- 
vice, which contemplated only home defence; that they 
would be a potential source of international discord ; 
and finally that they were rather a matter for private 

| enterprise than for State action. 

It is noteworthy that just before the date of this 
letter the North German Gazette, a journal which even 
then stood in close relationship to the Government, had 
published a series of articles (February 1867) advo- 
cating the establishment of a German colonial empire. 
Prussia, the writer said, should acquire colonies before 
it was too late; the British Empire was still steadily ex- 
panding ;soon the best chances would have passed away ; 
and: meanwhile the country was being bled by emigra- 
tion. It was understood that these outspoken articles 
were written by Privy Councillor Lothar Bucher, who 
had been attached to the Foreign Office for several 
years, and was destined to be at a later date the most 
favoured confidant of its famous head. Bucher appears 
to have imbibed colonial enthusiasm in his earlier jour- 
nalistic days during residence in England, whose 
institutions he diligently studied on the spot. In 
reports on the London Exhibition of 1851, for example, 
he had written strongly of Germany’s need of colonies. 

Bismarck, however, was not alone in his opposition 
to colonization. A strong body of politicians and 
economists held the same attitude. The individualistic 
school was still a power in German politics; and with 
this school the doctrine of non-intervention was an 
article of faith. Not only so, but British imperialism 
seemed at the time to offer a warning to other nations. 
The Indian Mutiny, the resurgence of civil disorder in 
Canada, and the rising and subsequent political com- 
plications in the Ionian Islands were all episodes which 
seemed to discourage the idea of foreign enterprises. 
France, owing to her unfortunate adventures in Mexico, 
had suffered loss of prestige. Even Russia had just 
sold her possessions in America to the United States 
(1867). All such events seemed to be opposed to colo- 
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nial expansion, and their cumulative effect upon 
German political opinion was distinctly deterrent. 
Holding such opinions as those illustrated above, it 
is not surprising that at the time of the Franco-German 
War, when in 1871 voices called loudly for the seizure 
of French colonies—Cochin-China, Tahiti, the Mar- 
quesas Islands, Réunion, even Algiers and Madagascar 
--as a part of the expected indemnity, Bismarck turned 
a deaf ear to all seductions of the kind. When, during 
the peace negotiations at Versailles, the idea of acquir- 
ing Pondicherry and other French colonies was stiil 
urged upon him by men high in position, he replied :—- 
‘“T want no colonies. They are only good for providing 
offices. For us colonial enterprises would be just like the silks 
and sables in Polish noble families, who for the rest have no 
shirts.’”? 
Two years later (1873) he said to Lord Odo Russell, 
the British Ambassador in Berlin :— 
‘‘ Colonies would be a source of weakness, because they could-* 
only be defended by powerful fleets, and Germany’s geographi- 


cal position does not necessitate her development into a first- 
class maritime Power.”’ 


Bismarck’s actions, no less than his words, at that 
time and later, are not only instructive as proving how 
completely he was still under the domination of what 
were then known as “ Liberalistic ’’ doctrines, and how 
far he was from sympathising with large imperialistic 
enterprises, but they convincingly refute the common 
assumption that, in taking up the colonial question 
some years later, he was merely carrying out a long- 
prepared and deeply-laid design. 


li, Unofficial Action 
During the first decade of the German Empire 
the colonial movement continued to be almost alto- 
gether an unofficial movement. While the number 
of its adherents in political, scientific, and com- 
mercial circles was steadily growing, the Foreign | 


1 Poschinger, First Bismarck als Volkswirt, vol. I, p. 63. 
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Office in Berlin, and most of all its head, the Imperial 

Chancellor, looked on in cautious inaction, apparently 

willing at the most to follow, but not willing in any 
| circumstances to lead. 

Of the political parties represented in the Imperial 
Diet only the two Conservative groups and the National 
Liberals were as yet openly favourable to the movement. 
The Radicals, true to their individualistic principles, 
were conspicuously hostile; the Clericals individually 
were divided in sympathy, yet as a party they held 
back; while the smaller groups were either unfriendly 
or sceptical. Public sentiment in general was deter- 
mined by the attitude of Bismarck himself; and the fact 
that he was still opposed to the acquisition of colonies 
was, for the mass of people, a sufficient reason fon 
holding the same view. 

During these years Bismarck consistently resisted all 
the proposals of oversea annexation which colonial 
enthusiasts continued to press upon his attention. 
When, in 1872, the ruler of the Fiji Islands, and, in 
1874, the Sultan of Zanzibar, asked for the protection 
of the Empire, he promptly declined to give 
it; and the Fiji Islands went to Great Britain soon 
afterwards. Bismarck seemed to welcome the action of 
the United States Government in proposing to declare a 
protectorate over Samoa in 1875, and instructed the 
German Consul there not to carry on a separate policy 
of his own. 

On the occasion of a dispute with Spain in 1874 he 
avowed the renunciation of colonies as a deliberate act 
of German policy, while at the same time insisting on 
the duty of other countries to reciprocate by showing 
fair play to German trade in their colonial territories. 
When a German official in the Chinese service proposed 
the establishment of German settlements in China, and 
Bismarck was asked by the Crown Prince to consider 
and report on the idea, thé answer which he gave was 
that Germany had neither money nor the right men for 
such an enterprise, and that to undertake it would 
weaken her position abroad. So little jealous was he of 
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the imperialistic aspirations of other Powers at that 
time that, at the Berlin Congress in 1878, he urged 
France to take Tunis, pressed Egypt upon Great 
Britain, and directed Italy to Tripolt. 


111. The Colonial Movement 


His known lukewarmness failed, however, to 
daunt the spirits of the men who were behind 
the colonial movement. The more difficult it 

\_seemed to be to move him, the more their efforts and 
schemes multiplied. Patriotic feeling had finally re- 
volted at the idea of German explorers continuing to 
open up undeveloped territories for other nations to 
appropriate at a later date, and of German emigrants 
serving simply to populate alien countries and fill up 
‘the waste places of their colonial empires. . 

‘“ The question for us to consider,’’ wrote the German colo- 
nial pioneer Moldenhauer in 1878, ‘‘ is whether Germany is 
prepared to do anything else than send scientific missions to 

‘ Africa, and to strew the continent with the bones of her 

. , explorers. ’’! 

e‘urged the formation of a powerful company, with 

or without Government assistance, which should at 
‘once obtain\for Germany a place in Central Africa. 

( Several other noteworthy signs of the progress of the 

{ — idea occurred at that time. Ernst von Weber, 

influenced, doubtless, by Great Britain’s recent annexa- 

~_ of .thg Transvaal (1877), vigorously urged that 

rmapiy d#hould at once, before it was too late, give 

at¥entign tp South Africa and the opportunities which 

. still existed.there for successful colonization. In his 

i\book, Vier Kahre in Afrika, published in 1878, von 

- {Webey discussed colonial prospects in the Transvaal, 

£-  {ewhphAsising the need’ for the immediate acquisi- 

‘tion ‘ of territory, with a view to turning to 

good account Germany’s emigration. In 1879 Dr. 

Fabri, of thé Rhenish Mission, answered affirma- 

1 Erérterungen iiber Colonial- u. Auswanderungswesen (Jahres- 
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tively the question, “ Does Germany need colonies ?’’ 
(Bedarf Deutschland der Kolonien?), in a book in 
which he discussed the idea of establishing trading 
settlements in South America, New Guinea, North 
Borneo, Madagascar, Central Africa, Formosa, and 
Samoa. In order the better to propagate his ideas, 
Fabri in 1880 established at Diisseldorf the West Ger- 
man Association for Colonization and Export. 

In November 1880 some Berlin bankers and mer- 
chants laid before Bismarck a plan for the colonisation 
of New Guinea. The Chancellor declined to consider 
it, telling the memorialists that whatever they wished 
to do must be done without Government co-operation. 
The same reply was given to the supporters of a North 
Borneo scheme who likewise tried to win his sympathy. 
Renewed propagandism was made at this time for 
action in New Britain, New Ireland, Formosa, and 
Morocco; and now Damaraland and Namaqualand, in 
South-West Africa, began to receive serious notice. 

At that time every German explorer or traveller, on 
returning home, urged the advantages and claims of the 
particular corner of the globe with which he was most 
familiar. Thus, in 1882, Baron von Maltzan, on return- 
ing from Senegal, expatiated on the merits of that 
country, and endeavoured to establish a company with 
the object of acquiring land there and throwing it open 
to colonization by German families. In the same year 
propagandism was unsuccessfully made for East. 
Africa. In 1878 the brothers Denhardt undertook an 
exploring expedition to the Tana country, and after an 
absence of several years returned with fascinating 
stories of fertile territories, friendly populations, and a 
favourable climate. More important still, they were 
the intermediaries of a message from the ruler of the 
Tana country—the same Sultan (Achmed Simba), 
who had formerly sought the protection of 
Prussia through Richard Brenner—asking that he 
might be allowed to place himself under the egis of the 
ee Once more (September 1882) the request was 
refused. 
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All these schemes, and others less definite, powerfully 
though they appealed to the zealots of the colonial 
cause, left Bismarck unconvinced. He is reported ta 
have said to a deputy of the Diet in 1881 :— 

‘“ So long as I am Imperial Chancellor we shall carry on-no 
colonial policy. We have a navy that cannot sail; and we 
must have no vulnerable points in other parts of the world 


which would serve as booty for France as soon as we were at 
war with her.”’ 


Yet the colonial pioneers worked on undismayed. 
In 1880 the Central Association for Commercial 
Geography called a colonial conference in Berlin; and 
colonial questions now regularly appeared on the pro- 
gramme of other economic and political conferences. 

New Influences.—Nevertheless, unseen by others, and 
perhaps for a time unperceived by himself, an accumu- 
lation of events and influences, acting upon him in 
many ways and from different directions, were urging 
Bismarck forward. One episode which helped to 
modify his attitude on the colonial question was the 
Fiji islands dispute with Great Britain. When, in 
October 1874, these islands were annexed by Great 
Britain, in agreement with their ruler, all lands were 
made over to the British Crown in the first instance, 
and questions of title to such properties as were claimed 
by foreigners were referred to a Commission for adju- 
dication. German traders, some of whom had been 
settled in the islands since 1860, alleged that obstacles 
were put in the way of the examination and proof of 
their titles, and that rightful claims were arbitrarily 
rejected. Their Government had repeatedly brought 
specific complaints to the notice of the British Foreign 
Office, but had failed to secure a settlement. A man of 
prompt decision himself, this procrastination and ap- 
parent unwillingness to give to his countrymen’s 
grievances a fair hearing was a source of vexation to 
the German Chancellor, and created in his mind, as he 
said later, the impression that, if Germans oversea were 
to have effectual protection, they must look for it to 
the Imperial Government. 
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The resignation, on the eve of the introduction of 
Protection in 1879, of his Liberal colleagues in the 
Prussian Ministry, and particularly of Delbriick, the 
“keeper of his economic conscience,” undoubtedly led 
Bismarck to regard the colonial question with a more 
open mind. Still more, however, was he influenced by 
the colonial activity which other nations, notably 
France, Portugal, and Belgium, began to show in 
Africa at the close of the ’seventies, since this gave rise 
to the apprehension that Germany, unless she asserted 
herself without delay, would be excluded from any 
share in that continent. | 

The first clear indication of a new orientation in 
the Government’s attitude towards colonization came 
in 1880, when Bismarck invited the Diet to give a 
guarantee for the payment of interest to a company 
which was being formed to take over certain German 
properties in Samoa. These properties belonged to the 
old Hamburg trading house of Godeffroy, which had 
fallen into financial difficulties. Herr Godeffroy offered 
his estates to the German Trading and Plantation Com- 
pany; but, when the promoters of the company invited 
the public to subscribe, only one-fifth of the required 
amount was forthcoming, and the result was that the 
entire property was mortgaged to a London banking 
house. At the request of certain German banks, Bis- 
marck interested himself in the matter; and, rather 
than see an old and large German enterprise pass per- 
manently into English hands, he promised to ask the 
Diet to give a guarantee of 44 per cent. interest on a 
capital of £400,000 for twenty years. The proposal 
was made to the Diet in April 1880, but was rejected: 
and, though the necessary capital was raised by other 
means and the mortgaged property redeemed, Bismarck 
accepted the Diet’s decision as a warning that Parlia- 
mentary opinion was not as yet ready for colonial ex- 
periments costing public money. The incident only 
confirmed him in the attitude which he had avowed a 
short time before in a conversation with Prince Chlod- 
wig von Hohenlohe, then German Ambassador in Paris, 
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whose diary contains the entry under date February 22, 
1880: “ Now, as before, he will not hear of colonies. 
“He says our navy is not adequate to protect nor our 
‘“ bureaucracy skilful enough toadminister them.’’ For 
a short time longer Bismarck would not hear of colonial 
schemes of any kind. 
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III 
THE SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA 
1; Colonial Revival 


It is probable that the principal factor in 
Bismarck’s conversion to colonial ideas was the 
outburst of imperialism which occurred in Europe 
at the close of the seventies, and was the signal for an 
unparalleled era of exploration and annexation in the 
African continent. At that time the only important 
colonial empires in A frica were those of Great Britain, 


\. France, and Portugal. Great Britain had hitherto been 


content with her paramountcy in the south; Egypt and 
the Sudan were as yet outside her special sphere of 
active influence. France already controlled Algeria in 
the north and some small territories on the West Coast, 
where she was extending her Gabun colony towards 
the Congo; Tunis, however, was already as good as hers, 
though she only occupied it in 1881; and she was 
gradually asserting predominance in Madagascar. 
Portugal could claim Mozambique on the east coast and 
- Angola on the west, but she also advanced an ancient 
and obscure title to a considerable region at the mouth 


, of the Congo. 


J 


Now was witnessed a wave of imperialism which 
speedily changed the political aspect of a large part of 
Africa. The older colonial Powers threw off the 
lethargy which seemed to have fallen upon them; and 
new aspirants to empire, such as Belgium, Germany, 
and Italy, for the first time put forward claims to the 
vast unappropriated territories. Belgium may be said 
to have precipitated the ensuing general scramble for 
territory, which did not end until the partition of that 
continent had been practically completed.’ | 


1 See, in this connexion, The Partition of Africa, No. 89 of this 
series. 
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Conference at Brussels——On September 12, 1876, a 
conference of geographers and colonial experts met at 
Brussels, at the invitation of King Leopold, with the 
object of devising measures for the exploration of Cen- 
tral Africa as part of an international enterprise. The 
result was the formation of the Société A fricaine 
Internationale as a co-operative agency for that pur- 
pose. Affiliated national committees were to be formed 
in the various countries represented at the conference, 
and twelve such organizations promptly came into exist- 
ence, the most notable being those of Belgium, Ger- 
many, and France. The British delegates. however, 
instead of forming a national committee, founded in 
March 1877 the African Exploration Fund of the Royal 
Geographical Society. In thus following an indepen- 
dent course, Great Britain merely anticipated the 
action of the other countries; for the branch societies 
soon ceased to trouble about the international centre, 
and began to work in their own way for national ends. 

Stanley and De Brazza.—In the meantime, H. M. 
Stanley, returning to Europe from his second expedi- 
tion to Africa in January 1878, had entered the service 
of the King of the Belgians, who in November of that 
year formed the Comité des Etudes du Haut Congo, 
which soon after became a purely Belgian enterprise. 
with the name Association internationale du Congo. 
In the following January Stanley again left Europe for 
Africa, now as the emissary of the new association, and 
undertook the memorable expedition by which he laid 
the foundations and erected the framework of the 
future Congo Free State. De Brazza, who had already 
explored Central Africa in the service of France, like- 
wise organized a second expedition in December 1879, 
with a view to penetrating the region between Gabun 
and Lake Chad, with the result that a vast tract of 
territory in the Congo basin passed under the sway of 
France and was organised in 1882 as French Congo. 

This action of Belgium and France, with that of 
Portugal in regard to the Congo a little later, roused 
the German colonial party to unexampled energy; and 


4 
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Bismarck now recognised that the time for active inter- 
vention had arrived, since the probable alternative was 
the permanent exclusion of Germany from any share in 
African territory. 


11. New German Associations 


Several new and influential propagandist organiza- 
tions were formed about this time, the principal 
being the German Colonial Association (Deutscher 
Kolonialverein) of 1882. The initiative was taken 
by the traveller Baron von Maltzan, who won over 
Prince zu MHohenlohe-Langenburg for the idea. 
Both men favoured the establishment of  settle- 
ments by private action; their aim was to divert 
the flow of German emigration from American and 
British countries to oversea territories which should be 
under the German flag. The first idea was that the 


Y association should try to acquire not large territories, 


but small trading stations—partly because of the great 
cost involved by the former, but also owing to the fear 
of arousing the suspicions of neighbouring States—and 
then to seek the Empire’s protection for them. Before 

e inaugural meeting was held, Prince Hohenlohe had 
secured the co-operation of the Duke of Ratibor, Counts 
Arnim, Stolberg, and Frankenberg, and the great col- 
liery proprietor, Herr von Stumm. When, however, 
Herr von Kusserow, Bismarck’s colonial adviser, was 
consulted, he refused to commit himself, an attitude 
which was regarded as indicating the Chancellor’s dis- 
approval or apathv. Towards the end of the year the 
statutes had been drawn up; and the constituent meet- 
ing was held on December 6, 1882, Prince Hohenlohe 
becoming president. The Colonial Association enjoyed 
tolerable success for an enterprise of the kind; by the 
end of 1884 its membership was over 9,000. Its seat 
was soon transferred to Berlin. in order that it might 


1 Prince Hohenlohe retained the position of president until 
1894. 
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keep in close touch with the Government and the Par- 
liamentary parties sympathetic to the colonial move- 
ment. n course of time, many branch associations 
were formed. 

Influenced by the growth of the colonial sentiment, 
the German African Society now turned its atten- 
tion to the question whether more might not be done for 
the commercial development, in the national interest, of 
the territories in which it had hitherto taken a merely 
scientific interest. Accordingly, in May 1882, the 
society published a considered colonial programme, in 
which it urged the importance of sending out without 
delay two separate expeditions, one proceeding from 
the coast of Angola and working towards the Congo, 
establishing stations on the way in virtue of agreements 
with the local rulers, and the other starting from the 
Benue in the direction of the middle course of the 
river, and confining itself to exploration pure and 
simple. The society also addressed to the Government 
a petition, urging it to use its influence to prevent the 
Congo and Niger, with their navigable tributaries, 
from being annexed by any European State, and to keep 
these waters neutral and open to the trade of all nations 

on equal terms. 

' The appearance upon the scene of the German Colo- 
nial Association, backed by so many men of eminence in 
public and commercial life, was a decisive event in 
the history of the German colonial movement. Another... 
of equal importance remains to be mentioned. On 
June 28, 1882, a Convention was concluded between 
Great Britain and France delimiting their spheres of 
influence on the West Coast of Africa north of Sierra 
Leone. One of its stipulations was that each State 
should give to the subjects of the other equal treatment 
in its colonial territories in that part of Africa. In 
view of this Convention, and of the fact that other — 
States were likewise negotiating over their relation- 
ships and commercial interests in the same region, the 
idea occurred to Bismarck of bringing Germany into 
special Conventions with these States, so supplementing 
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the existing commercial treaties with them, and making 
German trade in their African territories more secure. 


iii. Bismarck acts 


Accordingly, on April 14, 1883, Bismarck instructed 
the Prussian envoy to the Hanseatic cities to 
obtain from their Senates an expression of opinion 
as to how the interests of German traders on the West 
Coast of Africa might best be protected and furthered. 
The result of this enquiry was a long memorandum, 
dated July 6, 1883, which was prepared by the Ham- 
burg Chamber of Commerce, and duly placed before the 
Imperial Government. It pointed out that a large 
part of the West African Coast was already in the 
hands of Great Britain, France, and Portugal, and that 
the tendency of these States was to extend their juris- 
diction. It paid a willing tribute to the generous 
spirit in which the British colonial authorities facil1- 
tated trade without distinction of nationality, but 
complained that other countries were less considerate. 
As measures of relief, needful in the interest of Ger- 
mans in particular, it recommended (a) the establish. 
ment of a German Consul for the Gold Coast; (b) the 
permanent stationing of ships of war in West African 
waters, for which purpose it was urged that the island 
of Fernando Po should be acquired from Spain as a 
coaling station; and (c) the conclusion of treaties of 
commerce and friendship with the more powerful 
chiefs, with a view to giving to Germany a more pro- 
minent position on the coast and ensuring freedom for 
her trade. Further, the Chamber of Commerce urged 
the acquisition of a trading colony on the mainland 
opposite Fernando Po; and the Cameroon country was 
mentioned as specially suitable for the purpose. Point- 
ing out that Great Britain had her eye upon this region, 
the report urged that action to this end should be 
taken without delay, or Germany would be prevented 
for ever from gaining a territorial foothold in West 
Africa. It is certain that Bismarck received this 
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report gratefully, as throwing, perhaps for the first 
time, a clear light upon his path. In the event, the 
programme so recommended was in substance carried 
out. 


iv. The Congo 


In the meantime, abortive action taken by Great 
Britain and Portugal, with a view to the crea- 
tion of a more settled commercial status in the Congo 
region had led to the meeting of the Congo Conference. 
Ever since the Portuguese explorer, Diogo Cam, dis- 
covered the mouth of the Congo (1485), Portugal had 
claimed, though she had never exercised, suzerainty 
over the contiguous territory. For the better part of a 
century successive Portuguese Governments had en- 
deavoured to induce Great Britain to recognise their 
claim to the West African coast between 5° 12’ and 8° 
south latitude, which would have given Portugal ex- 
clusive control of the Congo mouth. So far had Great 
Britain been from acknowledging this claim, however, 
that in 1856 orders had been issued for British cruisers 
in West African waters to prevent Portugal by force 
from attempting to extend her dominion north of 
Ambriz; and thirty years later the Portuguese Govern- 
ment was reminded that these orders were still 
unrecalled. | | 

Apprehensive of the outcome of the International 
Congo Association and the expeditions of Stanley and 
de Brazza, the Portuguese Government again ap- 
proached the British Foreign Office in November 1882. 
Lord Granville, deeming that a settlement would 
“ assist in the abolition of slavery and the civilisation of 
Africa by the extension of legitimate commerce,” 
agreed to negotiate; and without discussing the question 
of title—as to which he adhered to the attitude of his 
predecessors—he laid down certain broad principles as 
a basis of agreement. Upon these principles negotia- 
tions continued for more than a year, Lord Granville 
never concealing his view that the Governments were 
not engaged in a merely dual arrangement, and that if 

[2101 | D 
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action in the matter, the French, Dutch, and Spanish 
Governments were also conferring upon concerted 
measures, while the United States Senate had already 
given a practical sign of its hostile attitude by recom- 
mending the President (April 10) to acknowledge the 
International Association as the preponderant Power 
in the Congo region, and by proposing the conclusion 
of an international agreement with a view to ensuring 
perfect freedom of navigation on the river and its 
tributaries and freedom of trade for all nations. King 
Leopold had also been moving, with a view to making 
secure his Congo dominion. On April 23 he made cer- 
tain of the support of France by promising her a right 
of pre-emption in respect of the territories of the Inter- 
national African Association in the event of their 
changing hands.’ The day before this arrangement was 
concluded the United States Government had recog- 
nised the flag of the International Association as “ that 
of a friendly Government.” 

The Treaty abandoned.— Bismarck, looking for an 
ally in the task of challenging the unpopular treaty, 
turned to France, as the rival of Portugal 
in the Congo region and of Great Britain in 
Egypt. Soon the Governments of all the principal 
States interested had assured the German Foreign Office 
that they were in full sympathy with its action; and | 
the organization of resistance to the treaty was conse- 
quently easy. On May 5 the German Ambassador in 
London, Count Miinster, was instructed to inform the 
British Government that Germany sought no privileges 
on the Congo for herself; yet, on the other hand, that 
she was opposed to any arrangements which would 
place her and other Powers at a disadvantage. On 
May 26 the British Government made suggestions to 


1 This arrangement was notified to the Powers by the French 
Government on May 31, 1884. It was confirmed by the Foreign 
Minister of the Congo Free State in a letter of April 22, 1887, to 
the French Ambassador in Brussels, and wags embodied in a 
formal treaty on February 5, 1895 (see Hertslet, Map of Africa by 
Treaty, II, 546-7). 
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Berlin fur the modification of the treaty: would Bis- 
marck, it asked, be willing to appoint a German dele- 
gate to the Congo Commission? Buismarck’s reply was, 
in effect, that 1t was too late to talk of modifications, 
and that the treaty must be abandoned and the work 
be done again by a different method and with different 
intentions. The Portuguese Government, he said, had 
already proposed an international conference; and to 
such a conference Germany would be prepared to send 
a plenipotentiary. Referring to the general question, 
he claimed for all Powers equal rights in the Lower 
Congo regions. ‘“ We are not in a position,” he wrote, 
‘to admit that the Portuguese or any other nation 
“have a previous right there.”’ 

Finding that the treaty was heartily disliked on all 
hands, the British Government formally abandoned it. 
Lord Granville had some reason for resentment that 
Bismarck had taken the question out of his hands in so 
brusque a fashion; and in a communication to the 
Berlin Foreign Office (June 30) he reminded that 
statesman that 


‘* but for the persistent opposition of the British Government, 
unsupported by any other Power, Portugal would, in all proba- 
bility, have long since established herself in the Congo district. 
Great Britain refused the recognition of her sovereignty; and 
the object of the recent negotiations has been to give that 
recognition which, as Portugal claimed, was withheld by her 
(Great Britain) alone, in return for substantial guarantees of 
freedom for the commerce of the world.’’ 


vi. The Berlin Conference 


Conference Proposed.—Already Bismarck had ac- 
tively taken up the idea of an international conference; 
and, M. Ferry having accepted it, he prepared the 
ground by conversations with Baron de Courcel, the 
French Ambassador to Berlin. Before agreeing to 
take part in the conference, Lord Granville required 
to be informed of the general intentions of the con- 
veners, and to be assured that they had no idea of 
pressing upon the Powers a cut-and-dried programme 
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IV 
PERIOD OF ACQUISITION 


(a) THE PRELIMINARIES 
1. British Policy in South Africa 


ALTHOUGH her explorers and travellers had occu- 
pied themselves more with North and Central 
Africa than with any other parts of that con- 
tinent, when Germany made her first colonial acquisi- 
tions it was to the South that her attention was turned. 
There Great Britain was supreme, though from the 
middle of last century the attitude of the Home Govern- 
ment had been unfavourable to theextensionof imperial 
responsibilities, notwithstanding that open and sub- 
terranean endeavours of many kinds were even then 
being made to counteract British influence. This atti- 
tude received official avowal in 1850, when, in endorsing 
the annexation of the Orange River, the Privy Council 
besought the Queen to let that be the last British 
appropriation in South Africa, and recommended 

‘‘ that all officers who represent or who may hereafter repre- 
sent Your Majesty in Southern Africa should be interdicted in 
terms as explicit as can be employed, and under sanctions as 
grave as can be devised, from making any additions, whether 
permanent or provisional, of any territory, however small, to 


the existing dominions of Your Majesty in the African 
continent.”’ 


Fifteen years later (1865) a Committee of the House 
of Commons unanimouslyrecommended the same policy 
of abstention in regard to West Africa, affirming that 
any further extension of territory or assumption of 
government, or new treaties offering protection to 
native tribes, would be inexpedient. The position then 
taken was confirmed when, in 1867, the Governor of 
Cape Colony, Sir Philip Wodehouse, urged the declara- 
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tion of British sovereignty over the south-west coast as 
far as the 22° of south latitude, which would have 
brought into the Empire about 450 miles of the 
coast from Cape Colony northward; for the answer 
of the Colonial Secretary, the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, was a definite refusal. All that was 
done at that time was to annex some of the small 
guano islands in the neighbourhood of Angra Pequena. 
In 1868 a German missionary society, the Rhenish 
Mission of Barmen, which since 1842 had been working 
in Namaqualand and Damaraland, on the south-west 
coast of Africa, formally petitioned the British Govern- 
ment to make itself responsible for the peace and good 
government of these regions by annexing them outright, 
and the Government of the North German Confedera- 
tion supported the society’s request for protection. A 
promise of protection was given to the German resi- 
dents, but no move was made in the direction of 
annexation. | 
Nor was the Imperial Government much more re- 
sponsive when, in 1875, the Cape Parliament petitioned 
it to annex Whale (Walfisch) Bay and other parts of 
that coast. The Cape authorities followed up this 
action by the despatch to the country in 1876 of a Com- 
missioner, Mr. J. C. Palgrave, to explain to the tribes 
“the benefit they would derive from colonial rule and 
‘“ government, which they had from time to time in 
‘past years expressed themselves desirous of securing.” 
The result of the mission was that an overwhelming 
majority of the chiefs and native population, as well 
as the German missionaries and other Europeans resi- 
dent in the country, pronounced strongly in favour of 
annexation by the British Crown. In consequence of 
these proceedings, Sir Bartle Frere, the Governor at 
the Cape, in a despatch to Lord Carnarvon dated 
November 13, 1877, urged that British sovereignty 
should be proclaimed over the entire coast from Cape 
Colony to Angola, as well as from Natal to the frontiers 
of Portuguese territory on the opposite coast; but his 
. advice was not followed, the Government appropriating 
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only Whale Bay and a tract of adjacent coastal terri- 
tory, annexed to Cape Colony in 1884. Basutoland, 
the Griqua Lands, and the Transvaal had in the mean- 
time come under the British Crown; but the Kaffir, 
Zulu, and Basuto wars had discouraged the Imperial 
Government from adding to its responsibilities; and 
even the ardour of the forward party in Cape Colony, 
seemed to have cooled down. 

In July 1880 war broke out between the Hereros 
and the Namaquas. In November, incited thereto by 
the Rhenish Mission, the German Government re- 
quested Great Britain to extend to German 
missionaries and traders resident in the disturbed 
countries the same measure of protection which might 
be given to British subjects. Lord Granville, the 
Foreign Secretary, gave the desired undertaking, but 
subject to the reservation that Great Britain could not 
assume responsibility for any -events occurring out- 
side British territory, which was said to be confined 
to ““ Whale Bay and a very small portion of country 
immediately surrounding it.” In order to make clear 
the British attitude on the question of territorial 
sovereignty, Lord Kimberley, the Colonial Secretary. 
on December 30 of the same year, informed Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, Governor of the Cape and High 
Commissioner for South Africa, that in the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government the Orange River was to be 
regarded as the north-western frontier of Cape Colony, 
and that the Government would not support the exten- 
sion of British jurisdiction over Great Namaqualand 
and Damaraland In 1880, in fact, all British officials 
were withdrawn from Damaraland, and Whale Bay re- 
mained the only point on the south-west coast at which 
British influence was represented. 


il. England and the Transvaal 


A growing section of the German colonial party 
had for some time entertained the idea of 
establishing German influence in South Africa; and 
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the tension between Great Britain and_ the 
Dutch communities there afforded an opportunity 
for unofficial intrigue, of which full use was 
made. The Transvaal Government itself was said to 
have invited German intervention, though it may 
reasonably be doubted whether the Boers, with their 
strong love of independence, would have welcomed 
Germany’s formal protection on any terms. Neverthe- 
less, energetic endeavours were made by Germans resi- 
dent and travelling in South Africa to further their 
country’s influence, not only in the Transvaal, but in 
the other territories outside the effective suzerainty of 
the British Crown. 

German Views.—The Dresden traveller Ernst von 
Weber is reported to have put before Bismarck in 1872 

the idea of offering German protection to the Transvaal. 
Germany was then settling down after a great war; 
and Bismarck, unwilling to face new responsibilities, 
refused to consider the suggestion. Four years later two 
colonial politicians, representing influential trading | 
firms, financiers, and others, approached the Chancellor 
with a systematically worked-out plan of colonization 
which, if it had been practicable, might have made Ger- 
many a serious rival to Great Britain in South Africa. 
The idea was to establish German colonies in the 
neighbourhood of the Transvaal Republic; and, with 
this end in view, to acquire either Delagoa Bay (belong- 
ing to Portugal) or Santa Lucia Bay (part of the still 
independent native kingdom of Zululand) and construct 
a railway thence to Pretoria, the capital of the Boer 
Republic. That done, German emigration was to be 
diverted from the United States to South Africa by 
means of State-assisted steamship services; and it was 
predicted that a large and prosperous German com- 
munity could be formed within ten years. 

Bismarck appears to have been impressed by the 
scheme; but he also saw the risks which its execution 
would involve, and he was not satisfied that the nation 
would be prepared for a venture of the kind. In par- 
ticular. he feared to do anything that might excite the 
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jealousy or sensibility of either Great Britain or 
France. All he promised, therefore, was to submit the 
scheme to his advisers for careful examination; and 
more than that it does not appear to have received. 

Nevertheless, the German political literature of the 
day laid growing stress upon the call of Germany to be 
a pioneer of civilisation in South Africa, as one of the 
most natural outlets for German population and enter- 
prise. The historian Treitschke even professed to 
foresee the end of British sway there. 

In 1879 von Weber again put into concrete form the 
aspirations of the imperialists whose attention was 
centred upon South Africa. In an article which he 
contributed to the Geographische Nachrichten of the 
Berlin Geographical Society in November of that year 
he proposed, as a preliminary step, the pursuance of 
what would now be called a policy of “ peaceful pene- 
tration.” Germans were to emigrate to South Africa 
in large numbers, and so to possess the land. 

‘* What could not such a country, full of such inexhaustible 
natural treasures, become if, in course of time, it were filled 
with German immigrants? . . . A constant mass of such 
immigrants would gradually bring about a decided numerical 
preponderance of Germans over the Dutch population, and of 
itself would by degrees effect the Germanisation of the country 
in a peaceful manner.’’ 


It was his idea to use the Transvaal as a base from 
which to push forward German influence step by step 
to the Zambezi. 

British Views.—Von Weber’s article attracted the 
attention of Sir Bartle Frere, who, in alarm, forwarded 
a translation of it to the Colonial Office in London. 
The British Ambassador in Berlin, Lord Odo Russell, 
in a despatch of September 18, 1880, discounted von 
Weber’s idea when it was submitted to him for 
observations, and that of German colonization in 
general. 

‘‘ Herr von Weber’s plan,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ will not meet with 
any support either at the hands of the German Government or 


on the part of the German Parliament, while German emi- 
grants feel more attracted by a republican form of government 
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than by that of a Crown colony. The German Government 
feel more the want of soldiers than of colonies, and conse- 
quently discourage emigration. The German Parliament has 
marked its disinclination to acquire distant dependencies, how- 
ever advantageous to German enterprise, by the rejection of 


the Samoa Bill. Under present circumstances, therefore, the 


plan for a German colony in South Africa has no prospect of 
success.’ 


That had been Lord Odo Russell’s opinion ever since 
Bismarck had assured him, seven years before, that he 
wanted no colonies, since they would only be a source of 
weakness... He was undoubtedly still right in refusing 
to believe that the German Government would risk a 
rupture with Great Britain in the interest of any such 
scheme of aggression as von Weber proposed ; but hewas 
wrong, as events were speedily to prove, in assuming 
that Bismarck would indefinitely continue his opposi- 
tion to colonization on principle. Reassured by the 
ambassador’s report, however, the Home Government 
appears to have thought no more about either von 
Weber’s scheme or the prospect of having Germany as a 
colonial neighbour in South Africa or anywhere else. 


(6) THE ACQUISITIONS 


In the following survey of Germany’s colonial acqui- 
sitions, which now began, it will be convenient to take 
these in chronological sequence. 


1 Lord Odo Russell appears to have kept the Foreign Office in 
this belief long after the justification for it had disappeared. Ina 
despatch of February 7, 1885, to the ambassador’s successor, Sir 
Edward Malet, Lord Granville wrote: ‘‘ Until the receipt of a 
report from Lord Ampthill [Lord Odo Russell] of June 14 last 
[ 1884] of conversations he had had with Prince Bismarck, and up 
to the interviews which I had about the same time with Count 
Herbert Bismarck, I was under the belief that the Chancellor was 
personally opposed to German colonization. The reports of Lord 
Ampthill were continuously and strongly to that effect; and on 
March 15, 1884, his Excellency, referring to the agitation on the 
subject among the shipping and commercial classes in Germany, 
stated that it was well known that the Prince was absolutely 
opposed to their ardent desire for the acquisition of colonies by 
Germany, and was determined to combat and oppose their growing 
influence.’’ 


~ 
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1, South-West A frica.' 


Unofficial Action—If to most onlookers in 
other countries the sudden change in the atti- 
tude of Germany appeared inexplicable, the 
shock which it caused them was solely due to 
the fact that they had not sufficiently, if at all, distin- 
guished in the past between official policy and private 
action—the one hitherto consistently hesitant, unsym- 
pathetic, and unwilling to countenance colonial 
enterprise in the absence of a clear national mandate; 
the other concentrated with unwearying zeal upon its 
objective, and urging forward the Government with all 
the force and resource at its command. 

It was a Bremen merchant, F. A. E. Liideritz, 
who in the end virtually forced the hand of 
his Government, and committed it to action of 
which the consequences were to be so important and 
far-reaching. Liideritz fixed upon the portion of 
South-West Africa lying north of the Orange River, 
and forming part of Namaqualand, as his sphere of 
operations. This territory, with the adjacent Damara- 


1 The nucleus of the South-West African Colony was the Bay 
of Angra Pequena, with an adjacent area. The story of the Angra 
Pequena episode is told in the form of diplomatic despatches from 
the British side in ‘‘ Correspondence respecting the Settlement at 
Angra Pequena, on the South-West Coast of Africa ’’ (C. 4190, 
August 1884); ‘‘ Further Correspondence respecting the Settle- 
ment at Angra Pequena, on the South-West Coast of Africa ’’ 
(C. 4262, December 1884); ‘‘ Copy of a Despatch from the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Derby, K.G., to Her Majesty’s High 
Commissioner in South Africa, relative to the establishment of a 
German Protectorate at Angra Pequena and along the neighbour- 
ing coast ’’ (C. 4265, December 1884); ‘‘ Further Correspondence 
respecting the claims of British subjects in the German Protec- 
torate on the South-West Coast of Africa ’’ (C. 5180, August 
1887); with ‘‘ Memoranda of Conversations at Berlin on Colonial 
Matters between Mr. Meade, Assistant Under-Secretary of State, 
Colonial Office, and Prince Bismarck and Dr. Busch ’”’ (C. 4290, 
February 1885). From the German side in ‘* Angra Pequena,’’ a 
series of despatches covering the period November 4, 1880—Octo- 
ber 15, 1884, published by the German Foreign Office in the latter 
year. 
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land, had been repeatedly visited and explored from 
early in the eighteenth century forward, but no nation 
had deemed its possession of value, and the British 
. Claims extended only to Whale Bay and several of the 
islands lying off Angra Pequena. 

On November 16, 1882, Liideritz informed the Ger- 
man Foreign Office that he intended to despatch a 
cargo of merchandise to a point on the south-west coast 
of Africa between the 22nd and 28th degrees of south 
latitudeStill in the hands of native rulers, with whom 
his representative had instructions to conclude agree- 
ments, giving him, in return for a yearly tribute, a 
monopoly of trade in their territories and complete 
rights over lands to be acquired for trading purposes. 
It was his wish to place these prospective possessions 
under the protection of the Empire, and he therefore . 
asked whether and upon what conditions such protec- 
tion would be given. 

Bismarck’s Intervention.—Bismarck took time to 
reply to this enquiry. After satisfying himself as to the 
bona fides of Liideritz and his project, he communi- 
cated with the British Government, which, in the 
following February, was asked to state whether it 
exercised the rights of sovereignty over, or intended 
to extend protection to, that region, and was desired, 
if such were the case, to give protection to Liideritz’s 
enterprise, failing which the Government would do it, 
yet “without having the least design to establish a 
footing in South Africa.” Lord Granville replied on 
February 23, 1883, that the Government of the Cape 
had “certain establishments on the coast,’’ but that, 
without knowing more precisely where the proposed 
German factory was to be set up, he was not in a 
position to say whether the British Government would 
be willing to afford protection to it or not. He there- 
fore asked for details, in order that the Cape Govern- 
ment might be asked to report whether and to what 
extent the German wishes could be met. 

It is a fair assumption—and the point is important 
in view of subsequent developments—that at this time 
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the German Government would have been perfectly 
satisfied if the British Foreign Office had signified its 
willingness to give protection to the undertaking of 
Herr Liideritz, and that it had no idea of intervening - 
in South-West Africa, except in the event of a refusal. 
The enquiries made at Bismarck’s instigation, the 
written reply of Lord Granville, and a despatch for- 
warded in consequence to Berlin by the German Am- 
bassador, Count Miinster, all justify this conclusion. 
The action of the British Foreign Office, therefore, was 
perfectly regular, and such as was called for by the 
German communication. 

It does not appear that the more precise information 
desired by the British Foreign Office was supplied from 
Berlin, or that Lord Granville gave further thought to 
the question until his attention was again called to it 
abruptly seven months later. It is probable that Bis- 
marck’s omission to locate the Liideritz claims, as he 
was invited to do, was deliberate, and was due to a 
decision to change his ground. At a later date he dis- 
claimed the idea that he had intended merely to seek 
British protection for the German settlement to be 
established, complained that a meaning and intention 
which he had never entertained were read into his 
enquiry, and said that what he wanted was to have his 
own action regularised from the beginning. This ex- 
position of his attitude was made, however, under the 
influence of bitterness created by misunderstandings ; 
and there seems no reason to doubt that his motive in 
approaching the British Government was in the first 
instance really friendly, and had for its object to 
discover whether the ground was free or not. It is 
clear that, as soon as the British Government, though 
unable as yet to claim the South African territory, 
began to act in a way that suggested that a claim would 
presently be advanced, Bismarck asked himself why 
Germany should not appropriate the country and take 
under her own protection those of her subjects who 
might settle there. 
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Liideritz in South-West Africa.—Meanwhile Liider- 
itz had got to work. Huis agent reached South-West 
Africa on April 9, 1883, and on May 1 acquired from 
the chief, Joseph Frederick, a tract of land on the Bay 
of Angra Pequena about 200 English square miles in 
extent, with a coast-line of 10 miles. Whether the 
purchase price was £200 and 100 rifles or £100 and 200 
rifles, Liideritz does not appear to have paid much for 
his acquisition. The first news of his action reached 
Great Britain in the form of a paragraph, telegraphed 
to the London Daily News from Cape Town on July 9, 
and published by that journal on the 12th; but it does 
not appear at first to have seriously impressed either 
the Government or public opinion. The Foreign Office 
was encouraged in taking the matter lightly by a 
despatch from the British Chargé d’ Affaires in Berlin, 
Sir John Walsham (August 31), who, recalling the 
despatch of Odo Russell (now Lord Ampthill) of 
September 9, 1880, gave the assurance :— 


‘‘ It would be a mistake to suppose that the Imperial 
Government have any present intention of establishing Crown 
colonies, or of imitating . . . the practice adopted by 
France of assuming a protectorate over any territory acquired 
by a French traveller or explorer. The German Government 
are opposed to any plan which might hamper their foreign 
relations; and I believe that what Lord Ampthill stated in his 
despatch, to which I have referred, is as true to-day as it was 
in 1880.”’ 


At the Cape feeling was far less tranquil. As soon 
as news of Liideritz’s action was received there, a 
British gunboat proceeded to Angra Pequena; but on 
arrival (September 8) its commander was informed by 
the German naval officer already installed there that he 
was now in German waters. 

Anglo-German Relations.——As no further word had 
come from the British Foreign Office, Bismarck on 
August 18, 1883, informed the German Consul-General 
at Cape Town that the Government had decided to give 
protection to Liideritz’s acquisitions in so far as they 
were not in conflict with other well-founded rights, 
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Bismarck acts.—When the negotiations with Great 
Britain had lasted a year without reaching a definite 
issue, Bismarck determined to follow his own course. 
Herr von Kusserow has related how, in the same month, 
he asked his chief whether he should again enquire 
in London when an answer to the note of December 31 
might be expected, upon which Bismarck rejoined, 
‘Now we will act!’ He thereupon sent, on April 24, 

/ 1884, to the German Consul-General at Cape Town 
a telegram (the substance of which was simultaneously 
conveyed to the German Ambassador in London for 
communication to the Government there) settling once’ 
for all, so far as Germany was concerned, the question 
of suzerainty over the disputed territory. The tele- 
eram ran thus :— 


‘* According to reports of Herr Liideritz, the English colonial 
authorities doubt whether his acquisitions north of the Orange 
River can claim German protection. You will publicly declare 
that he and his settlements are under the protection of the 
German Empire.”’ 


The dilatory temper of the Government in London 
was still reflected at the Cape; and it was only after 
prolonged delay that the Governor informed the Colo- 
nial Secretary (May 29) that it had been 

‘* decided to recommend Parliament to undertake the control 


and cost of the coast line from the Orange River to Walfisch 
Bay, including Angra Pequena,’’ 


though Germany had already proclaimed a protectorate 
over part of this region. 

In the meantime Lord Derby had told a deputation 
of South African merchants (May 16) that, while 
Great Britain had never regarded Angra Pequena as 
British territory, she had claimed “a sort of general 
right ” to object to any other Power annexing it; and 
he repeated Lord Odo Russell’s obiter dictum of Sep- 
tember 1880, to the effect that Germany had no inten- 
tion of establishing colonies. Three days later he stated 
in the House of Lords that Great Britain had hitherto 


e 
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neither made'a formal claim to Angra Pequena nor 
established a Government there On May 24 the 
German Government was still asking for a reply to its 
note of December 31, 1883. Two days earlier the 
Foreign Office had asked the Colonial Office that “ no 
unnecessary delay’ might be allowed to occur in 
returning an answer to that communication. 

On June 3 the German Consul-General at the Cape 
informed his Government that the Colony was pre- 
pared to take over the entire coast as far as Whale Bay, 
including Angra Pequena. In communicating this in- 
formation to the Ambassador in London, the German 
Foreign Office instructed him to inform Lord Granville 
that it could not acknowledge the occupation proposed, 
and contested the right of the Cape in the matter. In 
reply to this protest, Lord Granville, whose hands were 
tied owing to the complications with the Colonial Office 
and the Cape Government, promised to do his utmost 
to adjust the dispute. On the 10th Bismarck himself 
sent a long despatch to Count Miinster, instructing him 
to recall to Lord Granville’s mind the history of the 
Angra Pequena episode, and stating that, in asking the 
British Government in the first instance whether it 
would be willing to protect the Liideritz undertaking, 
he did so only pro forma, knowing that it was not in a 
position to do so without assuming a territorial status 
which did not at the time exist. 


‘“My intention in these soundings,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ was 
directed towards obtaining from England an official acknow- 
ledgment that those coastal territories were in the European 
sense res nullius . . . towards obtaining from England the 
certainty and acknowledgment that she had hitherto had no 
demonstrable legal claims or title to occupation in those 
regions. England might have exhaustively answered our 
question in a week without referring it to the Cape, since it 
was only a question of a declaration of the legal, demonstrable 
status of England at that time.’’ 


He reproached Lord Granville and Lord Derby with 
having interpreted his question as an invitation to 
_ England to annex the coast herself. He had a feeling, 
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he said, that England was not treating Germany as an 
equal; and he instructed Count Miinster that he must 
not encourage the idea that Germany was willing to 
sacrifice her vital interests to her wish for a good under- 
standing with Great Britain, sincere though that wish 
was. Count Herbert Bismarck, an official in the 
Berlin Foreign Office, was sent to London with these 
instructions, nominally in order to communicate them 
with greater emphasis, but in reality to take charge of 
colonial affairs at the Embassy. | 

British Diplomacy.—The Angra Pequena episode, 
perplexing enough because of the conflicting claims in- 
volved and the fact that on the British side two 
Departments of State, whose sympathies were not 
entirely identical, were concerned, was further compli- 
cated by extraneous issues. Cross-currents of a 
political character were flowing all the time, so that it 
soon became hopeless to expect that the question in- 
volved would be decided solely on its merits. It was 
in the summer of 1884 that the collective protest of the 
Powers against the Anglo-Portuguese Congo Treaty of 
the preceding February was organised, Germany here 
working cordially with France. Moreover, Great 
Britain was at that time hampered by her uncertain 
position in Egvpt; and it rested with Germany to cast 
a decisive influence either for or against her. It was 
Bismarck’s boast that he could at all times be either a 
good friend or a good enemy; and he was now in the 
best possible position for bargaining with the British 
Government. 

In a despatch of May 5, forwarded to Count Miinster 
for communication to the British Foreign Secretary, he 
gave practical ‘expression to his favourite maxim, “ Do 
ut des ”; for he said frankly that, while he was able and 
willing to co-operate with Great Britain on the 
Egyptian question, there must be a quid pro quo, and 
that it must be offered in the domain of colonial affairs. 
Later Bismarck complained in the Diet that he had 
received no reply to this despatch, which for better 
effect he produced to the astonished deputies. Lord 
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Granville promptly rejoined that his Government had 
not answered it because it had not received it. Enquiry 
brought to light the fact that Bismarck had himself 
countermanded it. 

It was at this time, too, that Germany first 
raised the question of the cession of Heligoland. 
Lord Granville has left a memorandum, dated May 17, 
1884; in which he records how Count Minster in confi- 
CY conversation had suggested the cession of the 
island. 


‘‘ It was (the ambassador had said) a place of no import- 
ance to us in its present state, whereas it would be of immense 
importance to Germany, to ourselves, and the whole world if 
if was made into a good harbour of refuge. This would be an 
expensive work for us to undertake. We could not be expected 
to go to such expense, whereas Germany would be quite ready 
to undertake it. Prince Bismarck wished to cut a canal into 
the Baltic, which also would be a great advantage to us, as the 
most powerful maritime nation of the world. But Heligoland, 
which, of course, would be always open to our ships, would be 
@ necessary key to such a plan.’’? 


The idea that Heligoland might one day pass into 
German hands was not a wholly new one. It had 
occurred to Lord Granville twelve years before; but 
now that the proposal was made by Bismarck he pro- 
fessed discreet surprise, and for the moment the 
question was allowed to drop.’ 


1 Fitzmaurice, Life and Letters of the Second Earl Granville, 
vol. IT, p. 351. 

27%n January 1885, while a second colonial dispute, regarding 
New Guinea, was in course of adjustment, Bismarck, through his 
mouthpiece in London, raised the question again. He laid stress 
once more on the advantages to British shipping and commerce of 
the harbour to be constructed; but now no disguise was made of 
the intention strongly to fortify the island should it change 
hands. Once more Lord Granville treated the question, in Bis- 
marck’s own phrase, “‘ dilatorily.’’ It was, however, his opinion 
that ‘‘ the cession would be unpopular in itself,’’ and that Liberal 
Ministers would not be the best people to make it, but ** it some- 
times occurs to me whether it would not be a price worth paying 
if it would secure a perfectly satisfactory end to the Egyptian 
financial mess.’’ It fell to another Foreign Secretary to give the 
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In the existing circumstances it was inevitable 
that considerations of policy quite as much as 
those of equity would decide the attitude of 
the British Foreign Office on the Angra Pequena ques- 
tion. Asa result of conversations between Lord 
Granville, the German Ambassador, and Count Her- 
bert Bismarck, the Cape Government was enjoined on 
June 17 to suspend action; and four days later the 
British Cabinet decided to acknowledge Germany’s 
sovereignty. 

Attitude of the Cape.—Nevertheless, the Ministers at 
the Cape clung for some time to the hope that the south- 
west coast might still be saved for the colony, believing 
that Germany was more concerned to have protection 
for her subjects than to annex territory. To some 
extent Lord Derby encouraged this hope. On July 14 
he telegraphed to Sir Hercules Robinson the Govern- 
ment’s decision not to oppose Germany's claim to give 
protection to German subjects who had acquired 
concessions or formed settlements where British juris- 
diction did not exist, but offered to proclaim British 
authority in any other places on the coast where British 
subjects had valid claims if the Colonial Parliament 
would agree to meet the cost. He suggested, therefore, 
that the coast from Angra Pequena northward should 
be placed under British protection. In consequence of 
this message, the Cape Parliament two days later 
passed resolutions in favour of annexing the entire 
coast from the Orange River to the Portuguese fron- 
tier, inclusive of the German acquisition, and there- 
after sent Mr. J. C. Palgrave as Commissioner to 
Hereroland for the purpose of winning over the native 
population and the chiefs. , 

Informed by the German Consul-General of 
what was being done, Bismarck again inter- 
vened with a decisive step. Two German vessels 
of war were ordered to the spot, and om August 7 


final answer, for in J une 1885 the Gladstone Ministry fell, and the 
first Administration of Lord Salisbury succeeded.—Ibid., vol. LH, 
pp. 425 and 362. 
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the territory from the Orange River to the 26th degree 
of south latitude was declared to be under the Empire’s 
protection; while early in September possession was 
taken of the coast from the latter point to the Portu- 
guese frontier north of Cape Frio, with the exception 
of Whale Bay. In the meantime Bismarck (August 22) 
addressed to the British Foreign Office a strong 
despatch, in which he protested against the resolutions 
of the Cape Parliament, complained again of the long 
delays of the British Government, accused it of playing 
fast and loose with Germany in the matter, and told 
Lord Granville that the continuance of friendly rela- 
tions between the two Governments required that the 
colonial resolutions should not be approved. 

This reminder that Bismarck could be disagreeable if 
he liked could not be ignored by Mi£nisters severely 
hampered by the Egyptian question. The British 
Government now decided to recognise Germany’s claims 
to the entire coast, with the exception of Whale Bay, 
only stipulating for an undertaking that British rights 
and interests should be protected, and that no penal 
settlement should be established in the new colony. To 
this proposal Bismarck replied that it was self-evident 
that British rights would be respected; but as to the 
question of a penal settlement said that, though Ger- 
many had no intention of establishing one, he would 
give no promise on the subject, since he disputed the 
British right to require it. On September 22 the 
British Government finally accepted the German 
annexation unconditionally, and the episode was 
regarded as closed. 

Just before this (September 17) the Cape Government 
had sent home a final protest that 


‘‘ no weight has been attached to the wishes of the colony with 
regard to the coast-line from the Orange River northward, 
notwithstanding the offer of the colony to undertake ll 
responsibility and cost in connection with the coast.’’ 


It also urged the Government to annex the remaining 
unappropriated portions (i.¢., the fertile interior) of 
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Damaraland and Namaqualand, a suggestion to which 

Lord Derby discreetly replied (November 11) that 

‘it would not be in accordance with international amity to 
annex the territory immediately adjacent to the existing 

German limit.”’ 

Lord Derby did his utmost to pacify wounded colo- 
nial feeling; yet, in a letter of December 4 to Sir 
Hercules Robinson, he stated frankly that to have 
further pressed a claim to the south-west coast and its 
back-country would havebeen unjustifiable. He pointed 
out that the dispute related to “a strip of territory to 
which England had no sufficient legal title,’ and in 
which German trading and missionary interests were 
apparently more considerable than British. 

‘‘ Great Britain,’’ he said, ‘‘ which already possesses large 
tracts of unoccupied territory, could not fairly grudge to a 
friendly Power a country difficult of development, with regard 
to which it might have been said that we had never thought 


it worth acquiring until it seemed to be wanted by our neigh- 
bour.’’ 


Acquisition of South-West A frica.—The formalities 
necessary to the definitive assumption of sovereignty by 
the German Empire were conducted by Dr. Gustav 
Nachtigal,’ who had already been despatched to Africa 
as Imperial Commissioner. Nachtigal arrived at 
Angra Pequena in October, having first made a series of 
annexations in West Africa,’ and he at once concluded 
further treaties with the native chiefs in the name no 
longer of Liideritz, but of the Empire. The boundaries 


~ still remained to be fixed, and this task was facilitated 


by the declaration of the British Government that it 
did not desire to make any annexations west of 20° E.- 
longitude, which was accordingly regarded as_ the 
dividing-line between the two spheres of influence east 
and west. Later (March 1885) a joint Commission 
met at Cape Town in order to adjust more formally the 
respective frontiers, and its work was completed to 
mutual satisfaction in September. In December of the 
following year a similar agreement was concluded with 


1 See p. 63. 2 See pp. 64, 65. 
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Portugal, the River Kunene being accepted as the 
northern boundary of the protectorate. 

In the meantime Liideritz, who had been a national 
hero for more than a year, proved financially to be a 
man of straw. He had talked impressively of his own 
resources and of the “ princely merchants ” who were 
behind him; and the public had taken him at his own | 
valuation. When, however, the money of his powerful 
patrons was needed it was not forthcoming. Early in 
1885 an English company offered to buy up his claims, 
but Berlin banking houses came to the rescue, and on 
April 5 the German South-West African Colonial 
Company was formed, with a capital of £60,000. 
After Liideritz’s lands, titles, and rights had been 
paid for and other initial expenditure incurred, only 
a balance of some £15,000 remained for general 
purposes. It was evident that the company had not 
sufficient money to administer and develop the colony. 
and the Government, therefore, against its will and 
contrary to its principles, appointed a Commissioner 
to transact the necessary administrative and judicial 
work. ~ 
Whatever may be said of the wisdom of 
opposing Germany in the first instance, on the 
strength of claims which must have been known to 
be untenable, it remains to be added that South-West 
Africa was lost to the British Empire by indecision 
and want of foresight. Both the Imperial and Cape 
Governments had considered the question. of annexation 
for many years, and on each occasion had failed to make 
up their minds. A wholly unprejudiced English writer 
says :— 

‘“ Every scrap of evidence that could prove British rights 

. over the coast was sought for and put forward; but, when it 
came to be coolly weighed, there was no shadow of documen- 
tary proof that any step had ever been taken to annex any 
part of the region except Walfisch (Whale) Bay and one or two 
guano islands off Angra Pequena. The evidence was all the 
other way. British Ministers had repeatedly during the past 


twenty-five years positively declined to undertake the sea 
sibility of annexing Damaraland and Namaqualand. It 
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was only after the country had been irrevocably lost that any 
real desire for its possession seems to have found expression in 
|_ Cape Colony.’”? 


11. The First Mail Steamship Subsidy Bill: The 
| Diet and Colonization 


While the Angra Pequena dispute was still unsettled, 
Bismarck seized the opportunity which it offered of 
directly testing the sentiment of the Reichstag on the 
general question of colonization by asking its approval 
of a scheme of mail steamship subsidies. At that time 
the German Government paid in these subsidies the sum 
of £15,000 yearly, a small fraction of the amount simi- 
larly expended by Great Britain, France, and even 
Italy and Austria-Hungary. In 1884 it was proposed 
to subsidise lines to East Asia and Australia to the 
Inaximum amount of £200,000 a year for fifteen years. 

Opposition in the Diet—In the Budget Committee 
the Progressist deputies Richter, Bamberger, and 
Rickert fiercely opposed the colonial idea, Bamberger 
representing the entire movement as_ ridiculous, 
dangerous, and menacing to the world’s peace. In his 
reply to these and other critics, Bismarck vigorously 
repudiated the idea that Germany must not think of 
embarking on colonial projects from fear of offending 
other nations, though he incidentally paid a cordial 
tribute to the fairness which had always been shown by 
the British Government towards the trade of other 
nations. Dealing with the extent of the Government’s 
liabilities in taking up the colonial question, he de- 
clared that its intention was to give to the colonial 
enterprises not money, but only protection. He had no 
intention to create garrisons, forts, barracks, harbours, 
and a large administrative apparatus. The colonial 
adventurers would themselves have to bear the cost of 
administration ; and, if the colonies failed, the loss and 
discredit would fall on them and not on the Empire. 


1J. S. Keltie, The Partition of Africa, p. 186. 
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Passing of the Bill-—The debates on the Bill were 
continued until June 28, but the measure was not 
carried further that session. Nevertheless, the debates 
proved an effective piece of propaganda for the colonial 
movement. When the Reichstag reassembled in Novem- 
ber, after a general election on a military measure, the 
Government reintroduced the Bill in a larger form, for 
a mail service to Africa had been added and the sub- 
sidies increased to £270,000. In the end the line to 
Africa was struck out and the subsidies reduced to 
£200,000; and, so amended, the Bill was passed on 
April 31, 1885. The grouping of parties in the final 
division was significant, as broadly indicating their 
attitude then and for a long time to the general ques- 
tion of colonial policy. The majority in favour of the 
Bill comprised the two Conservative factions, the 
National Liberals, and a section of the Clericals, while 
the minority consisted of the German Progressists and 
the People’s Party (both Radical groups), the Social 
Democrats, the Poles, and a majority of the Clericals 


11. Further Colontal Schemes in South Africa 


Santa Lucia—German efforts to colonize South 
Africa at that time were not confined to the west coast. 
In 1884 German agents also tried to obtain a foothold 
in Santa Lucia Bay, Delagoa Bay, and Pondoland. En- 
couraged by his swift success in Angra Pequena, 
in May -Liideritz sent an agent named Einwald to 
Zululand in order to secure land concessions there, and 
for a time his designs seemed to be prospering. Later 
in the year concessions were, in fact, obtained on his 
behalf from Dinizulu and other chiefs; and it was even 
hoped to gain control of Santa Lucia Bay, whence it 
was proposed to construct a railway to the Transvaal. 
Great Britain, however, had prior claims there, and 
they were asserted with a promptitude which had been 
lacking in the Angra Pequena affair. Einwald had 
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already telegraphed to Berlin informing the Govern- 
ment that he had concluded certain treaties, and asking 
that a vessel of war might be sent to annex the bay at 
once. Before his treaties reached Germany the 
British authorities on the spot heard of his action; 
and the British flag was hoisted in the bay by the com- 
mander of H.M.S. Goshawk on December 18, and 
possession formally taken in the name of the British 
Crown. The German Government formally protested 
against this act, but later withdrew its protest, giving 
an undertaking on June 25, 1885, that it would annex 
no territory south of Delagoa Bay. 

Pondoland and Delagoa Bay.—A German attempt to 
amg a foothold in Pondoland was similarly frustrated ; 

or there likewise British treaty rights were indisput- 

ably clear. Equally delusive were the hopes which 
were centred upon Delagoa Bay, a region definitely 
recognised as Portuguese since July 1875, though sub- 
ject to Portugal’s undertaking that she would not cede 
it to any Power other than Great Britain. 

Bechuanaland.—In the case of another territory bor- 
dering on the Cape, viz., Bechuanaland, the British 
authorities forestalled both Dutch and German ambi- 
tions. The Dutch of the Transvaal had for some years 
been pressing into this territory, the British Govern- 
ment protesting, and had concluded treaties of protec- 
tion with the native chiefs in 1884. In 1885 Bechuana- 
land and the abortive little republics of Goschen 
and Stellaland, founded by the Dutch, together with the 
Kalahari Desert, were annexed, and the Dutch settlers 
compelled to withdraw within their own frontiers. The 
effect of this annexation was that a British possession 
cut off German South-West Africa from the Boer 
States. | 

Boer War.—Nevertheless,Germany’s unofficial agents - 
continued for a long time to direct their efforts and 
hopes to South Africa as a sphere of colonial expansion. 
It was jealousy of British influence far more than con- 
cern for the independence of the Dutch communities 
that inflamed German feeling at the time of the 
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Jameson Raid of December 1895, and still more during 
the Boer war of 1899-1902.' 


iv. Togoland and Cameroon 


Ne 


Nachtigal and Buchner.—No sooner did the news of 
Bismarck’s changed attitude on the colonial question 
become known than German traders settled or in- 
terested in other parts of Africa hastened to conclude 
treaties with the native chiefs, and in this way large 
tracts of territory passed into their hands for utterly 
inadequate considerations or none at all. It was notor- 
ious that small kingdoms were to be bought in Africa 
at that time for a little money and much brandy. © 

The next acquisitions were made in West Africa, 
where German traders had long been settled both on 
the coast and in the interior, Early in 1884 the Govern- 
ment appointed Dr. Nachtigal, then Consul-Generai in 
Tunis, as a roving Imperial Commissioner, and in- 
structed him to visit, m-the-gunbeat—+fowe, various 
parts of the west and south-west coasts of Africa, 


accompanied__by-..Dr. . Buchner:- Both---men were , 


experienced travellers. 

On April 16 the German Ambassadors in London, 
Paris, and Lisbon were directed to inform the Govern- 
ments to which they were accredited of Nachtigal’s 
intended journey to the West African coast, and its 
objects, so far as these could be disclosed, and to ask 
that they would afford him assistance. The communi- 
cation made to the British Foreign Office was to the 
effect that Nachtigal had been instructed to report on 
the state of German commerce on that coast, and to 
‘ conduct, on behalf of the Imperial Government, nego- 
‘ tiations connected with certain questions.’’ The last 


2The Grenzboten of July 4, 1895, wrote: ‘‘ For us the Boer 
States, with the coasts that are their due, signify a great possi- 
bility. Their absorption in the British Empire would mean the 
blocking-up of our last way towards an independent agricultural 
colony in a temperate climate. Will England obstruct our path? 
If Germany shows determination, never.’’ 
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words aroused no suspicion at the Foreign Office, and 
the desired courtesies were accordingly shown. When 
the British Government told the story of the movements 
of the Nachtigal expedition, it claimed that it had for 
some time been preparing to annex Cameroon. 
Nevertheless, official action to that end does not 
appear to have been expedited on the receipt of the 
German message; the consul (Hewett) accredited to 
Cameroon was then absent from the country on leave, 
and a month passed before he was directed to return to 
his post. 

Nachtigal’s instructions gave the first place to the 
acquisition, in the name of the Empire, of territory in 
Angra Pequena and on the West African coast between 
the Niger delta and Gabun, particularly the portions 
opposite the island of Fernando Po, in the Bight of 
Biafra, west from the mouth of the Cameroon River as 
far as Cape St. John; but Little Popo was also to be 
visited with the same aim in view. 

Nachtigal’s Acquisitions: Togoland.—Nachtigal’s 
journey, viewed as one of acquisition, proved very 
‘ fruitful. Like many of the early German imperialists, 
he proceeded on the principle of annexing territory 
first and investigating titles and negotiating with other 
claimants at leisure, confident that, after his claims had 
been sifted. something substantial would remain. 
Although, therefore, acting thus, he seized several 
blocks of territory which had to be abandoned 
later, Germany was able to retain the bulk of his West 
African acquisitions, and they made an appreciable 
addition to the new colonial empire. Early in July he 
declared Togoland a German protectorate, hoisting his 
flag at Little Popo (visited by a German vessel of war 
in the preceding January, on which occasion some of 
the local chiefs had asked for Germany’s protection), 
Bagida, and Lomé, and in September in Porto Seguro. 
Later it was found that the French had already con- 
cluded treaties with the chiefs of Little Popo, though 
these treaties had not been divulged; and, when they 
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were brought to his knowledge, Bismarck promptly 
acknowledged the prior title. 

Cameroon.—From Togoland Nachtigal proceeded to 
Cameroon. Here his operations were no less successful, 
though they evoked strong protests from the British 
Government. The attitude of Great Britain towards 
this part of West Africa likewise had been strangely 
wanting in foresight. Several times in recent years 
the chiefs had petitioned to be placed under the 
British Crown, but their petitions were either ignored 
or answered evasively. The British Government had 
decided, in November 1883, to annex Victoria, in 
Ambas Bay, where the English Baptists had had a 
mission since 1858, and to proclaim a protectorate over 
the Oil River districts; but these designs were not car- 
ried into effect until Germany had appeared on the . 
scene. When Nachtigal presented himself in 
Cameroon, King Bell and his fellow chiefs, weary of 
British delay and disregard, at once placed themselves } 
under German protection. 

British Action.—In the meantime (May 16) Consul 
Hewett had been instructed to return to his post and 
inform the chiefs that the Queen was prepared to 
“ extend to them her power and protection.” He was 
warned, however, that it was not intended to annex 
Cameroon at present, but only to obtain the chiefs’ 
assurance that they would be willing to cede their terr1- 
tory when asked to do so. Nachtigal concluded his 
treaties on July 12, just in time to forestall the absent 
British Consul; for, when Mr. Hewett arrived in the 
Cameroon River on the 19th, the German flag had 
been hoisted for five days. Nachtigal acquired Biafra 
Bay territory from Bimbia to Little Batanga, and he 
also hoisted his flag at Benita and at points south of 
Great Batanga; but, as soon as it was pointed out that 
the latter territories were claimed by France, he with- 
drew. as 
Mr. Hewett did all that was now possible; he 
annexed Victoria, the island of Mondoleh, and other 
minor points, and later proclaimed a protectorate over 
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the whole of the still unclaimed coast-line from the Rio 
del Rey to Lagos, including the Niger delta and the Oil 
Rivers. On August 29-the British Government for- 
mally protested against Germany’s annexation of 
Cameroon and Bimbia, pointing out that both in 1879 
and 1881 the chiefs of these territories had sought 
British protection; that an examination of their peti- 
tion had been promised in 1882; and that in the 
following year they had reiterated their desire to have 
British protection and no other. In other words, the 
British Government had for five years known that 
Cameroon was waiting to be taken; and yet, although 
all that time the German colonial movement was in- 
creasing in vigour and persistence, it had failed to 
make sure of the now lost territory. Germany’s answer 
was that, whatever the British Government might have 
intended to do, it had not done it, and that the territory 
was under no protection at all at the time of its seizure. 
Bismarck, in turn, protested later against the British 
appropriation of Ambas Bay as an act intended “to 
“ prevent the possibility of an expansion of our pos- 
‘ session.” 

In Germany Nachtigal’s prompt and skilful stroke 
created great jubilation, though this received a momen- 
tary check when news of the outbreak of disorders 
came from Cameroon in October and vessels of war 
had to be sent out. In England Germany’s easy acquisi- 
tion of a colony which, it was felt, should have fallen 
to the British Crown, occasioned corresponding morti- 
fication, though the public resentment was directed 
quite as much against the Government Departments 
which had been guilty of lax and unbusinesslike 
methods as against the country which had profited by 
their procrastination. 

Definition of Boundaries.—In April 1885 the two 
Powers defined the boundaries of their contiguous terri- 
tories, Germany simultaneously withdrawing her pro- 
test against the hoisting of the British flag in Santa 
Lucia Bay, and undertaking not to make acquisitions 
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of territory or establish protectorates between the 
colony of Natal and Delagoa Bay. 

The Niger—German action in another part of West 
Africa at that time was frustrated, but by private 
enterprise. In April 1885 Herr Flegel, who had long 
been settled in Lagos, and had already done much ex- 
ploration on the middle Niger and the Benue, was 
commissioned by the German African Society and the 
German Colonial Society to secure a foothold on the 
former river. Before this could be done, however, the 
British United African Society despatched Mr. Joseph 
Thomson to that region; and that intrepid explorer 
succeeded in concluding treaties with the Sultans of 
Sokoto and Gando, by which these territories came 
under British protection before Flegel arrived at his 
destination: 


J 


v. German East Africa i.| 


. . Ji 
Zanzibar.—From time immemorial the Sultan of 
Zanzibar’ had claimed sovereignty on the mainland 
from Warscheik in the north to Cape Delgado in the 
south, and far into the interior. The United States 
had concluded a commercial treaty with him so early 
as 1835: Great Britain followed in 1839, and France in 
1844. In 1859 the German Hanseatic cities, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, and Liibeck, likewise entered into treaty 
relationships with Zanzibar (the treaty being trans- 
ferred later to the North German Confederation and 
the Empire), though German traders had been settled 
in the island since 1844. | 
All this time and for long afterwards British in- 
fluence, both politically and commercially, was supreme 
at the Sultan’s Court, and it was directed towards 
maintaining the independence of his kingdom, for- 
mally acknowledged by Great Britain and France 
together in 1862. So highly did Seyyid Bar- 


1 Until the death of Sultan Said in 1856, Zanzibar formed part of 
the dominions of the Sultan of Muscat, with whom the earlier treaties 
were concluded. 
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gash esteem the British connection that in 1878 he was 
willing to give to Sir William Mackinnon a seventy 
years’ concession, transferring to him the Customs 
and administration of the entire interior of 
East Africa as far as the lakes; but Lord 
Beaconsfield, who was then Prime Minister, de- 
clined to accept on behalf of the Empire a 
responsibility so large. Nevertheless, much valuable 
work was done at that time by British enterprise for 
the development of the interior. Sir William Mac- 
kinnon and Sir T. Fowell Buxton constructed a road 
running 60 miles inland from Dar es-Salaam; James 
Stewart, the engineer, made a road between Lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyasa; and the African Lakes 
Corporation, formed in 1878, opened up a portion of 
Nyasaland, introducing plantations, and doing much 
for the material civilisation of the native population. 
Sir John Kirk, who had been Livingstone’s companion 
on the Zambezi, had been the British representative at 
Zanzibar since 1868; and he remained at his post for 
twenty years, during which time he enjoyed the 
Sultan’s complete confidence and maintained British 
influence upon a firm foundation. 

German Exploration.—Long before Germany began 
to regard East Africa from the standpoint of practical 
colonization, German explorers had been active in 

ad a parts of the country. , In 1867 Brenner, travel- 
ing in Witu, persuaded a sultan of the country to seek 
through him the protection of the Prussian Govern- 
ment; but, though duly made, the request was not 
complied with. Two years later Kersten vainly urged 
the annexation of the country south of the Juba. 
In 1875 Vice-Admiral Livonius recommended the 
Admiralty to place Zanzibar itself under the protec- 
tion of the Empire; and in the same year Ernst von 
Weber again advocated the settlement by Germans of 
the Juba country. Later, in 1879, the three travellers, 
Clemens and Gustav Denhardt and Dr. Fischer, en- 
deavoured to interest the nation and the Government 
in Witu. 
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Germans at Zanzibar—While Germans were thus 
busy unofficially in East Africa, their Government was 
not inactive in Zanzibar. The appointment of a per- 
manent consul-general and the conclusion of a most- 
favoured-nation commercial treaty, to supersede that 
which the Empire had inherited in 1871, had been 
talked of since 1880, and in 1884 both projects were 
realised. This move led the British Government to 
invite an exchange of views; and there was relief in 
London when the German Foreign Office in November 
gave the assurance that it did not aim at establishing 
a protectorate over Zanzibar. Although at that time 
the Cameroon episode was only a few months old, 
Lord Granville drew from this assurance the conclu- 
sion that Germany “ considered that country beyond 
the sphere of her political activity ” (letter to Sir 
Edward Malet, January 14, 1885), a conclusion soon to 
be proved unfounded. a ae | 

Karl Peters.—In the meantime, Dr. Kar] Peters, a 
young and ambitious journalist and pseudo-scientist, 
with a strong love of adventure, was endeavouring to 
stimulate interest in the Zambezi country. He even 
succeeded in gaining audience of Bismarck, but failed 
to impress that wary statesman. As the German Colo- 
nial Society was not sufficiently aggressive, Peters and 
some of his friends formed, in March 1884, the Society | 
for German Colonization. Its object was to make a 
more decisive move in colonial enterprise, by diverting 
the stream of emigration to German oversea territories. 
A proposal for colonization in the interior of Mos- 
samedes (Angola) having been discountenanced by the_ 
Foreign Office.as impinging upon territory claimed by | 
Portugal, Peters and his associates fell back upon the | 
alternative of an expedition to East Africa, a project. — 
which had the support of von Weber. Accordingly, \ 
the company adopted the outlines of a scheme for the 
establishment of an agricultural and trading colony 
in the Usagara or some other suitable territory; and a 
mission was despatched to Zanzibar to equip the 
necessary expedition. 
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~ The object of this mission, though not published to 
the world, came to the knowledge of official circles, with 
the result that, on the arrival of the travellers in 
Zanzibar, the German representative there informed 
them, in the name of the Imperial Chancellor, that no 
protection could be given either for their land acquisi- 
tions or their personal safety, and that whatever they 
chose to do would be done entirely at their own risk. 
Undeterred by their rebuff, the party crossed over to 
the mainland early in November, landing at Sandani. 
Following the Wami River inland, as soon as they had 
passed the narrow strip of territory within which the 
Sultan of Zanzibar exercised direct suzerainty and 
entered the Usagara country, they concluded treaties 
with a number of native chiefs on behalf of the society. 
Before the end of the year territories lying north of the 
port of Bagamoyo, with an area of 60,000 square miles, 
had been acquired virtually as a free gift. 

In the following February Peters was back in Berlin 
with a wallet full of treaties, not a few of which had 
undoubtedly been obtained from the chiefs by mis- 
representation or in ignorance of their meaning. By 
means of glowing descriptions of the country and its 
prospects, he now succeeded without difficulty in form- 
ing the German East Africa Company for the 
exploitation of his acquired rights. 

Grant of Charter—The Government, which had re- 
fused to countenance Peters when he sought its 
patronage with empty hands, now readily gave him 
(February 12, 1885) the desired imperial letter of pro- 
tection, the first of the kind to be issued. The charter 
stipulated that the Company should ‘administer its 
territories on the British Chartered Company plan, 

~ that it should remain a German undertaking; and that 
its directors should be German subjects. The new 
Company having been successfully launched, help came 
from influential sources. The Prussian Seehandlung, 
a State banking enterprise, invested £25,000 in the 
venture; and the Emperor and some of the other 
German princes also took shares. Peters soon returned 
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to East Africa in order to further the Company’s 
interests there and add to its already large domain. 

Attack on the Sultan.—In the meantime, the Govern- 
ment was preparing to face a new political situation in 
East Africa. In December, 1884, 1t was announced in 
the German Press that Dr. Rohlfs was on his way to 
Zanzibar; and new apprehensions were aroused in 
England that an attack upon the independence of the 
Sultan was contemplated. The Foreign Office invited 
assurances on the subject; but the answer from Berlin 
was evasive. Lord Granville’s fears were in reality 
quite justifiable. Before long it became evident that 
the German representative in Zanzibar was bent on 
squeezing the Sultan out of the territories in the in- 
terior of East Africa over which he claimed suzerainty, 
with a view to supplanting him by the German East 
Africa Company. The agents of this company had 
already made further expe itions into the interior, re- 
turning with more treaties of the usual kind, profess- 
ing to confer a title to large territories in Swahililand, 
Somaliland (both coast and interior), and elsewhere. 
The brothers Denhardt also returned to their old 
haunt, the Tana country, having formed a Tana Com- 
mittee and received a promise of imperial protection 
for any enterprise they might establish there. Now 
they were instrumental in placing the Sultan of Witu 
under the Empire’s protection, which was offered in 
May. 

Suspicious of the proceedings which had taken place 
on the mainland, the Sultan of Zanzibar telegraphed to 
the German Emperor on April 25, challenging the 
action of the German expeditions. He also sent troops 
into the interior to enforce his authority, whereupon a 
German squadron was sent to Zanzibar to overawe him 
(August 7). In the end (August 14), on the advice of 
the British Government, given through Sir John Kirk, 
he withdrew both his protests and his men, and 
acknowledged the German claims. 

British Attitude—Made wary by untoward exper1- 
ences in other parts of Africa, Lord Granville had 
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decided to play for safety; and he certainly carried 
concession to an extreme length, at the Sultan’s 
expense. Ina despatch of May 25 Lord Granville had 
assured Bismarck that Great Britain had no desire to 
oppose Germany in her projects of colonization in East 
Africa; but, on the contrary, would welcome her co- 
operation there in the cause of civilization, the 
suppression of slavery, and commercial development. 
With what was, perhaps, an excess of consideration, he 
also volunteered the information that an English finan- 
cial group (the British East Africa Association, the 
prime mover in which was Sir W. Mackinnon) was 
interesting itself in a project for developing certain 
territories between the coast of East Africa and the 
lakes, to which it proposed to carry a railway, adding 
that the Government would not support the scheme 
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unless they were fully satisfied that every precaution were 
taken to ensure that it would in no way conflict with the 
interests of the territory that has been taken under German 
protectorate, nor affect that part of the Sultan’s dominions 
lying between that territory and the sea.’’ 


To this despatch Bismarck replied with a request that 
action in regard to the new British company might be 
deferred until it had been ascertained exactly what 
territories had been acquired by the German expedi- 
tions. 

Agreement with Germany.—By this time Bismarck 
had discovered that Peters and the Denhardts, like 
Liideritz of earlier fame, lacked both substance and 
responsibility ; and that, if given too free a hand, they 
might involve the Empire in serious difficulties. Hence, 
when Lord Granville proposed the appointment of a 
boundary commission to consider titles and delimit the 
spheres of influence of the two countries, he at once 
agreed. A change of Government in June brought 
Lord Salisbury to power and to the Foreign Office, but 
he continued the conciliatory policy of his predecessor. 
The boundary proposal was pursued further; and even- 
tually the British and German Governments con- 
cluded an agreement (October 29—November 1, 1886), 
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by which the northern limit of the German sphere of 
influence and the southern limit of British influence 
were determined. ’The whole of the delectable Kili- 
manjaro region, where Sir H. H. Johnston had 
obtained valuable concessions of territory in 1884, 
passed under German control; while the country 
north of the Tana and that lying to the north- 
west of the British sphere, including Uganda, were 
also left free for German operations. To the Sultan 
of Zanzibar were assigned the islands of Zanzi- 
bar, Pemba,- Lamu, and Mafia, a strip of coast 10 
nautical miles wide, and certain towns. The little 
Witu country, more important for its position than its 
proportions, remained independent, though recognised 
as falling within Germany’s province. As a final 
stroke of irony, Germany agreed to adhere to the Anglo- 
French agreement of March 18, 1862, declaring the 
independence of Zanzibar, and to try to persuade the 
Sultan to comé under the Congo Act of 1885, while 
Great Britain undertook to support Germany in nego- 
tiations with Zanzibar for the leasing to her of the 
duties leviable in Dar es-Salaam and Pangani. 

The Sultan’s authority was now whittled down to a 
shadow of his ancient claims; but he was helpless, and 
accordingly he signed the agreement on December 4. 
France formally accepted it on the 7th. By a further 
agreement of December 30 with Portugal the River 
Rovuma was confirmed as the boundary between 
German East Africa and the Portuguese colony of 
Mozambique. 

Outside Germany it was generally believed that, 
owing to the undue compliance of the British Foreign 
Secretary (at that time Lord Iddesleigh), that Power 
received more than her due share of the partitioned 
territory, though a later readjustment (1890) removed 
some of the resulting disadvantages for Great Britain. 


vi. New Guinea 


German Interests—While German agents were busy 
with colonial projects in various parts of Africa, the 
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old idea of securing a foothold in the Pacific was re- 
vived in a practical way. From the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and in some cases from an earlier 
date, German firms had had trading stations and fac- 
tories in all the important groups of islands in the 
Western Pacific; and occasionally German vessels of 
war visited these. Moreover, the acquisition of part of 
New Guinea was one of the projects put forward most 
persistently by the earlier imperialists in the course of 
their propagandism for the colonial movement. The 
Dutch had already obtained the western portion of the 
island, while British influence was only represented by 
a land company to which its Government had granted 
a charter in November 1881. 

The question of colonizing in New Guinea was again 
taken up seriously in Germany in 1880. In November 
of that year Herr A. von Hansemann, a Berlin banker, 
acting on behalf of the German Maritime Trading 
Company (Deutsche Seehandelsgesellschaft), laid before 

Bismarck a memorial on the subject of colonial 
endeavours in the South Seas, but was informed (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1881) that the rejection of his Samoan 
proposals by the Reichstag (see p. 26) made im- 
practicable “a vigorous initiative” in the direc- 
tion proposed. In November of the following 
year the Augsburger Allgemeine Zettung  pub- 
lished an article, which was attributed to Dr. Ger- 
hard Rohlfs, strongly advocating the seizure and 
colonization of New Guinea. A translation of this 
article appeared in the Australian newspapers, and 
created alarm. 

Australian Interest—There was a general demand 
that Great Britain should at once occupy the unap- 
propriated portions of the island, though the Sydney 
Morning Herald stated that, “If the place is to be 
“ annexed by any other Power than England, we should 
“be glad to see it in the hands of Germany.”’ Re- 
sponding to the pressure of colonial feeling, the 
Queensland Government in April 1883 annexed the 
eastern part of the island. Before deciding 
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upon its attitude towards this irregular measure, the 
Colonial Office (June 18), recalling the fact that the 
Australian colonies had long wished New Guinea to be 
annexed, invited the Foreign Office to say whether the 
Government could 


‘‘ rely with full confidence on the absence of interference by 
any foreign Power in New Guinea, pending the declaration of 
the Queen’s pleasure with respect of the prayer of the 
Australian Governments.’’ _ 


It is evident that the Foreign Office and its 
advisers in Germany thought as little of the pro- 
posal of Dr. Rohlfs as they had done of von Weber’s 
proposals regarding South Africa; for Lord Granville 
replied (June 26) that he had no reason to believe that 
any foreign Power contemplated action in New Guinea. 
Thus assured, Lord Derby, in a despatch to the Queens- 
land Government (July 11), declared its act to be not 
only ultra vires, and in consequence null and void, but 
also impolitic. 

Nevertheless, the question was not allowed to fall 
into the background in Australia; and in December of 
the same year an inter-colonial convention, meeting at 
Sydney, adopted resolutions in favour of the annexa- 
tion by Great Britain of all New Guinea except where 
the Dutch already had rights, and of the adjacent 
islands, and also declaring that the further acquisition 
by any other Power of territory in the Western Pacific 
south of the Equator would be highly detrimental to 
the security and well-being of the British possessions in 
Australasia, and that 


‘in the opinion of the convention, no purchases or pretended 
purchases of land made before the establishment of British 
jurisdiction or dominion in New Guinea or other islands of the 
Pacific, not having a recognised Government, should be 
acknowledged, excepting in respect of small areas of land 
actually occupied for missionary or trading purposes.’ 


. Jn Germany these resolutions were interpreted as 
tantamount to the declaration of another Monroe doc- 
trine in favour of Great Britain in the Pacific; and 
they led to protests both there and amongst Germans 
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settled in the South Seas, who, remembering F1ji, 
promptly claimed the protection of their Government. 
In England, too, feeling ran high, public opinion on the 
whole warmly taking the colonial side. In January 
1884 the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, assured the German Ambassador in 
London that the Government had no intention to make 
further acquisitions of territory in the South Seas. 
Lord Derby, however, departed from this negative atti- 
tude in a despatch of May 9 to the Australian 
Governors, wherein he intimated that the Government 
would be willing to consider a proposal to give protec- 
tion to the east coast of New Guinea after the colonies 
had decided how they would meet the cost; adding that 
the Government would agree to station a High Commis- 
sioner and staff there if the colonial Parliaments would 
undertake to contribute towards the cost. 

At this time the Berlin bankers Herren Hansemann 
and Bleichréder were again promoting a consortium 
for the purpose of acquiring territory in New Guinea. 
The New Guinea Company was formed accordingly 
(May 26); and Dr. Otto Finsch, of Bremen, who was 
well acquainted with the South Seas, was forthwith 
sent to Sydney with instructions to proceed thence to 
the north-east coast of the island and also to the New 
Britain group and acquire on behalf of the Company 
such territories as were to be had. Simultaneously 
(June 27) the Government was requested to give to the 
prospective possessions of the Company imperial pro- 
tection. Hearing of this scheme, the Australian colo- 
nies at once promised the £15,000 required by the Home 
Government; and the British Colonial Office decided to 
send a Commissioner to New Guinea with a view to the 
early annexation of the South Coast. 

Bismarck’s Intervention—On August 8, 1884, 
the German Ambassador called on Lord Gran- 
ville in order to protest against the claims of 
the Australian colonies, particularly those advanced 
at the Sydney convention. He said that Ger- 
many admitted as natural the wish of the 
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colonies that the south of New Guinea should come 
under British rule, but contended that there were por- 
tions of the north side of the island which offered a 
legitimate sphere for German enterprise; and he sug- 
gested that the two Governments should come to an 
agreement as to their respective spheres of influence, 
intimating at the same time that a German expedition 
intended visiting the north coast. To these representa- 
tions Lord Granville gave the conciliatory answer that, 
while an extension of British authority to the island 
was imminent, it should 

“* only embrace that part of the island which specially interests 


the Australian colonies (i.e., the south coast), without prejudice 
to any territorial questions beyond these limits.’’ 


He also accepted the idea of a boundary conference, and 
expressed the opinion that the two Governments would 
find it easy to arrive at an understanding. 

On the strength of this assurance Bismarck, on 
August 19, informed the German Consul-General at 
Sydney that it was intended to hoist the German flag 
on the north-east coast of the island and on the New 
Britain Islands, where German settlements already 
existed or were planned. On the following day Herren 
Hansemann and Bleichréder were promised imperial] 
protection for their South Sea undertakings. The 
German Government also notified to the British 
Foreign Office the names of the Commissioners who 
would represent Germany in the proposed boundary 
negotiations. In the meantime, as a result of negotia- 
tions between the Home and Colonial Governments, the 
British annexation proposal had taken a more definite 
and more extended form; and on September 19 the 
German Government was informed that it was intended 
to proclaim British sovereignty over all the coast of 
New Guinea not occupied by the Netherlands (with 
the adjacent islands), except that portion of the 
northern coast comprised between 145° east longi- 
tude and the eastern Dutch boundary. There can be 
little doubt that this measure was decided upon under 
the direct pressure of colonial opinion, and that this 
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pressure had been greatly strengthened by the appre- 
hension that a penal settlement might be established on 
the island. , 

British Concessions.—Since, however, the German 
Government took exception to the larger British pro- 
posal, as going beyond the limits laid down by Lord 
Granville on August 8, and suggested that the spheres 
of the two Powers in the north and north-east of the 
island should be the subject of a friendly understand- 
ing, the British Foreign Office (October 9) decided to 
restrict the protectorate to the south coast, with the 
contiguous islands, “ without prejudice to any terri- 
torial question beyond these limits.” A protectorate 
was accordingly proclaimed in this reduced form on 
November 6. 

The reservation with which Lord Granville hedged 
his undertaking to the German Government caused 
misunderstandings no less acute than those which had 
arisen over the Angra Pequena question. Obviously 
the only reasonable interpretation of the words was 
that, while for the present only a restricted area of the 
island was to be annexed, the British Government 
understood that the extension of this area was to be a 
matter of negotiation: and that, until such negotiation 
had taken place, the statws quo would be observed by 
both Powers in relation to the rest of the country. 
Bismarck, however, professed to believe that the words 
“ without prejudice to any territorial question beyond 
these limits ” meant that Great Britain explicitly re- 
nounced in Germany’s favour the idea of any further 
annexation'—a view difficult to reconcile either with his 
perfect knowledge of diplomatic forms or his excep- 
tional acquaintance with the English language. 

While the two Foreign Offices were in correspon- 
dence, Dr. Finsch had been active on behalf of the 
German New Guinea Company; and in November and 
December the north coast of the island, from the Dutch 


1 Interview with Sir Edward Malet, reported in despatch of 
Jamuary 24, 1885, to the British Foreien Office. | 
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frontier to the Gulf of Huon, was annexed at various 
points, and after it the New Britain Islands, the 
Powers being notified to that effect on December 23. 
This countermove created great excitement in Aus- 
tralia; and public opinion there was also irritated 
at the restraint and moderation shown by the Home 
Government under what was regarded as a dangerous 
menace. Great Britain now hastened to seize the last 
stretches of territory still unappropriated. A vigorous 
exchange of despatches was the result, the German 
Government complaining of the action of Great Britain 
in thus anticipating the frontier negotiations; while 
the British Government contended that Germany her- 
self should have made no acquisition of territory at all 
in the Western Pacific until these negotiations had 
taken place. 

In a despatch of January 28 the Berlin Foreign Office 
even claimed that the German annexation of part of 
the north coast was intended to embrace the whole; 
and, as for the islands in the New Britain archipelago, 
it denied that the German Government had ever 
intended to make their occupation a matter of 
negotiation. It was true, Bismarck said, that Ger- 
many had anticipated British action in regard to these 
islands; but he recalled the fact that, as soon as there 
had been anythought of German annexations in Africa, 
Great Britain had hastened to annex the adjacent 
territories, as in the case of the Guinea coast, in order 
to prevent the possibility of her neighbour’s expansion. 
It was, therefore, legitimate to assume that, if the 
German Government had not taken New Britain in 
good time, the British Government would once more 
have stepped in. In an interview with Sir Edward 
Malet on January 24, 1885. Bismarck anticipated the 
terminology of a later political controversy when he 
spoke of the policy of “ enclosure ” or “ encirclement ” 
(Einschliessungssystem) which Great Britain seemed 
bent on pursuing towards Germany. 

Ill-feeling in England and Germany.—The New 
Guinea episode, following so closely upon the Angra 
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Pequena and Cameroon disputes, marked the climax 
of misunderstanding and ill-feeling between the two 
nations. No modern statesman was readier than Bis- 
marck to fight for what he conceived to be his country’s 
rights; and he was no doubt honestly persuaded at that 
time that Great Britain intended to pursue a dog-in- 
the-manger policy in relation to German colonization, 
and would carry that policy just so far as she thought 
she could do so with impunity. To a representative of 
the British Colonial Office who had an interview with 
him on December 24, 1884, he confessed keen dis- 
appointment that Great Britain should have sought to 
obstruct Germany in the Pacific as she had done in 
Africa. 


‘* He said that we had immense possessions in that part of 
the world; that we had already more land than we could colo- 
nize for years tocome; . . . and that it was not worthy of 
us to grudge Germany a settlement on the coast of New 
Guinea, separated from Australia by the islands and the south 
shore which we had taken. He added that up to two years 
ago he had done everything he could to facilitate British policy 
in Egypt and elsewhere, but for some time past he had been 
treated in a different manner by England, whose actions did 
not accord with her professions.’’} 


It was difficult for Bismarck to appreciate the posi- 
tion of British statesmen, habituated to rely solely on 
diplomatic sources of information, and therefore un- 
acquainted with the nature and force of the German 
colonial movement, and now suddenly called upon 
to adapt themselves to the idea that Germany was as 
free to take unappropriated territories as any other 
State; and it was certainly embarrassing for these 
statesmen to strike a fair and safe compromise between 
the claims of the colonies, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the need of remaining on amicable terms with a 
Great Power which at that time was able to make their 
path either rough or smooth in Egypt. 


1Mr. R. H. Meade, in Memoranda on Conversations at Berlin 
on Colonial Matters (February 1885). | 
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Even in the midst of the war of despatches, Bis- 
marck never lost for long his characteristic sanity of 
Judgment. In a speech made in the Diet in January 
1885 he reproached Great Britain for her insularity 
of outlook, yet asserted his wish and intention to retain 
her friendship. 

‘* We live on good terms with England,’’ he said. ‘‘ That 
England, in the consciousness that ‘ Britannia rules the 
waves,’ should be somewhat astonished when her ‘ landlubber ’ 
cousins—for so we appear to her—suddenly go to sea, need not 
cause wonder. Nevertheless, we still stand in the traditional 
friendly relations to England, and both countries will do well 
to maintain these relations.’’ 


In spite of this, a few weeks later he brought a long 
series of accusations against the British Government 
and British policy on the colonial question, some en- 
tirely groundless and the rest trivial. The accusation 
which would have been most damaging, had it been 
justified, was the neglect of the Foreign Office to reply 
to the important despatch of the previous May, in 
which Germany had made deliberate approaches to 
Great Britain, with a view to amicable co-operation in 
Egypt—the despatch which, as has already been 
stated, was countermanded by Bismarck himself, and, 
in consequence, was never delivered. But the aggrava- 
tion, incisive as was the expression of it at the moment, 
did not go deep; and a few days later Bismarck sent 
his eldest son to London on another special mission, 
charged with power to adjust the outstanding causes 
of friction. The British Cabinet was still divided on 
the question of no-surrender or compromise; and it was 
only the decided stand taken by Mr. Gladstone that 
turned the scale. For him the question of Egypt was 
paramount; and, assured that Germany would make no 
trouble on the Nile if Great Britain was accommo- 
dating in the Pacific, he threw his influence strongly 
on the side of concession. Writing to Lord Granville 
on March 6, 1885, he said :— 

““T do hope that you are pressing forward the Pauncefote 


settlement of the north coast of New Guinea, which seems to 
me the main or only point remaining. It is really impossible 
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to exaggerate the importance of getting out of the way the bar 
to.the Egyptian settlement. These words, strong as they are, 
are, in my opinion, words of truth and soberness; as, if we 
cannot wind up at once these small colonial controversies, we 
shall, before we are many weeks older, find it to our cost.’”! 


An understanding favourable to German claims was 
arrived at; Bismarck was appeased; and, while he 
hastened to relieve the tension of public opinion in 
Germany, the British Foreign Secretary and Premier 
sealed the pact of peace by conciliatory speeches from 
their places in Parliament. On March 6 Lord Gran- 
ville said :— 


‘‘ There appears to be suspicion in Germany that we do not 

_ give full recognition of the present position of that great nation. 

I believe, on the contrary, that there is no country in which 

not only politicians but all classes of the population appreciate 

more and with greater pleasure the important position which 
Germany has taken in Europe since its unification.’’ 


Mr. Gladstone endorsed his colleague’s utterances a 
few days later (March 12) in the House of Commons 
in the memorable words :— 
‘‘ If Germany is to become a colonizing Power, all I say is, 
‘God speed her!’ She becomes our ally and partner in the 


execution of the great purposes of Providence for the advantage 
of mankind.’’ 


Anglo-German Agreement of April 25-28, 1885.— 
In its final form the agreement (April 25-29) 
secured to Germany the northern’ portion of 
the island between 141° of east latitude and 
8° of south longitude, with half of the un- 
explored interior and all the islands lying off the north 
coast. She withdrew her claim to the long, narrow 
eastern end of the island, however, while Great Britain 
ceded the Gulf of Huon and Rook and Long Islands. 
The New Britain group of islands also remained to 
Germany. The northern part of New Guinea was now 
renamed Kaiser-Wilhelmsland, while Germany hence- 
forth called the New Britain Islands the Bismarck 


1 Fitzmaurice, Life of the Second Karl Granville, vol. IT, 
pp. 431, 432. 
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Archipelago. By a subsequent agreement (April 10, 
-1886) the two Powers delimited their respective spheres 
of interest in the Western Pacific generally. Ger- 
many gained by that agreement the Bougainville, 
Choiseul, and Isabel Islands, belonging to the Solomon 
group, though the two last named -were subsequently 
(1899) ceded to Great Britain (see p. 85). 

Outstanding points of dispute in other parts of 
Germany’s newly-acquired empire were also adjusted 
early in 1885, and the F1ji Islands land disputes were 
settled at that time, the German claimants receiving 
compensation to the amount of £10,620, instead of 
£140,000 as originally demanded. 

While in this way the early colonial disputes ended 
with smooth words on both sides, their influence upon 
the German colonial movement was unquestionably 
stimulative. More than anything else, it was the action 
of Great Britain, first on the question of Angra 
Pequena, and then on the Congo question, which de- 
termined Bismarck’s future attitude towards that 
movement. From the first moment when he found 
himself confronted by British opposition, in a claim 
for what he believed to be Germany’s just rights, there 
could be no doubt whatever. that he would go through 
with the colonial programme at all costs. Opposition 
also drew together the colonial enthusiasts as never 
before, creating out of isolated groups, composed far 
more of theorists and visionaries than of practical men. 
a strong and determined party, and welding a mass of 
inchoate sentiment into a real national cultus. 


vii. T he Marshall, Caroline, Pelew, and. Mariana 
Islands 


. German Interests in the Pacific—In their search 
for unappropriated territory in the South Seas, 
German vessels of war in 1885 claimed the Marshall 
Islands—so called after an English sea-captain who 
discovered them at the end of the eighteenth century. 
In 1878 Germany had secured the island of Jaluit as a 
coaling station,. but she had made no claim to 
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sovereignty. That claim was now advanced; for the 
whole of the twenty-four little atolls were appropriated 
In October 1885 without protest. 

Germany and Spain.—A claim to the Caroline, 
Pelew, and Mariana (Ladrones) groups made about 
the same time was not equally successful; for Spain had 
claimed these islands since the fifteenth century. 

Accordingly when, in the summer of 1885, 
Germany took possession of these islands, to- 
gether with the Brown and Providence Islands, the 
Government of Madrid promptly protested, pointing 
out that in the spring of 1884 it had already caused the 
Spanish flag to be hoisted in the Carolines, and that 
it had nominated a Governor just before Germany 
stepped in. Bismarck offered to submit the question 
to arbitration; and, this proposal being supported by 
the British Government, the Spanish Government 
agreed, while stipulating that the Pope should be the 
arbitrator, a condition acceptable to Bismarck, who had 
but lately made his peace with Rome on the Church 
and State controversy. 

Papal Award.—The award was to the effect that 
the title of Spain to the Caroline, Pelew, and 
Mariana Islands was indisputable; but that, in order 
to support it, a regular administration must be intro- 
duced, and provision be made for the security of the 
subjects of other countries and of their property. Ger- 
mans were to be given full rights to trade, establish 
plantations, and hold property in the islands, and Ger- 
many was also to be allowed to have a naval station 
The two Powers accepted the Pope’s decision, and on 
December 17 a treaty was signed accordingly. 

Caroline Islands, &c., acquired——The war with the 
United States in 1898 deprived Spain of much of her 
colonial empire, and she was now willing to part with 
the Caroline, Pelew, and Mariana Islands. Accord- 
ingly, in virtue of her right to pre-emption, Germany 
bought them in February 1899 for 168 million marks 
(about £837,500). By an agreement dated November 
8, 1899, Germany ceded Choiseul and Isabel, two of 
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the Solomon Islands, to Great Britain, retaining the 
northern islands of the group. 

Germany and France.—On December 24, 1885, an 
agreement was concluded with France under which 
Germany renounced all claims to, or attempts to seize, 
the Windward Islands or the New Hebrides; while 
France undertook, in the event of her annexing these 
islands, to respect the rights of German traders settled 
therein. As part of the same agreement, the limits of 
the German and French spheres of influence in the 
Western Pacific were determined by an agreement con- 
cluded on April 6, 1886. Germany surrendered her 
small settlement on the Dembiah River, in West 
Africa, an enclave in a French sphere of influence: 
while France ceded to her Little Popo, and also aban- 
doned her claims in respect of Porto Seguro. The 
boundaries of the possessions of the two States in 
the Bight of Biafra were also fixed. | 


vill. The Samoan Islands 


German Interests.—It was at a much later date that 
Germany secured permanent proprietary rights in the 
Samoan group of islands. Her commercial interests 
there, however, went back to the ’sixties, when the 
Hamburg firm of Godeffroy, already named, acquired a 
large share in the trade of Samoa, and also important 
estates, which later passed into the hands of the 
German South Sea Trading Company. Great 
Britain, which from the beginning of the century had 
taken a foremost part in the civilising and Chris- 
tianising of the islanders, had also, like the United 
States, fags mercantile interests in the islands. In 
1876 the German Government concluded a treaty of 
friendship with the Tonga Islands, and in 1877-79 
a similar treaty with the Samoan Islands, stipulating 
the neutrality of the islands, protection for the lives 
and property of Germans, and most-favoured-nation 
treatment. By the Tonga treaty Germany secured the 
right to use the island of Vavau as a coaling station; 
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and the Samoan treaty assigned to her the harbour of 
Saluafata, near Apia, in Upolu, for the same purpose. 

It was only in 1899, however, after a long period of 
disorder and civil strife, that there was established in 
this island group the political status which gave to 
Germany her present territorial sovereignty in two of 
the larger islands. There is no more remarkable pas- 
sage in the history of the German colonial movement 
than that which tells how Germany gradually overcame 
British claims in the Samoan islands, until in the end 
the country which had done most to bring the native 
population under civilising influences saw itself 
entirely supplanted. Only the briefest outline of a 
tangled story can be given here. 

Troubles in Samoa.—Early in November 1884 the 
Samoan King, Malietoa, concluded with the German 
Consul at Apia, Dr. Striibel, a treaty which would 
virtually have placed all the affairs of the islands— 
administration, justice, finance, police, &c.—under 
German control. Later it became known that the 
fickle Sovereign had six days before petitioned the 
British and New Zealand Governments to take his 
realm under protection. The explanation which he 
gave of his equivocal attitude was that the German 
treaty was forced upon him, and that he was not even 
fully cognisant of its meaning. Nevertheless, at that 
time the British and German Governments exchanged 
pledges to respect the independence both of the Samoan 
and Tonga Islands; and Bismarck, in reply to remon- 
strances against the Consul’s action which reached him 
from England and the United States, declared his 
intention to adhere to the status quo. When, however, 
Malietoa sought to disclaim his own contract, the 
German Consul (January 1885) occupied Apia with 
troops drawn from a German vessel of war in Samoan 
waters, and hoisted the imperial flag. The German 
Government volunteered news of this irregular act in 
London, and disowned it. ; 

For four years the Samoans were involved in inter- 
necine strife over the rival claims of pretenders— 
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Malietoa, Tamasese, and Matuafa—fomented by 
attempts on the part of the German Consul 
to assett a dominating influence in the islands 
for his country, attempts to which the British 
and American Consuls offered joint resistance. 
It cannot be said that these attempts were sup- 
ported in Berlin; for, when the Consul (now Dr. 
Knappe) at the end of 1888 urged his Government to 
annex Samoa, in order to enforce a peace on German 
terms, Bismarck repudiated the idea by telegraph as 
“obviously impossible.’’ Just before this, in authoris- 
ing the Consul to employ German troops to enforce 
satisfaction for injury done to German subjects and 
property, the Chancellor had warned the Consul as 
follows :—“ Injury to American or English property 
“in the event of measures against insurgents to be 
“ carefully avoided.’’ 

Conversations were now taking place between the 
three Governments concerned, in which all agreed that 
it was high time that order should be restored in the 
islands. A climax was reached when, in January 1889, 
the German Consul declared war against the inhabi- | 
tants of Samoa without distinction, and used open 
threats against his British and American colleagues. 
Bismarck, who never lost a due sense of proportion 
throughout the Samoan troubles, repudiated the 
irascible Knappe’s proceedings as indiscreet and con- 
trary to his instructions, and removed the Consul from 
office. 

The Samoa Act.—At Bismarck’s invitation, repre- 
sentatives of the three Powers now met in Berlin (April 
29, 1889), in order to adjust difficulties; and the result 
was the Samoa Act of June 14. This stipulated that 
the islands should remain independent and neutral; 
that the citizens and subjects of the three Powers 
should have equal rights therein; and that none of the 
Powers should exercise any separate control over the 
islands or their government. Various administrative 
arrangements were also made. 
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Nevertheless, tribal feuds over the succession ques- 
tion continued to keep the islands in disorder, while the 
new administrative measures provided many occa- 
sions of friction amongst the Europeans. In 1899 the 
three Powers were agreed that a kingship was 
impossible where there were so many pretenders, and 
that the Samoa question could be settled only by 
drastic action. They therefore appointed a Commis- 
sion to place the government of the islands on a 
new basis, and it met in Apia in May. As a result the 
kingdom was abolished, all administrative powers 
being transferred to the Consuls of the three Powers, 
and, what was more important, the natives were dis- 
armed. | 

Final Settlement.—Even these measures, however, 
proved merely transitional, for it was soon seen that 
a condominium would not work, and that the islands 
must either pass into the hands of one of the Powers or 
be partitioned. Great Britain proposed that they should 
fall to her as the pioneer of civilisation in the South 
Seas, 1n consideration of territorial concessions to 
Germany in West Africa; but to this Germany refused 
to agree. In the end, by the Anglo-German Conven- 
tion and Declaration of November 14, 1899, Great 
Britain withdrew altogether from the Samoan 
group, surrendering in favour of Germany all her 
rights over the islands of Upolu and Savaii, and in 
favour of the United States all her rights over the 
island of Tutuila and all the islands of the group east 
of 171° W. longitude; while Germany, in return, 
renounced in favour of Great Britain all her 
rights over the Tonga Islands and Savage 
Island, including the right of establishing a 
naval and coaling station, and her share of the 
Solomon Islands (including the Howe Islands) east and 
south-east of, but excluding, the island of Bougain- 
ville-Buka. Great Britain also made concessions in 
West Africa, and Germany reciprocated in East 
Africa. A tripartite Convention of December 2 
brought into the settlement the United States, which 
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renounced her rights and claims in respect of Upolu 
and Savaii and other smaller islands of the Samoan 
group. The German islands were, as from January 
1900, placed undera Governor in the person of Dr Solf, 
later Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


ix. Kiaochow 


The last of the protectorates, Kiaochow, was 
acquired in 1898. This was Germany's only Eastern 
acquisition; and it was the price of blood. In October 
of the preceding year the officers of a German vessel of 
war were attacked by Chinese; and a little later a 
German mission station shared the same fate, two 
missionaries being killed. In addition to requiring 
money compensation for these crimes, the German 
Government in November occupied the Bay of Kiao- 
chow, in the province of Shantung, and in the med 
month obtained a ninety-nine years’ lease, carrying full 
suzerain rights, of the bay and a strip of the adjacent 
mainland. To the concession was attached the right to 
build a railway into the interior. The acquisition was 
in general warmly approved in Germany. As the port 
was intended to be a naval depot, it was at once placed 
under the Admiralty. It is worthy of note that, more 
than a quarter of a century earlier, Kiaochow had been 
prominently marked on the German map of acquisitions 
desirable but not then expedient; it had been re- 
ported on to this effect by the scientific expedition of 
Baron von Richthofen, which was sent to China by the 
Prussian Government in 1860. 


x. French Congo 


The latest of Germany’s colonial possessions 
came to her in 1911, and its acquisition was 
part of the final Morocco settlement. In that year 
Germany agreed to recognise the paramount influence 
of France in the Sultanate, while France ceded to Ger- 
many, by way of compensation, about 100,000 square 
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miles of her Congo empire; and agreed, in the event of 
the disruption of the Congo Free State, to waive her 
right of pre-emption regarding it in favour of the 
international regulation of the question, 7.¢., regulation 
by the Powers which were parties to the Congo Act of 
1885. France also renounced in Germany’s favour her 
right of pre-emption in respect of the Corisco and 
Elobey Islands, belonging to Spain. By the acquisi- 
tion of part of the French Congo the Cameroon colony 
was extended to the Congo and Ubanghi Rivers. 
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V. 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE PERIOD 


Tue later history of the German colonies and a brief 
review of their administration may be conveniently 
divided into three periods, of which the first dates from 
1886 to the resignation of Prince Bismarck in the 
spring of 1890; the second from that time to 1907; and 
the third from the creation of the Colonial Office in 
1907 to the outbreak of the Great War. 


(2) BisMarck’s Last YEARS, 1886-1890 
i. The First Years of Germany’s Colonial Experience 


Trading Compamies.—From the earliest years a large 
amount of enterprise was shown in the development 
of the colonies, many companies being formed at home 
—mostly in Berlin—with the help of banking institu- 
tions for the exploitation of their resources. Thus at 
the end of 1886 Dr. Peters and his friends formed the 
East African Plantation Company, and the parent 
East Africa Company ceded to it 50,000 acres of land 
in return for shares. Two years later the German 
Plantation Company was formed for operations in the 
same colony. Similarly, in the interest of the West 
African colonies, the German West African Company 
was established about the same time for general trading 
purposes. These companies were the forerunners of a 
large number of plantation, agricultural, land-invest- 
ment, mining, timber-cutting, and general trading com- 
panies, which brought to the African colonies much 
capital and enterprise, though for a long time the 
rewards were far hon encouraging. 
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First Impressions.— Unquestionably the first impres- 
sions created by a more intimate knowledge and a more 
sober appreciation of the colonies were discouraging. 
Many of the missions and expeditions of investigation 
returned home disenchanted. Every one of the colonies 
had been represented to the Government and the pulgit 
as a potential E] Dorado, only needing energy, enter- 
prise, organization, capital, and the patronage of a 
solicitous Government to develop boundless resources. 
In no single case did experience justify these roseate 
forecasts. Large portions of the first of the colonies, 
South-West Africa, proved to be waterless desert; East 
Africa was found to be roadless and trackless, with a 
fever-breeding climate; and New Guinea was a raw, 
unexplored waste. 

Further, almost everywhere, except in Togoland and 
the island groups of the Pacific, the native populations 
were sullen and unfriendly, if not openly hostile, re- 
sentful at the presence of intruders who, coming they 
knew not whence, brought with them a spirit of domi- 
nation and proprietorship which was too often irri- 
tatingly aggressive, seldom tactful, and hardly ever 
suave and considerate. It was not long before dissatis- 
faction took serious forms in several of the colonies. 
This was particularly the case in South-West Africa, 
Cameroon, and East Africa. In the first-named colony 
the Herero tribe from the first disputed German 
sovereignty; and in 1889 a body of German troops had 
to be sent out, the Diet voting the necessary money 
reluctantly. 


11. Government of the Colonies 


It has been shown that, when at last he 
allowed himself to be drawn into the colonial 
movement, Bismarck never entertained the idea 
that the Empire should take over and govern the 
territories to which it promised its protection. Ac- 
cordingly, during the early years the Central Govern- 
ment endeavoured to restrict to the smallest possible 
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limits its interference in the actual work of local ad- 
ministration. The constitutional and judicial status 
of the colonies was determined by a law of April 16, 
1886, afterwards amended several times, which autho- 
a the Emperor to exercise the executive power in . 

protected territories in the name of the Empire. 
The effect of this arrangement was that the general 
principles of administration were prescribed by Minis- 
terial decrees and orders, greatly to the dissatisfaction 
of those political parties at home which were ever on 
the look-out for the extension of the powers of the 
Imperial Parliament. Only when the calls upon the 
Diet for money began to multiply did it become easier 
for that body to assert its wish for a more direct share 
in the government of Greater Germany in the way of 
legislation and free discussion. Revenue for local 
purposes was levied in various ways, ¢é.g., in New 
Guinea, Cameroon, and Togo chiefly by import duties; 
in South-West Africa by export duties on cattle, 
ostrich feathers, ivory, and hides; in other colonies by 
trading and poll-taxes, &c. 

To the last Bismarck adhered, in principle at least, 
to the system of “ protective colonization ”; 1.e., the 
Empire was to give protection to the traders in respect 
of their territories, but the traders were to administer 
these territories through chartered companies, formed 
for commercial purposes. -His faith in chartered 
company government survived even the proof of its 
failure to promote Germany’s oversea empire, since he 
had not allowed for several contingencies which went 
counter to his maxims and upset his calculations. One 
was the financial difficulties with which the early colo. 
nial companies, with hardly a single exception, had to 
struggle from the beginning. | 

Fiscal Policy.—From the first the fiscal policy fol- 
lowed in the colonies was based on the principle of 
equality for all nations. Bismarck repeatedly con- 
trasted the liberal treatment shown to German trade 
in the British colonies with the more or less monopo- 
listic methods applied in the French, Spanish and 
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Portuguese possessions; and the British policy of ‘‘ the 
open door” adopted by him has been followed con- 
sistently ever since. | 

Maladministration—The early colonial adventurers 
were impatient for results, hoping to reap without 
first sowing. Viewing the colonies only or chiefly frotu 
the commercial side, the merchant adventurers, 
the ‘“‘ Hanseatics’’ and financiers, organized in 
their companies and syndicates, showed little apti- 
tude or desire for the delicate work of administration. 
Long before Bismarck gave place to a successor, there- 
fore, it had become evident that the Empire would have 
to shoulder a large part of this burden. 

Nor, for many years, did the record of imperial ad- 
ministration itself prove a successful one; for this was 
for Germany a new and untried domain. For a long 
time many of the men sent out were of the wrong type 
—wrong in training, character, and mode of life. Bis- 
marck had once expressed the fear that to establish an 
imperial colonial bureaucracy might be to pack it with 
“questionable existences.” Of doubtful characters the 
colonial service had far too manv in the early years: 
and their immoral, cruel. and often revolting practices 
were a source of profound discontent and the direct 
occasion of many local insurrections.’ 

Attitude of the Diet.—All through these earlv years 
the attitude of the Imperial Diet. in general continued 
to be, if not actively hostile, at least apathetic: and only 
amongst the ranks of the avowed “ colonial politi- 
cians” and the Pan-Germans—not vet organized into 
a militant league—was genuine enthusiasm shown for 
the new imperialistic movement. No one did more to 
keep back the colonial movement and create distrust in 
it than the Radical leader of those days, Eugen 
Richter. The picture which he drew of the colonies in 
a speech made on November 24, 1885, was not likely to 
stimulate enthusiasm or draw from the pockets of 


1 See, on this subject generally, the paper on German Treat- 
ment of Natives, No. 114 of this series. 
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Hamburg merchants or Berlin and Frankfort financiers 
the money so sorely needed for works of development. 

‘* In Hast Africa,’’ he said, ‘‘ the natives are driven to work 

with the whip; in Cameroon they are poisoned with brandy; 

Angra Pequena is a bankrupt concern, and three imperial 

officers squat there in a sea of sand watching the German flag; 


while in New Guinea no German yet lives, and there is no trade 
at all.’’ 


The public in general, which had seemed to welcome 
the first practical fruits of the movement with jubila- 
tion, soon showed signs of reaction; and it was evident 
that much of its enthusiasm had been due to the quick 
and dramatic march of events in 1884 and 1885, and 
had been less the reflection of a genuine imperialistic 
stirring than a _ response, half-patriotic, half-senti- 
mental, to the Chancellor’s appeal to the national pride 
for support in a diplomatic contest with an older colo- 
nial Power which appeared to resent rivalry in its 
special domain. 


ill. Colonial Troubles 


The year 1888 was dark with events which 
were a cause of much immediate anxiety, and 
foreshadowed still greater future ill. In Septem- 
ber news reached Germany of a serious rebellion in 
East Africa, where Peters had already entered upon a 
course of brutality and crime which was to earn for 
him at a later date a sinister name. Following the 
example of the British East Africa Company, Peters 
obtained for the German East Africa Company the 
right to administer for fifty years a large part of the 
territory on the mainland (from the Umba southward 
to the Rovuma) over which the Sultan of Zanzibar 
claimed suzerainty. This country was to be adminis- 
tered ‘‘in His Highness’s name and under his flag, and 
subject to his sovereign rights’’; andtheSultan was to 
receive liberal yearly compensation out of the Customs 
revenue. on. 

Peters’ Company had no sooner taken over its new 
and delicate responsibilities than, owing to the indis- 
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the Tana and in Uganda, which, if enforced, would 
have greatly circumscribed British influence in the 
interior. Unfortunately for his plans, however, the 
German and British Governments had already begun 
to negotiate upon their position and claims in East 
Africa; and, when he reached the Victoria Nyanza in 
the autumn of 1890, he learned to his chagrin that 
during his absence the map of that disputed part of. 
the continent had been redrawn, with the result that 
most of his treaties were worthless, and his efforts to 
that extent wasted. This arrangement was one of many 
territorial adjustments embodied in the Anglo-German 
African Convention of July 1, 1890. 


iv. Caprivi becomes Chancellor 


Two months earlier Bismarck had ceased to 
be Imperial Chancellor; and the responsibility 
for the further prosecution of the colonial move- 
ment had fallen to Count von Caprivi. One of 
Bismarck’s latest services to the colonial movement was 
the introduction of a subsidised steamship line to 
South and East Africa at a yearly cost to the Empire . 
of £45,000. This addition brought the cost of the 
mail steamship services to £324,500 per annum. 


(6) THe COLONIES UNDER THE FOREIGN OFFICE, 
1890-1907 


1. The Colonial Department and Council 


Caprivi was even less a colonial enthusiast 
than the first Chancellor; and one of his earhest 
utterances, for which the colonial party never 
forgave him, was to the effect that no greater mis- 
fortune could happen to Germany than that the whole 
of Africa should fall into her hands. One of the first 
measures of the new Government was to create a 
separate Colonial Department of the Foreign Office 
(April 1, 1890). Dr. Krauel, who had hitherto proved 
an efficient referent (or reporter) on colonial affairs 
in that Ministry, was at first put at its head, but was 
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succeeded three months later by Dr. Kayser. The new 
Department ‘continued to be under the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in so far as relations to other 
Powers were concerned ; but otherwise it was subject to 
the immediate control of the Imperial Chancellor. 

In October a Colonial Council, consisting of 
representatives of the companies engaged in the 
protected territories and of experts of various 
kinds, was formed, to serve as a board of reference and 
advice. The first members included bankers, mer- 
chants, shippers, and representatives of the Christian 
missions, besides ex-State officials (e.g., ex-consuls) ; 
and the Council met for the first time on June 1, 1891. 
For some years it served a useful purpose, and it 
was only diaeolved in order to give place to a cognate 
organization differently constituted. 


ul. The A nglo-German Agreement of July 1, 1890 


In the meantime, the Anglo-German Agreement of 
July 1, 1890, had been concluded, ushering in a new era 
in the colonial relationships of the two Powers, be- 
clouded in the past by so many misunderstandings. 
This agreement, important in many ways for Great 
Britain, was the first great attempt to round off Ger- 
many’s African possessions and to give some sort of 
finality to her position as a colonial Power. Both 
Powers freely made concessions in the interest of a 
genuine concordat. 

East A frica.—In East Africa new boundaries were 
defined: In the north Germany ceded in favour of 
Great Britain all claims in respect of Witu and the 
Somaliland coast; and the immense region from the 
littoral to the Congo Free State was divided in such 
manner that Great Britain took the territory lying 
north, and Germany that lying south, of the Umba— 
Lake Jipé line across Lake Victoria to the frontier of 
the Congo Free State. Further, Germany agreed to 
acknowledge a British protectorate of Zanzibar with 
Pemba; while the British Government, in return, 
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undertook to move the Sultan to cede to Germany his 
coast territory in East Africa and the island of Mafia. 
By an exchange of declarations between the British 
and French Governments (August 5, 1890), the agree- 
ment of 1862, by which the two Powers affirmed the 
independence of the Sultan of Zanzibar, was modified, 
France recognising a British protectorate over the 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, while Great Britain 
recognised a French protectorate in Madagascar. 

West and South-West Africa—In West Africa the 
boundary between Togo and the British Gold Coast 
Colony was again adjusted, and in Cameroon there 
was a rectification of the western boundary between the 
German and British possessions. In South-West 
Africa the boundary between that colony and British 
Bechuanaland was delimited: and Germany was given 
access from her protectorate to the Zambezi by the 
cession to her of a strip of territory known as “‘ the 
Caprivi strip ’’ (Caprivi-Zipfel). 

Heligoland.—The most important concession made 
to Germany was the cession to her of Heligoland, a 
transaction upon which,as we have seen, Bismarck had 
twice sounded Lord Granville, on each occasion with 
discouraging results. Lord Salisbury allowed the 
island to go in the interest of an amicable and, as he 
hoped, a permanent all-round settlement. In notifying 
to the British Ambassador in Berlin (June 14, 1890) the 
decision of his Government, he wrote :— 

‘‘ It (Heligoland) was probably retained by this country in 

1814 because of its proximity to Hanover, the crown of which 
was then united to that of England. It has, however, never 
been treated by the British Government as having any military 
or defensive value, nor has any attempt or proposal been made 
to arm it as a fortress. Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion that it would constitute a heavy addition to the 
responsibilities of the Empire in time of war. without con- 
tributing to its security. There is no reason, therefore, for 
refusing to make it part of a territorial settlement, if the 
motives for doing so are adequate.”’ 


This comprehensive colonial agreement gave un- 
alloyed satisfaction in neither country. In Germany 
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most unreasonable opposition came, as usual, from the 
Pan-Germans, who, with their habitual greed, not only 
wanted Heligoland, but grudged every one of the con- 
cessions which their Government had made in order to 
obtain it. 

Government Explanation.—Petitions to the Diet 
against the treaty-were organized on a large scale; and, 
in order to still the tumult, the Government thought it 
necessary to publish in the Official Gazette on July 30 
an elaborate exposition of the treaty, with a statement 
of its motives in concluding it. Referring to Ger- 
many’s relations with Great Britain, and the anti- 
cipated effect of the agreement upon them, this notable 
exposé said :— 

‘* The governing endeavour was still further to preserve and 
strengthen the friendly relations between the two States, as 
grounded in their common stock and in historical development, 
and in this way to serve our own interests, together with those 
of the peace of the world. . . . There should be no room for 
the idea of our being ultimately dragged into a quarrel with 
England on account of a colonial dispute. . . . We urgently 


wish to hand on to the future the long-standing good relations 
with England.’’ 


The memorandum added that “ the period of treaty- 
making and flag-hoisting ” should now be regarded as 
at an end, and that the duty of the future must be to 
develop the territories acquired and their resources—a 
work estimated to need half-a-century of patient 
labour. 


11. East Africa 


A little later an arrangement was, with Great 
Britain’s good offices, concluded with the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, by which that ruler ceded his 
suzerain claims on the coast of the mainland in return 
for a payment of £200,000. In the same month which 
saw the conclusion of this treaty, the Brussels Anti- 
Slavery Conference adopted a series of far-reaching 
measures, at once repressive and remedial, for enforce- 
ment in Africa. 
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In the first year of the Caprivi régime important 
changes were introduced in the government of East 
Africa. It was clear that the country could not be 
handed over again to the East Africa Company, which 
had proved incapable of governing it, and, moreover, 
was heavily encumbered financially. Accordingly, an 
agreement was concluded (November 20, 1890) whereby 
the Empire took over, as from January 1, 1891, the 
administration of the coast. the interior, and the island 
of Mafia, and Customs revenue was_ henceforward 
collected on account of the Imperial Government. In 
order to enable-the Company to meet the interest and 
instalments due in respect of a loan of about half-a- 
million pounds, £200,000 of which represented com- 

ensation to the Sultan of Zanzibar for the cession of 

is fiscal rights, as before stated, the Government 
undertook to pay to it, until the loan was liquidated, 
£30,000 a year from the revenue from the East Africa 
Customs duties. The Company, on the other hand, was 
to carry out certain harbour works. 

Like the New Guinea Company, the East Africa 
Company now restricted itself to commercial opera- 
tions. It retained the right to take possession of un- 
appropriated land, to share equally with the finders in 
all mineral discoveries which might be made, and to 
receive a royalty on the output, also to have the first 
claim to railway concessions, and the right to establish 
a bank of issue. The Diet ratified this agreement in 
February 1891; and simultaneously a further vote was 
granted for the suppression of the slave trade and the 
carrying into effect of the new system of administra- 
tion. Baron von Soden, hitherto in Cameroon, was 
appointed the first Governor. 

Wissmann carried on the war against the insurgents 
until the beginning of 1891, when comparative tran- 
quillity was restored. He had hoped to suppress the 
rebellion at a cost of £100,000. When more than seven 
times that sum had been voted, the bill was still far 
from being paid. One result of the campaign was that 
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the troops which Wissmann had gathered round him 
were converted into a standing force. 

Activity of Peters—Unfortunately for the colony, 
Baron von Soden had been given as _ coadjutor 
a man whose influence in the colony had alread 
been evil, and was_ destined to become still 
more so. This was the notorious Dr. Peters. 
Bismarck had kept the colonial pioneers and 
‘‘ flag-hoisters”’ well in hand, and when they had 
transgressed the bounds of discretion and safety he had 
not hesitated, more suo, to call them to account with 
arbitrary promptitude, or even publicly to repudiate 
their doings. After his dismissal, these men and their 
nominees, had they had their way, would have monopo- 
lised the colonial service both at home and _ abroad. 
Peters, whose unruly conduct had drawn upon him 
Wissmann’s severe censure, was one of the first thorns 
to pierce the side of the new Chancellor. ~Although his 
personal reputation was (to say the least) indifferent, 
Peters was more than ever persona grata amongst the 
imperialists; and, when the Pan-German League was 
formed in 1891, he became at once its special hero. 
Both in his own and his friends’ opinion, no position 
in the colonial hierarchy was superior to Peters’ talents 
or deserts; and in deference to pressure something had 
to be done for him. Accordingly, after Wissmann’s 
return to Europe in February 1891, Dr. Kayser offered 
Peters the position of Imperial Commissioner in the 
interior of Africa, to act under von Soden, the new 
Governor of East Africa. The appointment soon 
turned out to be disastrous. 

For a long time East Africa continued to be the scene 
of native unrest and disaffection, and military expedi- 
tions were frequent. Of the origin of these conflicts a 
German writer says :— | 

‘‘ The endless struggles were caused as often by accidental 
violations of the habits and customs of the natives, private dis- 
putes, and mutual misunderstandings, as by attacks by the 


oearers of the numerous caravans which were continually on 
the move in a country without waterways. These bearers 
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demanded food from natives who often had little for them- 
selves, and did violence to the women. If the villages defended 
themselves, sanguinary conflicts and reprisals resulted.’’? 


It was only when the authorities had placed the 
caravan system under strict control, made the traders 
concerned responsible for the harm done, and estab- 
lished on the principal routes rest-houses, regularly 
provided with food supplies, that such occasions of 
conflict were gradually removed. 

In 1892 the first serious reports of the brutalities of 
Peters reached Germany. The Government ignored 
them as long as possible; but the more attempts were 
made to discourage and silence discussion in the Diet, 
the more disquieting was the effect created in the 
country. In the autumn Colonel (Baron) von Schele 
was put in command of the colonial force; and in Sep- 
tember 1893 he became Governor in place of Baron von 
Soden. Von Schele endeavoured to suppress insurrec- 
tionary movements by rigorous measures; but the more 
harshly the natives were treated, the more desperate 
they became; and murders of German traders and ex- 
plorers were not infrequent, leading to further drastic 
reprisals. These constant punitive expeditions kept 
the colony in a condition of unrest and created a 
depressing effect at home. 

Von Schele resigned the Governorship in February 
1895, and the appointment of Major von Wissmann 
was welcomed as auguring a fresh start. During 
Wissmann’s short administration either the natives 
were better behaved or the military force was better 
controlled, for his presence in the colony coincided 
with a marked decrease in expeditions. He re- 
turned to Germany in the summer of 1896, however; 
whereupon these enterprises began again, and, one 
chastisement leading to another, the country was 
thrown again into the old condition of disorder for 
another year. Together with an alteration of the 


1Dr. Alfred Zimmermann, Geschichte der deutschen Kolonial- 
politik, p. 197. 
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native labour contract, a house and hut tax was intro- 
duced in November 1897, and proved a new source of 
friction; for the object of the hut tax was not pri- 
marily to raise revenue, but to stimulate the natives 
to more industrious habits. It was intended that in 
the less developed districts of the interior, where 
metallic money was but little known, the natives should 
be allowed to pay their tax either in goods or labour. 
The danger of the tax was pointed out at the time, but © 
the warning passed unheeded. 


iv. Slavery 


While the Powers, in conjunction, had _ en- 
deavoured to root out the slave-traders in East and 
Central Africa, the German Government had begun to 
adopt measures with a view to discouraging and 
gradually suppressing all kinds of domestic slavery, 
both in the East African and West African colonies. 
[Imperial ordinances were issued on September 1 and 
November 29, 1891, regulating the ransoming of slaves 
in East Africa; and a little later somewhat similar 
ordinances were issued in Cameroon and Togoland. 
The provisions of these ordinances speedily became 
known amongst the native populations; and, as soon as 
the slaves learned that they were able to buy their 
freedom by the payment of a comparatively small and 
easily-earned sum, the right was largely exercised. 
Simultaneously, the sentiment of independence was 
strengthened amongst the natives. A Foreign Office 
report on East Africa in 1894 stated :— 

‘* A few years ago no labourer would have dared to bring a 
civil or criminal action against his master. Now they can do 
so, not only before the Government tribunals, but before their 
own native Courts—a sure sign of the civilising influence 
exercised by the Government and the missions over native 
public opinion.’’? 


1 Foreign Office (1894) Miscellaneous Series, No. 346, Report 
on the German Colonies in Africa and the South Pacific 
(C. 7582-7). 
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v. South-West Africa 


In the meantime, important changes had been 
made inthe administration of South-West Africa. 
After several years of uphill work; the German 
South-West African Colonial Company, formed to 
acquire the Liideritz contracts and companies, came to 
the end of its resources; and in 1899 there was serious 
talk of selling the entire undertaking to an Anglo- 
Dutch Company. The proposal came to the knowledge 
of the Government, which refused consent to its execu- 
tion and took over the task of administration. 

A brighter future seemed to open for the colony with 
the grant of concessions to mining companies, particu- 
larly a company formed for the working of the Otavi 
Mines, to which it undertook to build a railway from 
the coast. Large cattle-breeding farms were also estab- 
lished; an important grain trade was organized; and 
regular steamship communication between Swakop- 
mund and Cape Town was instituted. _ 


vi. Cameroon 


Here, in spite of frequent collisions with the 
natives, there was steady material progress. In 
1891 the Diet voted £71,000 for the construc- 
tion of two trade roads. Harbour works were 
built on the Cameroon River; administrative buildings 
and a hospital were erected; schools were opened; tele- 
graphic communication with the outer world was 
instituted; and plantation enterprise was encouraged 
by the establishment of a botanical garden. 

In December 1893 more disorders occurred, following 
a mutiny amongst the Dahomey members of the native 
police force. Subsequent investigation established the 
fact that the causes of the mutiny were insufficient pay- 
ment of the soldiers, frequent cruel beating of the 
Dahomey women, and other excesses against the natives. 
There was a sharp debate on the subject in the Diet, in 
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the course of which both the Colonial Director, Dr. 
Kayser, and the Chancellor von Caprivi, with insuffi- 
cient knowledge -of the facts, tried to justify the 
incriminated officials. Public opinion was not satisfied, 
however, and the Deputy-Governor was required to 
answer before the Disciplinary Court at Potsdam. The 
Court acquitted him of responsibility for the rising, but 
found him guilty of immoral acts and of exceeding his 
official power; and he was sentenced to be removed to 
another office at a reduced salary—a mild punishment 
which only increased the prevailing dissatisfaction. The 
result was that the affair found its way to the Imperial 
Supreme Court at Leipzig, which, on a re-trial, ordered 
the officer to be cashiered and to pay the costs of the 
proceedings, while the local judge was now likewise 
dismissed the service. | 

Development of Cameroon.—In the second half of 
the ‘nineties more was done to develop Cameroon as a 
plantation colony, particular attention being given to 
the cocoa plant. A large trade in wild rubber also 
sprang up, and large concessions in respect of rubber- 
bearing land were assigned to several companies. In 
the Diet there was much criticism of one such con- 
cession (to an Anglo-German group), and bitter 
complaint that the Colonial Sonne had been 
ignored, though in the end the Government’s action 
was supported, in the belief that it might prove a 
means of directing foreign capital to the colony. 
Nevertheless, the opinion was widely held and 
expressed that the system of concessions was being 
seriously abused, and that a too hasty surrender of 
Crown rights in this way could not prove to be to the 
permanent advantage of the colony. 

During the years 1898-1901 there were more dis- 
orders, due largely to disputes between carriers and 
the inhabitants of the villages on the trade routes 
where they lodged, and to the inconsiderate treatment 
of the natives by the whites, the consequence being a 
series of expeditions, the only results of which were 
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great loss of life and deeper disaffection. Of these 
expeditions a German writer says :— 


‘* Apart from the loss of human life and the heavy expendi- 
ture incurred, these enterprises occasioned growing odium, as 
it became gradually known that the incautious and incon- 
siderate treatment of the natives by the whites was often the 
chief cause of the risings. It was also shown that often the 
ardent wish of young officers and officials to gain military 
distinctions disposed them to these warlike measures. ’’! 


vii. West Africa: Anglo-German A greement 


After long negotiations an agreement was concluded 
with the British Government in 1893 resettling the 
frontier between the protectorates of the two countries. 
Great Britain also abandoned Victoria, on Ambas Bay, 
to Germany, which paid £4,000 by way of compensation 
to the English Baptist Missionary Society. In the 
following year Germany secured a better boundary 
between Cameroon and the French Congo. 


viil. Z'ogoland 
Unlike the larger African protectorates, Togo- 
land, with several intermissions, has had a toler- 
ably quiet and uneventful history; and this fact, 
together with its industrious population, the fertility 
of its soil, and its valuable tropical resources, has been 
reflected in an almost unbroken, if inconspicuous, 
course of prosperity. The trade of the colony suffered 
for a long time from the lack of good landing-places on 
its narrow coast-line, the result of which was that 
traffic to and from the country chiefly passed by the 
River Volta through British territory at Kwitta, or 
by the River Mono through French territory at Grand 
Popo. In 1897 a satisfactory Franco-German boun- 
dary was secured in the east, and in 1899 a frontier 
adjustment was arranged with Great Britain by the 

exchange of contiguous territories. 


1 Dr. Alfred Zimmermann, Geschichte der deutschen Kolonial- 
politik, p. 259. 
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The relations between the governing authorities and 
the native population in this colony have been less 
strained than in the other German colonies; and, 
with a few exceptions, the expeditions into the 
interior have been of a scientific and economic and 
not of a military character. Thé administrators 
have kept in touch with the natives through the 
chiefs—a course the more practicable owing to the 
small extent of the colony. The plan of calling the 
chiefs ee periodically for the ascertainment of 
their wishes and the hearing of grievances was intro- 
duced early in the ’nineties with good results. At the 
same time, although no specially scandalous outrages 
have been brought to light, there is plenty of evidence 
of maladministration and oppression of natives. 
Forced labour and flogging in particular have been as 
common in Togoland as in any of the German colonies; 
and, so far as can be ascertained, there is a general 
and strong desire on the part of the chiefs that they 
should remain under the British flag and that their 
country should not be returned to Germany. White 
planters have not been attracted to the country in large 
numbers; but much has been done to train the popula- 
tion to regular labour, and to assist it, by means of 
agricultural schools, experimental stations, and other 
measures, to cultivate successfully cotton, coffee, and 
cocoa. In 1904 the building of a railway from Lome 
into the interior by way of Palime was begun, the esti- 
mated cost, £390,000, being advanced to the colony by 
the Empire as a loan. 


ix. New Guinea 


The history of the New Guinea colony, Kaiser- 
Wilhelmsland, and the Bismarck Archipelago has, 
on the whole, been uneventful. From 1885 until 
May 1889 the German New Guinea Company ap- 
pointed and paid its own administrator on the 
chartered company principle. From the latter date 
until August 1892 the Home Government appointed an 
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Imperial Commissioner, though the Company still bore 
the cost. When the Company’s resources had been 
exhausted, this colony, with the Bismarck Archipelago, 
passed (in April 1899) into the custody of the 
Empire, the effect being that the entire cost of adminis- 
tration became henceforth an imperial liability. The 
Company now devoted itself solely to plantation enter- 
prises; but here, too, it had little success; and a run of 
ill-luck, due to bad harvests, labour difficulties, 
epidemics, and loss of vessels, further crippled it. The 
Government did its best to open up the country by the 
construction of roads, by the exploration of the interior, 
and by cultivating friendly relationships with the 
natives; yet development was slow. Occasional dis- 
orders led to punitive expeditions against the natives 
in the interior, but these only encouraged reprisals, 
from which the missionaries and the traders were the 
chief sufferers. 


x. Chancellorship of Prince Hohenlohe 


On the retirement of Caprivi, in 1894, Prince 
Chlodwig von Hohenlohe succeeded to the Chan- 
cellorship and the colonial burden. Without any 
marked enthusiasm for colonial enterprise, he had, 
nevertheless, a conscientious desire to face fairly the 
Empire’s responsibilities toward its oversea. dominions. 
His attitude on the colonial question was explained in 
a speech made in the Diet on December 11, 1894, 
wherein he said :— | 

‘‘The maintenance of our colonial empire is a duty to our 
national honour and a sign of our national prestige. We shall 
not fail to defend that empire, but we must also so shape it 
that it may attain economic independence and not be left 
behind by the neighbouring territories, and so that the future 
of German colonial policy shall not be compromised. The 

German name would be belittled in the world if the German 

nation were unwilling to take part in the mission of culture by 

which the past cruelties of slavery will be abolished and the 
light of Christianity be carried into the Dark Continent.’’ 


This was the standpoint of the thinking section of 
the nation in general, excluding only the Radical and 
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Social Democratic parties, which still continued to 
oppose colonization on principle; and when, in a Par- 
liamentary speech at that time, Herr Richter, whose 
estimate of the colonial policy never transcended the 
test of pounds, shillings, and pence, endeavoured to 
discredit the colonial movement with a laboured calcu- 
lation proving that every German then in the colonies 
cost the Empire £500 a year, he failed to impress the 
Diet. Nevertheless, it was true that the Empire’s 
financial burden was increasing. In that year the 
imperial subsidies amounted to £300,000, made up of 
£185,000 for East Africa, £85,000 for South-West 
Africa, and £30,000 for the Cameroons; Togo alone 
among the African colonies was able to pay its way. 

The Military Authority.—lIt fell to Hohenlohe to 
strike the first blow at a subtle evil which, hitherto 
recognised insufficiently by the Government, and by the 
Diet and the nation hardly at all, was making the effi- 
cient administration of the colonies impossible. The 
military authorities, both at home and in the colonies, 
had long been gaining the upper hand, disputing 
power with the civil administration, and claiming an 
authority and functions which did not belong to them, 
and could not be exercised by them without throwing 
the entire system of administration into confusion. 
Even the position of the Colonial Director, Dr. Kayser, 
seemed to be threatened by the military power. The 
vicious system of government thus set up discredited 
the recognised colonial administrators, and told fatally 
against efficiency. Owing to the aggressive spirit 
shown by the officers in command, conflicts with the 
native populations became almost a normal condition: 
and. in 1893 there were campaigns in East Africa, the 
Cameroons, and South- West Africa simultaneously. 
Of the effect of this system in East Africa in particu- 
lar, Dr. Zimmermann says— 

‘* Quite as much bad blood was caused by the over-govern- 
ment by the officers, who at last compelled the blacks, on pain 
of flogging, to make military salute to every white man, sum- 


marily expelled dogs from the streets in the coast towns, and 
mede no effort to disguise the fact that they only regarded the 
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execution in 1891 of a native boy in circumstances 
which threw a lurid light upon his moral deterioration ; 
and of having on many occasions been guilty of conduct 
disgraceful to his office. He was sentenced to dis- 
missal from the colonial service without pension and to 
the payment of modified costs of proceedings. As a 
result of an appeal he was, in the following November, 
ordered to pay the whole costs.’ | 

Schroéder’s brutalities had been so notorious that in 
1892 the Governor had only been prevented by secret 
influence from expelling him from the colony; a brother 
of the incriminated trader was, in fact, a member of 
the Colonial Council. He withdrew from the colony 
for a time, but on his return renewed his cruelties, both 
to the natives and to the Chinese coolies under his con- 
trol, showing barbarity to children and adults indis- 
criminately. He too was prosecuted, and sentenced to 
a long term of imprisonment. 


x1. Baron Richthofen, Director 


Dr. Kayser was followed as Colonial Direc- 
tor by Baron von Richthofen, whose strongest 
qualifications for the position were a knowledge 
of the methods of British colonial administra- 
tion, his freedom from bureaucratic narrowness, and 
his relations with the commercial and financial world. 
He saw that the healthy development of the colonies 
required that the military nower should be further sub- 
ordinated to the civil authority; that administration 
should proceed from certain definite principles, and not 
merely reflect the subjective ideas of an ever-changing 
officialdom; and that a serious attempt should be made 
to introduce order and settled ways into the colonies 
and to adjust outstanding disputes and possibilities of 
friction with other colonial Powers. There were also 
minor sources of mischief to be remedied. Many ad- 
ministrative officials had introduced the caste system 


1See German Treatment of Natives, No. 114 of this series, 
p. 33. 
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which flourished at home, and it had proved a source 
of much mischief. To the remedying of these defects 
Richthofen addressed himself with good-will and not 
without effect. 

Franco-German Agreement.—In the early years of 
his régime an arrangement was concluded with France 
regarding the West African territories. Germany 
had long wanted to secure an approach thence to the 
Niger, but all attempts had hitherto been obstructed by 
the rights or claims of France or Great Britain. The 
much-desired Niger highway still proved inaccessible; 
but France made other concessions, including the sur- 
render of a strip of land extending from Klein Popo 
to the Mono River, giving the Togo colony a better 
frontier in the east towards Dahomey. The formal 
convention on the subject was signed on June 23, 1897. 

South-West A frica.—Here, at this time, was relapse 
rather than progress; for in 1897 rinderpest had made 
its appearance, and had rapidly spread throughout the 
whole country, carrying off a large part of the cattle, 
then the mainstay of the native population. Climate 
and want of water proved from the first the principal 
drawbacks to the development of the agricultural re- 
sources of this colony. Nevertheless, all that was 
practicable was done by the Government to assist the 
farmers to make the best use of the land, as by well- 
sinking, irrigation, storage works, the establishment 
of agricultural stations and nursery gardens, and 
skilled advice by experts in South African agriculture. 


xii. Dr. von Buchka: Concessions 


In March 1898 Baron Richthofen was_ suc- 
ceeded in the Colonial Department by Dr. von 
Buchka, who had not had much experience of 
colonial affairs, and proved less able than his 
predecessors to keep under control either the colo- 
nial officials at home or those in the _protectorates. 
Giving way to bureaucratic influence, he repeatedly 
allowed important decisions to be taken without 
consulting the Colonial Council. Such were the grant 
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of course, only to white men, on the British Crown 
Colony pattern. | 

Kiaochow.—Already good progress had been 
made with the development of the _pro- 
torate of Kiaochow. By agreement dated Octo- 
ber 16, 1900, the British and German Govern- 
ments undertook to abstain from obtaining for 
themselves any territorial advantages in Chinese 
dominions, and to direct their policy towards maintain- 
ing undiminished the existing territorial status of the 
Chinese Empire. This agreement settled the perma- 
nent limits of the protectorate. In the course of a few 
years the harbour and town were entirely Europeanised, 
and a stagnant port was converted into a busy centre 
of shipping and industry. In June 1899 a company 
was formed in Berlin, with a capital of £2,700,000, of 
which £675,000 was at once subscribed, for the build- 
ing of the Shantung Railway. Coal was found in the 
protectorate at an early date, and has been worked by 
mining concessions given on terms by the Government. 
Tron has also been found in large quantities (see Kiao- 
chow, No. 71 of this series, p. 26). Much has been done 
by the Government for the afforesting of the hills 
behind Kiaochow. | | 

The Herero Rebellion—To Dr. Striibel’s time fell, 
in 1903, the most disastrous event in the history of the 
German colonial movement—the Herero insurrection in 
South-West Africa, the tragic result of an accumula- 
tion of grievances and aggravations spread over Many 
years. The Hereros had never been happy under 
German rule, the whole spirit of which was contrary 
- to their independent and freedom-loving instincts. So 
far back as 1893 a partial rising .against the 
new rule took place. There had for some time been 
warfare between the Hereros and the Hottentots, the 
latter led by the well-known chief, Hendrik Witbooi ; 
and, convinced that tranquillity would not be restored 
until Witbooi was reduced to submission, the Home 
Government in 1892 had made preparations for an 
expedition against bim. While these were in progress 
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news came from the Imperial Commissioner in Feb- 
ruary 1893 that Witbooi had suddenly made peace with 
the enemy tribe with a view to joint action against the 
Germans. The military authorities do not appear to 
have attached great importance to the warning; for only 
a few hundred troops were despatched to the colony 
in consequence. While this force was on its way the 
commanding officer in the colony, Captain von Fran- 
cois, had defeated the rebels; but Witbooi and the best 
of his followers escaped, and thenceforward became a 
terror to the colony. Convinced at last that the situa- 
tion called for a serious effort, the Government early in 
1894 despatched to the colony Major Leutwein to inves- 
tigate and report on the actual condition of affairs. 
Leutwein himself took charge of the military measures. 
Trapping Witbooi in the hill country of the Rankluft, 
he made him sue for peace (September), which was 
granted; but the chief and his tribe were placed under 
close surveillance at Gibeon. In the following year 
Leutwein became Governor of the colony as well as 
military commander. 

The losses caused by the epidemic of rinderpest in 
1897 created great discontent, the more so since the 
idea became prevalent that the havoc was due less to 
disease than to the preventive inoculation § en- 
forced by the German authorities. Disorders occurred 
in that year, but Leutwein succeeded in quell- 
ing them without great difficulty; and it is noteworthy, 
in view of later developments, that on both occasions 
the Hottentot leader, Hendrik Witbooi, gave the 
Germans valuable help in the restoration of peace. In 
the summer of 1899 the Hereros were again restive, but 
once more Leutwein secured tranquillity with the aid 
of the chiefs of the tribe and without the use of force. 
At the end of that year more serious trouble was caused 
by the excesses of the officer Prince Arenberg, already 
mentioned, and the light view taken of them by the 
Governor’s Court. From that time the spirit of revolt 
smouldered continuously, needing but a little gust to 
fan it into flame. - 
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and for more than a year longer the colony was the 
scene of desperate fighting. Witbooi himself succumbed 
to a wound in the autumn of 1905; and General von 
Trotha was able to return to Germany in November. 
Considering the unequal odds against which the un- 
trained and ill-armed Hereros had to contend, his cam- 
paign could not be regarded from the military stand- 
point as a brilliant performance. What had been 
lacking in skill, however, was made up for in severity. 
Conspicuous amongst his achievements in this respect 
was the notorious proclamation of October 20, 1904:— 
‘* The Herero people must now leave the country,’’ ran this 
document; ‘‘ if they do not I will compel them with the big 
tube. Within the German frontier every Herero, with or 
without a rifle, with or without cattle, will be shot. I will not 


take over any more women and children, but I will either drive 
them back to your people or have them fired on.’’ 


General Trotha endeavoured to justify himself later 
by the plea that he had only wished to terrify the 
insurgents, and had no intention of carrying out his 
threats literally. Against this statement must be 
placed the factsthat the frequent shooting of women was 
attested by eye-witnesses, and that the Hereros were, 
in fact, driven over the frontier, and perished in large 
numbers in the Kalahari desert. The proclamation 
excited much disgust in Germany; and, though in the 
Diet the Government defended the general, the revolt 
of public opinion was too strong to be ignored, and the 
withdrawal of the obnoxious ultimatum was ordered. 

It was not until March 1907 that the rebellion was 
entirely quelled, by which time all but an insignificant 
number of the Hereros had either been killed or had 
fled the country. Colonel Leutwein estimated the 
native population of South-West Africa as a whole in 
1898 at 300,000; in 1912 it was estimated at only one- 
third of that number. The campaign cost Germany 
several thousand lives and £30,000,000. It also left to 
the colony a legacy of large deficits; for. even when the 
war was over, special measures of a military and reme- 
dial character cost the Empire many millions of pounds 
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during several succeeding years. A German verdict 
upon fhe desolating effects of the war upon the country 
was: “ Nearly everything is destroyed; only the bare 
‘land remains, and even that has to be reconquered.”’ 
Dr. Paul Rohrbach summed up the situation later in 
the words :— 
‘‘ The land question is solved, for the Hereros have lost 
their land, which is now fiscal property and is settled by 
whites. The cattle question is also solved, for the whole of 


the live-stock of the Hereros has been destroyed; there are 
hardly any cattle left.’’ 


East Africa: Railways——During the late ‘nineties 
the inauguration of a system of railway construction in 
East Africa seemed to herald brighter prospects for 
that colony. The first project to be taken in hand was 
the Usambara railway from Tanga, on the coast, to 
Speke Bay, on Victoria Nyanza. It was a venture of 
the German East Africa Company, though behind it 
was a Government guarantee of interest; and the first 
section of the line was opened by the beginning of 1896. 
The railway was not a great success; and in 1899 the 
Empire bought the undertaking for £100,000, with a 
view to completing it and working it as a State under- 
taking. The more important scheme of a Midland rail- 
way, to run from Dar es-Salaam to Lakes Tanganyika 
and Victoria, had to encounter much opposition before 
it-was successfully launched. The Imperial Govern- 
ment’s demand for small votes, in aid of the necessary 
preliminary survey works, was repeatedly refused by 
the Diet, which held that the project was needlessly 
ambitious, and that, if carried out at all, it should be a 
private and not a State risk. 

Risings in East A frica.—In 1895 an influential com- 
mittee, upon which were represented the German East 
Africa Company and the Deutsche Bank, aided by a 
Government grant of £15,000, undertook to institute a 
preliminary survey. This having been made, a report 
was presented to the Imperial] Chancellor in June 1896. 
The gist of the report was that a strong company would 
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be prepared to construct the line, provided the Govern- 
ment would agree to give a guarantee of interest and to 
concede to it certain other valuable privileges. The 
Diet for a long time refused to undertake any liability. 
Its hostile attitude was due, perhaps, less to opposition 
to the railway on principle than disappointment and 
irritation with the general mismanagement of affairs in 
the colony. The soldiers were again engaged in ex- 
peditions, for the tribes were restless owing to 
discontent, caused partly by dearth, but still more by 
the tactless way in which the hut tax had been intro- 
duced, and the severity with which opposition to it had 
been crushed. A German writer, Dr. Hans Weber, 
reported that the enforcement of the tax had cost no 
fewer than 2,000 native lives. The Government was 
unable to resist the outcry caused by the stories of 
cruelty which reached Germany; and in March 1901 
Governor Liebert had to be relieved of his office. Under 
the influence of these events, the Diet refused to assent 
to the railway scheme for several years; but at length, in 
June 1904, it agreed to guarantee interest at 34 per 
cent. upon a capital of £1,050,000. which was to beraised 
by a company for the construction of a narrow-gauge 
line as far as Tabora. In the meantime, considerable 
votes had been granted for the completion of the Usam- 
bara railway. 

Count von Gdétzen, who had travelled much in 
Africa and elsewhere, succeeded Liebert as Governor. 
He, too, was a military officer, but free from the 
domineering spirit of the German military caste; and 
his more tactful way of handling the natives restored 
quiet to the colony for a time. In July 1905, however, 
there was a further native rising, again caused, as 
was stated in the Diet, by the indiscreet attempts of 
local officials to enforce the hut tax by exacting forced 
labour in lieu of its payment. Many lives were lost, 
and a strong body of marines had to be landed before 
the insurrection could be quelled. Count Gdétzen re- 
signed at the beginning of 1906, and was succeeded by 
Baron von Rechenberg, who had already served in an 
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administrative capacity in East Africa. At this time 
the trade of the colony had a value of £1,800,000, of 
which £1,250,000 represented imports and £550,000 
exports, about one-half falling to Germany in each case. 


xiv. Prince Hohenlohe, Director 


In November 1905 Dr. Stribel was succeeded 
as Colonial Director by Prince von MHohenlohe- 
Langenburg. The time was untoward for the 
occupant of this unenviable office; for, not only 
was the Herero campaign still in full progress, but 
the Centre party in the Diet, led by Herr Erzberger, 
had begun the disclosure of a long sequence of colonial 
scandals, personal and financial, which threw back the 
colonial movement in national esteem, though in the end 
its effect was unquestionably wholesome. 

The Akwa Chiefs—An unfavourable light was 
thrown upon the relations between the colonial officials 
and the natives by an episode which took place in 
Cameroon. In September 1905 the Imperial Diet 
received a petition from a number of chiefs of that 
colony complaining of the behaviour of the German 
officials. Instead of submitting their grievances to an 
independent investigation, the Government called for 
a report upon them from the men incriminated. The 
answer of these men was the prompt institution of 
criminal proceedings against their accusers in 
Cameroon, with the result that by the beginning of 
December they had all been sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment with hard labour. It appeared also that 
the petitioning chiefs had been arrested at once, in 
order to prevent their escape. The Colonial Depart- 
ment at home declined to confirm the sentences without 
further investigation; and in the end it quashed the 
whole proceedings and instituted a new enquiry by 
another and more impartial judge. 

The matter came before the Diet, which took the side 
of the natives, condemned the refusal to them of even- 
handed justice, called for the revision of the entire 
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judicial status in the colony, the prohibition of the 
practice of putting to forced labour, keeping in chains, 
and even flogging natives who had been arrested pend- 
ing trial, and calling for a new trial by an independent 
judge, the enquiry to include charges now made against 
the Governor. The result was that the Governor, Herr 
von Puttkamer, was called to Berlin to answer for 
himself. All kinds of unpleasant disclosures were now 
made; and the Diet freely occupied itself with the 
episode, while the Government did its best to dis- 
courage discussion and close the affair. As a result of 
disciplinary proceedings the Governor was found 
guilty of administrative laxity, and retired from the 
colonial service; while minor officers, both at home and 
in the colonies, had to be cashiered before the Diet was 
‘appeased. The Colonial Department of the Foreign 
Office was reorganized. 

The Marshall Islands.—Early in 1906 a change was 
introduced in the administration of these islands. The 
contract between the Imperial Government and ‘the 
Jaluit Company was annulled, and the government of 
the islands was transferred to the Empire, being carried 
on from New Guinea by the help of a district judge 
stationed in the islands. Henceforth the Jaluit Com- 
pany devoted its attention exclusively to trading, like 
the New Guinea Company. 


xv. Dr. Dernburg, Director 


Before he had held his thankless office a 
year, Prince Hohenlohe was removed (September 
1906). For years the cry of the Diet and the 
nation had been for the appointment to the position 
of Colonial Director of a practical business man. Such 
an appointment was now made in the person of Dr. 
Bernhard Dernburg, who at the time of his call was the 
general manager of the Darmstidter Bank, one of the 
larger German banking corporations. He entered upon 
his task with complete understanding both of its 
character and its difficulty. It was his business, if 
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possible, tq rehabilitate the colonies, put them on a new 
and sounder footing, bring efficiency into their adminis- 
tration and order intw their finance, give to the develop- 
ment of their resources the serious and_ sustained 
stimulus for the lack of which most of the colonies had 
hitherto languished, and, by the employment of these 
and similar measures, to give back to the colonial move- 
ment the public confidence which had in so large a 
degree been forfeited. | 

He was prepared for obstacles and opposition, and 
these he encountered in more than one unexpected place. 
He had not long been in office before he made the dis- 
covery that the solicitude which the Centre party had 
been showing for the good government of the colonies 
was not entirely disinterested. After resisting in pri- 
vate continued interference and pressure from that 
quarter, Dr. Dernburg made a full disclosure to the 
Diet of the illegitimate influence which the Centre had 
for a long time been asserting and of the system of 
“ co-government ” which it had endeavoured to set up 
in this department of national affairs. In resentment 
at this ingratitude, the party, which was then not only 
the strongest single group in the Diet, but also held the 
balance of power, joined hands with the Social Demo- 
crats, and succeeded in withholding from the Govern- 
ment the funds needed for prosecuting the military 
measures in South-West Africa and for the 
construction of a railway from Liideritz Bay to Kubub. 

Defeated in the division lobby, the Government 
replied to the challenge by dissolving the Diet and ap- 
nealing to the nation against the two parties which had 
thus sacrificed the public interest to political rancour. 
The result of Prince Biilow’s apneal to the Radicals to 
make common cause with the Conservative and 
National Liberal groups in the ensuing electioneerin® 
campaign was the formation of the famous bloc, which 
so far carried the country that the elections gave the 
Government a substantial majority, by the aid of which 
the needed votes were promptly obtained. 
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_ (¢) Tae Coronran Orricz PEriop, 1907-1914 
1. Dernburg, Colonial Secretary 


One of the earliest consequences of the new 
prominence given to colonial enterprise was the 
conversion (May 1907) of the Colonial Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office into a separate Im- 
perial Office for colonial affairs, under the Chan. 
cellor. Dernburg, already Director, became the first 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. He had made the 
elections an occasion of a vigorous crusade in 
various parts of the country, in the course of which he 
expounded, at conferences and public meetings, dif. 
ferent aspects of the colonial question. Like the prac. 
tised financier that he was, he accomplished wonders by 
the use of imposing figures which no one could dispute. 
because no one was in a position to test them. Instead 
‘of the colonial empire being the bankrupt enterprise 
which the nation had been led to believe it, he repre- 
sented it as one of wonderful promise, needing only 
capital, labour, railways, and faith for its full develop- 
ment. He thus in a _ short time succeeded, as no 
preceding colonial administrator had done, in re. 
kindling the early colonial ardour and in creating a 
confidence in colonial enterprise which had never 
existed before in an equal degree. And although, as 
he had held out hopes which events failed to substan. 
tiate, the inevitable reaction followed, colonial pes- 
simism never again took possession of any large section 
of the nation; nor were the wisdom and duty of keeping 
the colonies and supporting them with energy and 
enterprise ever again questioned, even by Radicals or 
Social Democrats, though both continued to criticise 
colonial administration, not seldom for its good. 

Dernburg made it his purpose to master colonial 
questions by personal contact; and, to that end, after 
spending some time in London for the purpose of learn. 
ine what he conld of British methods of colonial 
administration, he made long journeys of investigation 
in East and South-West Africa, as well as in the 
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adjoining British colonies. From Africa he brought 
home much useful experience, which he was not slow to 
use, together with the conviction that for past failures 
German administration, and still more the German 
traders, were largely to blame. 

In nothing did the “ practical business man” more 
completely justify himself than in his prosecution of an 
energetic policy of railway construction. It wasa hard 
task to persuade the Diet that more railways were an 
imperative need; but in the course of several years it 
was induced to vote large sums in grants and loans for 
this purpose. Still more effective for immediate pur- 
poses, however, was the discovery of diamonds in the 
sand dunes of Liideritz Bay, and of gold and other 
precious minerals, in small quantities, in other parts of 
South-West Africa. In 1907 no diamond-prospecting 
company existed, but three years later there were over 
sixty such enterprises. Dernburg also succeeded in 
stimulating the zeal of the Hamburg merchants; and 
one of the most valuable results was the establishment 
there of a Colonial Institute for the training of can- 
didates for the colonial service. The Hamburg 
institution, though the most important, is not. however. 
the only agency of the kind; for increasing attention 
has long been given to the vocational training of colo- 
nial officials. Finally, it will remain to Dernburg’s 
lasting credit that he championed the right of the 
native population to humane treatment, and en- 
deavoured to enforce the claims of morality in trade 
and of justice in administration. In February 1908 
the Colonial Council was abolished, and for a time no 
other organization was put in its place. 


il. Bethmann-Hollweg, Chancellor: Later Secretaries 


The Imperial Chancellor and _ the Colonial 
Secretary laid down office within a year of one 
another—Prince Biilow being succeeded in July 1909 
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by Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, and Dr. Dernburg in 
June of the following year by Dr. von Lindequist, the 
Colonial Under-Secretary. Von Lindequist held the 
office until November 1911 only, when he was succeeded 
by Dr. W. H. Solf, for twelve years Governor of 
Samoa, who retained the office until 1918. During 
Lindequist’s brief tenure of office the Colonial 
Council was revived (July 1910) in the form of a 
Standing Commission of eleven members, whose 
purpose was likewise to advise the colonial administra- 
tion on economic questions. In order that this 
Commission might keep in touch with the commercial 
needs of the country, the Chambers of Commerce of the 
larger towns were invited to appoint representatives 
upon it. Three years later (June 1913) 1ts members 
were increased to twenty-five, with a view to the repre- 
sentation of a larger number of States and of branches 
of trade and industry. 


111. Later Years 


During the years immediately preceding the 
Great War comparative quiet reigned. in_ the 
colonies, and much useful development work was either 
completed or taken in hand. In the African colonies 
in particular, fertile territories were being more and 
more opened up to cultivation, the natural produce of 
the forest and jungle more systematically harvested, 
and mineral resources, where these existed, de- 
veloped; while simultaneously the railway system was 
being extended, roads and waterways were being 
improved in the interest of transport, and much was 
being done for the welfare of the native populations by 
the extension of the hospital arrangements, sanitary 
measures, better housing, &c. 

Railways.—Among these progressive measures the 
increase of the railways occupied a foremost place. In 
East Africa before the outbreak of war the Usambara 
(now called the North) Railway had been carried to its 
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terminus in the Kilimanjaro district, a distance of 
some 218 miles from the coast; while the Midland Rail- 
way from Dar es-Salaam had nearly reached Lake 
Tanganyika; it has since been completed, the entire 
- length being about 777 miles. In Cameroon in 1914 
the Northern Railway, 100 miles in length, had been 
completed, and the Midland Railway carried a distance 
of 93 miles. In Togo three lines into the interior, all 
running from Lome, with a total length of 203 miles, 
had been completed. In South-West Africa the State 
railway, from Swakopmund to Windhoek, a distance of 
238 miles; the Otavi Railway, 428 miles: and the 
North—South and Southern Railways, 317 and 339 
miles long respectively, were completed.’ 

Nevertheless, it is admitted that even now, broadly 
speaking, only the coast districts and the immediate 
hinterlands have come under the hand of progress, 
while in the more distant interiors little has, as yet, 
been accomplished. Only when these vast regions have 
been opened up and their resources disclosed will the 
full value of the colonies be determined. To this end 
are necessary—besides a condition of peace, order, and 
security—capital, labour, and still.more railways. 

East Africa.—Considering the prospects of the 
several African colonies in the light of the knowledge 
and experience already gained, it seems safe to say that 
the future of East Africa, the largest and most valu- 
able of them, will for a ‘long time depend almost 
altogether upon its development as a plantation colony, 
and that its importance for the purpose of emigration 
is quite negligible. The same applies more or less 
-in West Africa, except that in Cameroon there is 
valuable mineral wealth, which will attract white 
settlers so long as it lasts. 

South-West Africa._-South-West Africa, on the 
other hand, has justified its reputation as an agricul- 


a The above figures do not include certain lengths of local light 
railway and some private lines.. The total mileage has been 
greatly increased since 1914. 
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tural and pastoral colony; and, for some time prior to 
the outbreak of war, the increase in its herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep and goats was steadily augmenting 
the wealth of the country, the native population benefit- 
ing equally with the white farmers. It is true that the 
labour difficulty has never been successfully overcome; 
and, until stable conditions are created, this will con- 
tinue to be a handicap. Nevertheless, it would appear 
that, in districts where for various reasons there is not 
a natura] dearth of labour, employers who are prepared 
to offer their labourers tolerable conditions, and in 
general humane and considerate treatment. have in 
normal times little cause for complaint. 
‘‘ As a rule,’’ writes a British consul in a report upom 
German South-West Africa in 19138, ‘‘ a farmer who knows 
_ how to manage his servants and understands their limitations 
has no difficulty in getting his work done. On some farms 
there are sufficient labourers for every emergency, while on 
others there are ua few dissatisfied servants who take the first 
opportunity they can of changing their master.”’ 


These words merely attest the fact that black human 
nature does not in fundamentals greatly differ from 
white. : 

One of the great difficulties under which the farmers 
of this colony have hitherto laboured has been that of 
credit. Owing to a run of bad seasons and to inade- 
quate facilities for disposing of their produce, they had 
fallen more and more into the hands of the traders, who 
were accustomed to make advances on their live-stock, 
which was often credited at below its value. In 1913 
an endeavour was made to remedy this evil by the estab- 
lishment of a land bank, with a capital of £500,000. 
Its object is to offer farmers credit on reasonable terms 
in the form of long-period loans, so relieving them from 
the anxiety attaching to dependence upon private credit 
institutions, able to call in their maney at short notice. 
It will be an important part of the bank’s work to make 
advances on favourable terms for the purpose of perma- 
nent works of amelioration. 

As irrigation is extended and more accessible and 
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profitable markets are found, it is probable that the 
permanent prosperity of the colony will depend rather 
upon stockbreeding and agriculture than upon its 
mineral wealth. At the same time, there would appear 
to be little likelihood that the colony will offer a large 
field for settlers. The view generally held is that, from 
the agricultural standpoint, the country offers the best 
chance to the large cattle-breeder and rancher. Thus 
the farms bought or leased during a given year were 
found to average nearly 20,000 acres. On the other 
hand, the small settlers who have tried to establish 
themselves in the colony have generally failed. En- 
deavours have been made to settle peasant communities 
both of German and Boer families upon large areas of 
land; but these settlements do not appear to have 
prospered, and the Boer farmers in particular soon 
returned home. 

At the present time, however, mining enterprise is 
on the increase; for, contrary to early expectations, 
South-West Africa has proved exceptionally rich in 
minerals. Copper has been found in considerable 
quantities; tin, lead, silver, gold, and also wolfram and 
galena have been traced; but as yet coal has not been 
found in quantity sufficient to be profitably worked. 
So far as immediate results are concerned, diamond 
mining has proved most remunerative, though it re- 
mains to be seen how long this enterprise will last. 

Mining concessions were very numerous in the early 
days of prospecting, but now they have, in the main, 
found their way into the hands of six or seven large 
companies, of whieh the most important are the German 
Colonial Company and the Otavi Mining and Railway 
Company. The entire mining enterprise of the country 
isregulated by the Imperial Mining Ordinance of 1905; 
and mining concessions in general have been latterly 
granted by the Government with far greater care and 
discrimination than was formerly the case. The 
Government has from the first severely controlled the 
diamond-mining industry, and in recent years has gone 
so far as to regulate the production by a series of 
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ordinances. The whole of the output has to be disposed 
of by a Régie, in which the Government is interested 
equally with the producers. Its interest in the healthy 
development of the diamond industry is all the greater 
since a large part of the revenue of the colony is derived 
from this source. . 

In considering the future of South-West Africa in 
particular, the question of its future ownership is one 
of critical importance. Before the war it was evident 
that German colonial writers were by no means agreed 
as to the permanent tranquillity of the colony. ome 
writers even anticipated the outbreak, at no distant 
day, of a violent struggle between whites and blacks, in 
which one of the two would have to go under. Writing 
of the Ovahereros in particular, Dr. Carl Dove, a 
recognised authority upon German South-West Africa, 
says :'— 

‘“The mass constitutes a permanent menace to security, 
because an ungovernable hatred of the whites lies in the hearts 
of these people, a hatred which no baptismal water will exor- 


cise and no education eradicate so long as the rulers of the 
country continue to be whites.’’ 


Accordingly, he calls for the application to the natives 
not of a clement, but a rigorous régime. Their white 
masters must “ go over to a method of treatment which 
the Boers have always applied to the Kaffirs,” for 
‘leniency towards the blacks is cruelty to the whites.’’* 


iv. White Population in the Colonies 


The following table shows the extent of the white 
population (Germans being given separately) and the 
strength of the military and police forces in the various 
colonies; the population figures relating to January 1, 
1913, and the others being those of the colonial esti- 
mates for 1914:— 


1 Deutsch-Stidwestafrika, p. 195. 
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Police 
Force 


| 
W hite ‘No. of Colonial 
Population. | Troops. 


East Africa | 5,886 4,107 | 260 | 2,472 2,140 
Cameroon ..| 1,871 1,643 | 205 | 1,650 1,450 
Togo - .. | 868 320 |, ... Se 560 
South-West Africa ..| 14,830 | 12,292 | 1,967 | 589 370 
New Guinea and Bis- 
‘marck Archipelago 968 746 | 
Caroline, Pelew, Mari- 932 
ana, and Marshall | 
Islands .. - 459 | 259 
Samoa. a 544 : 3291. 52 
Kiaochow : 4,470 4,256 | 2,625 100 


Totals ..| 28,846 | 23,952.) 5,057 | 4,711 | 707 | 5,604 
, | 7 


v. Cost of the Colonies 


The increasing extent to which the German 
Imperial Government made itself responsible not 
merely for the administration but for the opening- 
up of the colonies, the development of their economic 
resources, the creation of improved means of locomotion 
and transport by land and water, and the health of 
the native populations, was reflected in a constant 
growth of expenditure, and consequently of the deficits, 
which had to be met, in large part, out of taxation in 
Germany. The ordinary expenditure of the colonies, 
including Kiaochow, their own revenue, and the result- 
ing deficits, since the establishment of the Colonial 
Office in 1907, were as follows :— 
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Total Own Revenue of ‘ 
Expenditure. the Colonies. Deficits. 
| 
| Marks, - Marks. Marks. 
1907 78,130,000 |. 23,580,000 49,550,000 
1908 | 155,530,000 24,110,000 131,420,000 
1909 68,110,000 42,530,000 25,580,000 
1910 82,450,000 48,720,000 33,730,000 
1911 96,690,000 53,180,000 43,510,000 
1912 87,630,000 64,520,000 23,116,000 


1913! 105,810,000 67,930,000 37,880,000 


Since 1908, however, a considerable amount of non- 
recurrent expenditure for colonial purposes, not.always 
in the nature of capital investments, has been covered 
by loans. In the case of East Africa, Cameroon, and 
Togo these loans were taken over by the colonies them- 
selves, the Empire meeting the interest and repayments 
—an arrangement no doubt devised in order to remind 
the colonies that the imperial subsidies, though for the 
time being inevitable, were given as an act of grace, 
and were not to be regarded as prejudicing the expecta- 
tion of the Imperial Government that the colonial 
administrations would be prepared to bear their own 
burdens as soon as they should have reached a suitable 
stage of development. Such extraordinary expendi- 
-ture, which does not appear in the annual budget: of 
the several colonies, was as follows :— 


Marks. 
1908... ... 34,370,000 
1909... _ ...  933,080.000 
1910... eee ... 989,950,000 
1911... an ... 33,280,000 
1912... o ... 981,490,000 
1913... we ee =~: 2,200,000 


If we add to the ordinary expenditure the extra- 
ordinary, non-recurrent outlay which has been met by 


1 The figures for this year are those of the Colonial Estimates. 
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loans since 1908, the gross expenditure was as — 
follows :— 


Marks. 
1908 __.... ... 192,900,000 
1909... .. 4. 101,190,000 
1910... as ..- 118,400,000 
1911... as ... 129,970,000 
1912... _ ... 119,120,000 
1913... ... 158,010,000 


vi. Taxation 


A word may be added as to the _ principal 
sources of taxation in the various colonies. Apart . 
from Customs duties, these were in 1914 as follows :— 


East A frica.—A house and hut tax and a trade tax, 
but revenue is also derived from gun, game, and 
timber-felling licences, a spirit tax, death duties, 
and harbour dues. | 

Cameroon.—A poll and house tax, spirit licences, a 
trade tax, and tribute levied in the Lake Chad 
region, with gun licences and harbour dues as 
minor sources. 

Togo.—A poll tax, licences to trade in rubber and 
spirits, and a trade tax, with gun and dog taxes. 

South-West Africa.—A brandy tax, spirit licences, 
trade, land, beer, and dog taxes, supplemented 
by road and carriage, gun, and game licences. 

New Guinea and the Pacific Colonies.—Income, poll, 
plantation, and trade taxes, with shipping 
trade, arms, ammunition, and spirit licences. 
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Foreign Office Despatches, Reports; &c., including the 


following :— 
South-West Africa 


Delagoa Bay: Correspondence respecting the claims of -Her 
Majesty’s Government. (C. 1361, 1875.) 

Correspondence respecting the Settlement at Angra Pequena, on 
the South-West Coast of Africa. (C. 4190, August 1884.) 
Further Correspondence respecting the Settlement at Angra 
Pequena, on the South-West Coast of Africa. (C. 4262, 

December 1884.) 

Copy of a despatch from the Right Honourable the Earl of Derby, 
K.G., to Her Majesty’s High Commissioner in South Africa, 
relative to the establishment of a German Protectorate at 
Angra Pequena and along the neighbouring coast. (C. 4265, 
December 1884.) 

Memoranda of Conversations at Berlin on Colonial Matters be- 
tween Mr. Meade, Assistant Under-Secretary of State, 
Colonial Office, and Prince Bismarck and Dr. Busch. (C. 
4290, February 1885.) 

Further Correspondence respecting the claims of British subjects 
in the German Protectorate of the South-West Coast of 
Africa. (C. 5180, August 1887.) 

From the German Side.—Angra Pequena, a series of despatches 
covering the period November 4, 1880-October 15, 1884, 
published by the German Foreign Office in the latter year. 


West Africa 


Papers relating to Her Majesty’s Possessions in West Africa. (C. 
1402 of 1876.) | 

Correspondence respecting the territory of the West Coast of 
Africa lying between 5° 12! and 8° of south latitude, 1845-77. 
(C. 3531, 1883.) 

Correspondence respecting affairs in the Cameroons. (C, 4279, 
February 1885.) 

Arrangement between Great Britain and Germany relative to 
their respective spheres of action in portions of Africa. 
(C. 4442, June 1885.) 
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Supplementary Arrangement between England and Germany rela-_ - 
tive to their respective spheres of action in the Gulf of 
Guinea (C. 4858, September 1886), and ditto in substitution 
of the foregoing. (C. 4938, February 1887.) 

Agreement between Great Britain and Germany respecting the 
Rio del Rey on the West Coast of Africa, signed at Berlin, 
April 14, 1893. (C. 7026, June 1893.) 

From the German side.—Togogebiet und Biafra Bai, a series of 
despatches covering the period April 14, 18838, to October 13, 
1884. 


East Africa 


Further Correspondence respecting Germany and Zanzibar. (C. 
5603, December 1888.) 

Correspondence relating to Witu. (C. 7111, September 1883.) 

Further Papers relating to Witu. (C. 7248, January 1894.) 

Correspondence respecting the recent rebellion in British East 
Africa. (C. 8274, August 1896.) 

Declarations exchanged between the Government of Her 
Britannic Majesty and the Government of the French Re- 
public with respect to territories in Africa, signed at London, 
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Agreement between Great Britain and Germany respecting 
boundaries in Kast Africa, signed at Berlin, July 25, 1893. 
(C. 7203, 1893.) 

Agreement between Great Britain and Germany respecting 
boundaries in East Africa, signed at Berlin, November 15, 
1893. (C. 7230, December 1893.) 

Agreement between the United Kingdom and Germany relating 
to the boundary of the British and German spheres of interest 
between Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, signed at Berlin, 
February 23, 1901. (C. 1009, March 1902.) 

Correspondence respecting the Anglo-German Agreement relative 
to’Africa and Heligoland. (C. 6046, July 1890.) 


The Congo and Congo Conference 


Correspondence relative to negotiations between the Governments 
of Great Britain and Portugal for conclusion of the Congo 
Treaty, 1882-1884. (C. 3885, 1884.) 
Despatch to Her Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon enclosing the Congo 
Treaty signed February 26, 1884, &c. (C. 3886, 1884.) 
Further papers relating to events connected with the negotiations 
with Portugal for a Treaty respecting the Congo River and 
the adjacent coast, 1884. (C. 4028, 1884.) 

Correspondence respecting the West African Conference (C. 4205), 
and further correspondence respecting the West African Con- 
ference. (C. 4241, 1884.) | 
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Correspondence with Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin respect- 
ing West African Conference. (C. 4284, March 1885.) 

Further correspondence respecting the West African Conference. 
(C. 4360, March 1885.) 

Protocols and General Act of the West African Conference. (C. 
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General Act of the Conference of Berlin, signed February 26, 
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the Belgians, acting as founder of and in the name of the 
International Association of the Congo, signed at Berlin, De- 
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Western Pactfic 


Further correspondence respecting New Guinea and other islands 
and the Convention of Sydney of Representatives of the 
Australasian Colonies. (C. 3839, August 1884.) 

Further correspondence respecting New Guinea and other islands 
and the Convention of Sydney of Representatives of the 
Australasian Colonies. (C. 4217, October 1884.) 

Further correspondence respecting New Guinea and other islands 
in the Western Pacific Ocean. (C. 4278, February 1885.) 
Further correspondence respecting New Guinea and other islands 
in the Western Pacific Ocean. (C.4584, August 1885.) _ 
Memoranda of Conversations at Berlin on Colonial matters be- 
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Colonial Office) and Prince Bismarck and Dr. Busch. (C. 

4290, February 1885.) 

Arrangement between Great Britain and Germany relative to their 
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4441, June 1885.) 

Declarations between the Governments of Great Britain and the 
German Empire relating to the demarcation of the British 
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(signed at Berlin, April 6 and 10, 1886). (C. 41656, May 
1886.) 

From the German side.—Deutsche Interessen in der Sudsee, a 
series of despatches covering the period December 18, 1883, 
to September 8, 1884. 

Fiji 

Correspondence relative to Land Claims in Fiji. (C. 8584, April 
1883.) 

Further Correspondence relative to Land Claims in Fiji. (C. 
3815, August 1883.) 


Further correspondence respecting claims of German subjects to 
land in Fiji. (C. 4433, May 1885.) 
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38, 61, 62; population, 38, 8, 74. 

Barth, Heinrich, explorer, 1849, 

11. 

Bas Rhin, French Department, 87, 
15, 16, 17. 1 

Basalt, 37, 31, 38, 63. 

Basel, canal achenie, 38, 36; Mis- 
sion, 42, 10; Rhine Navigation 
Congress at, July, 1918, 38, 36; 
Treaty of, 1795, 88, 15, 16. 

Bastian, Adolf, explorer, 42, 11-12. 

Basuto War, 42, 42. 

42, 42. 


Bavaria, agriculture, $7, 24, 25-6; 
Elector of, attempt to acquire 
part of Dutch Guiana, 17th cent., 

4; land tenure, $7, 29, 
roads, 37, 21; union of Palatinate 
with, 37, 12-14. 

Bavarian Palatinate, see.37. 

Bavarian Succession, War of, 1778, 
37, 14, 40, 16. 

Bayer, F., & Co., works, 38, 33, 68, 


_ 69. 

Beaconsfield, Lord, 42, 68. 

Bebel, Herr, 42, 113. 

Bechuanaland, Anglo - German 
agreement, 1890 ; 42, 100; British 
annexation, 1885, Pea 62. 

Bedzin (Bendzin), 40, 

Beehives, 38, 46. 

Beer, exports and imports, 37, 33, 
34. 

Beheim, Martin, of Augsburg, Congo 
Expedition, 1484, 42, 4 

Beho Commune, 38, 7. 

’ Beilstein, 38, 22 

Beldorf, 41, 9. 

Belgian Moresnet Commune, 38, 7. 

Belgians, immigration, Rhenish 
Prussia, 38, 44. 

Belgium, Cohgo expeditions, 42, 
29; opposition to Anglo-Portu- 
guese Treaty, 1884, 42, 35; 
ports, Kiel Canal traffic, 41, 14 
fig. 3, 15; shipping in Prussian 
ports, 89, 63. 

Belheim, 87, 17. 

Bell, King, Cameroon, German pro- 
tection, 42, 65. 

Bendzin, see Bedzin. 

Benita, 42, 65. 

Bensberg, mining district, 38, .33; 
zine, 38, 61. 

Bensberg - Bergisch - Gladbach dis- 
trict, lead, 38, 61; zinc, 38, 62. 

Benue, the, 42, 67. 

Berent, kreis of, Polish counter- 
movement in, 89, 11; popula- 
tion, 39, 13. 

Berg, history, 37, 12, 13. 

Berg, duchy of, 38, 12, 13, 21; 
history of, 38, 13-17; minerals, 
38, 59, 60;. united with Palati- 
nate, 37, 11. 

Berg territory, demand for con- 
stitution, 38, 25. 

Berghem' district, waste land, $8, 
50. 

Bergisch-Markische Bank of Elber- 
feld, $8, 81. 

Bergzabern, canton of, 87, 
vineyards, $7, 27. 


16; 
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Berlin, 38, 9, 35, 81; 40, 22, 41, 
20, 21; Act, 1885, 42, 38; 
Association for the Centralization 
of German Emigration and Colon- 
ization, 1849, 42, 10; Central 
Association for Commercial Geo- 
graphy and the Promotion of 
German Interests Abrodd, 1868, 
42, 14, 25; Conference, 1884, 
42, 37-9; Congress, 1878, 42, 

23; Decree, 1806, 41, 29; Ger- 
man African Society, 42, 15, 31; 
German Colonial Association, 
1882, 42, 15, 30-1, 31; Prussian 
Colonization Association of, 1844, 
42, 9; railway communications 
with, 38, 29, 39, 40, 23; Cecil 
Rhodes in, 1899, 42, 116; See- 
handlungsgesellschaft (Maritime 
Trading Company), established 
1772, 42, 5-6; University, 39, 27. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, Herr von, Im- 
perial Chancellor, 1909, 42, 129. 

Betzdorf, siderite deposits near, 
38, 59. 

Beuel port, 38, 34. 

Beurmann, Karl Moritz von, ex- 
plorer, 42, 11. 

Beuthen, population, 40, 5, 8; 
smelting works, 40, 33. 

Beuthen basin, minerals, 40, 32. 

Bevergern canal, 38, 32, 35. 

Biafra, Bight of, Franco-German 
boundaries fixed, 1886, 42, 85; 
German acquisition scheme, 1884, 
42, 64, 65. 

Bialystock, railway, 89, 38. 

Biffar, Josef, & Co., factories, 
Deidesheim, $7, 27. 

Bimbra, German acquisition, 1884, 
42, 65, British action, 42, 66. 

Bingen, 37, 4, 38, 4, 49. 

Birkenfeld principality, 38, 1; 
tory of, 37, 12, 13, 38, 23. 

Birth and Death rates, Bavarian 
Palatinate, $37, 6; East and 
West Prussia, 39, 18; Rhenish 
aa 38, 7, 10; Upper Silesia, 

9 . 


his- 


Bismarck, Count Herbert, 42, 45 
note, §4, 56. 

Bismarck, Prince, 40, 20, 42, 46 
note, 64, 66; attitude re Colonial 
movement, 42, 19-27, 45 note, 
60, 83; Berlin Conference, 1884, | 
42, 37-9; cession of Heligoland 
to Germany proposed, 41, 4, 30, 
100; and claim to Caroline, 
Pelew and Mariana Islands, 42, 
84; Colonial administration, 
1886-90, 42, 92-8; and East 


A2 


Bismark, Prince—cant. 
_ Africa, 42, 69, 72; Hamburg 
_ Chamber of Commerce report to, 
- 1883, re German interests on 
. West African Coast, 42, 32-3; 
on Kiel Canal scheme, 41, 2-3; 
- Mail Steamship Subsidy Bill, 42, 
60, 61; and New Guinea, 42, 
. 76-82; opposition to Anglo- 
Portuguese Treaty, 1884, 42, 35— 
7; on Prussian possession of 
Kiel harbour, 41, 2; and Samoan 
_ Islands, 42, 86, 87; and South 
Seas proposals, 42, 74; and 
South-West Africa schemes: 42, 


47-57; and Transvaal schemes, 
42, 43-4. 
Bismarck Archipelago, see also 


New Britain Islands; administra- 
tion, 42, 109; New Britain 
Islands renamed, 1885, 42, 82-3; 
police force, 42, 135; white 
population, 1913, 42, 135. 


Bitburg, Kreis, population, 38, 8. 
Black Sea, 41, 21, 23. 


Blangen, 41, 9. 

Bleibach, acacia-planting against 
drifting sand, 88, 51; lead, 38, 
61; zine deposits, 38, 61. 

Blies, river, 837, 2, 3. 

Blieshriicken, possible coal near, 
37, 30. 

Blumenau, Brazil, German colony, 
42, 7. 

Boer War, 1899-1902, German atti- 
tude, 42, 62-3. 

Bohemia, Saxon and Swabian colo- 
nists, 12th century, 42, 3; trade 
with, 40, 39. 

Bohemian Mission, 42, 10. 

Bombay, 41, 19. 

Bonn, 38, 2, 9, 30; Agricultural 
Academy, 38, 47; bridge and 
ferry, 88, 5; lignite deposits 
near, 88, 57; population, 88, 74; 
taken by Duke of Marlborough, 
1703, 88, 20-1; University, 38, 
21, 74. 

Boot industry, 37, 31, 32. 

Borneo, North, German coloniza- 
tion proposals, 42, 24. 

Bornholm Island. merchant traffic 
to, effect of Kiel Canal, 41, 15—7. 

Bornholt, Gross, 41, 9. 

Bornholt, Klein, 41, 9. 

Borussi, see Old Prussians. 

Bougainville Island, obtained by 
Germany, 1886, 42, 83. 

Bougainville-Buka island, 42, 

Rrahe River, 39, 6. 
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Bramsche, canal scheme, 38, 37. 

Brandenburg, 38, 15, 35; 
East Prussia under, 39, 2 

Brandenburg, House of, a to 
Silesian duchies, 40, li- 13, 38, 
14-15. 

Brandenburg East India Company, 
42, 4, 5. 

Braunsberg, Chamber of Commerce, 
39, 53. 

Brazil, 42, 14; 
tion and settlements, 42, 7-— 
10. 

Brazza, de, African expedi- 
tions of, 42, 29, 33, 34. 

Bremen, 38, 9, 37, 39, 43, 41, 34; 
Commercial Treaty with Sultan 


German immigra- 
8, 9, 


of Zanzibar, 42, 67; Mission, 
42, 10. 
Bremerhaven, merchant _ trafiic, 


effect of Kiel Canal, 41, 16. 

Brenner, Richard, explorer, 42, 24, 
68 ; East Africa colonisation 
proposals, 42, 17. 

Breslau, 38, 35, 40, 14, 15, 19, 22; 
banks, 40, 40; captured by 
Frederick the Great, 40, 13, 143. 
distilleries, 40, 35; industries 
and trade, 40, 36, 37,; petroleum 
import, 41, 20; population, 40, 
37; railways, 40, 23; revolu- 
tion, 1848, 40, 19: See of, 40, 
17; sugar-beet cultivation south 
of, 40, 27; sugar mills, 40, 31; 
sugar and molasses import, 41, 
21; Truce of, 1742, 40, 13; 
University, 40, 17; wages, 40, 
25 


Breslau regierungsbezirk, 40, 1, 2, 
21; agriculture, 40, 27; forests, 
40¢ 28; roads, 40, 22. 

Breslauer Baubank, 40, 40. 

Breslauer Disconto-Bank, 40, 40. 

Breweries, 87, 32, 88, 71, 75, 39, 
51, 53, 40, 34-5 

Brick clay, 37, 31, 38, 63. 

Brick-making, 38, 

Brieg, duchy of, claim of House of 
Brandenburg to, 40, -12. 

Briesen, kreis of, 39, 3; 
tion, 39, 13. 

Brine and mineral springs, 88, 62. 

Brinitsa River, 40, 1. 

British capital in Germany before 
the war, 38, 7, 8. 

British East Africa Association, 
42, 72. 

British North Borneo Company, 
42, 51. 

British South African Company, 
42, 116. . 


popula- 


British United African Society, 42, 
67 


Brohl valley, springs, 38, 62. 

Bromberg, 39, 25, 40, 23; 
39, 6, 25; railway, 39, 38. 

Brown Islands, possession taken by 
Germany, 1885, 42, 84. 

Bruckhausen, electric steel industry, 
38, 64. 

Briggen-Erkelenz coalfield, 38, 54, 
55. 


Brunsbittel, 41, 6, 7, 9. 

Brunshausen, 41, 7 Z 

Brussels, Anti-Slavery Conference, 
42,101; Conference, 1876, 42, 29 

Bristerort, see Samland. 

Bucher,’ Privy Councillor Lothar, 
advocate of establishment of 
German Colonial Empire, 1867, 
42, 20. 

Buchka, Dr. von, Colonial Director, 
1898-1900, 42, 115—7. 
Buchner, Dr., explorer, 42, 12, 

63—4. 

Bickeburg, canals, $8, 35. 

Buckingham and Chandos, Duke 
of, British Colonial Secretary 
(1867), policy, 42, 40-1. 

Building materials, 38, 63.° 

Building stone, 40, 33. 

Bukovina, trade with, 40, 39. 

Bilow, Count von, Imperial Chan- 
cellor, 1900-9, Colonial admini- 
stration, 42, 117-29. 

Bilow, Prince von, 39, 22. 

Bunzlau, industries, 40, 36. 

Burbach-Didelingen, steel works, 
38, 65. 

Burckhardt, J. L., explorer, 1812, 
42, 11. 

Burg, 41, 9. 

Burgundy, Duke of, see Charles the 
Bold. 

Burrweiler, motor post line, 37, 24. 

Busch, Dr., 42, 46 note. 

Bushiri, Pangani Chief, rising, 1888— 
9, 42, 97. 

Bitow, Kreis of, population, 39, 15. 

Butter, Kiel Canal traffic, 41,. 14. 

Buxton, Sir T. Fowell, work in 
East Africa, 42, 68. 


C. 
Calais, merchant traffic, effect of 
Kiel Canal, 41, 16. 
Calamine deposits, 38, 61. 
Calico printing, 38, 75. 

California, purchase of, desired by 
Frederick William IV, 42, 13. 
Calvinists, Bavarian Palatinate, Per: 

secution of, 37, 11. 


canal, 
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Cam, Diego, Congo expedition, 
1484-5, 42, 4, 33. 

Cameroon, administration, 42, 93, 
95, 106-8, 113; Anglo-German 
agreoment, 1890, 42, 100; boun- 
dary altered, 1894, 42, 108; 
British policy towards, 42, 65; 
concessions in, 42, 116-7; Da- 
homey members of police force, 
mutiny, 1893, 42, 106-7; devel- 
opment, 42, 107; dispute re, 42, 
79-80; future of, 42, 131; 
German acquisition, 1884, 42, 
65-6, British action, 42, 65—6, 
urged by Hamburg Chamber of 
Commerce, 1883, 42, 32; German 
officials, complaint against, by 
Akwa chiefs, 1905, and consequent 
proceedings, 42, 125-6; Han- 
seatic traders in, 42, 16; Imperial 
subsidy, 1894, 42, 111; loans, 
42, 136; military and _ police 
forces, strength, 1914, 42, 135; 
military rule, evil of, 42, 111; 
native dissatisfaction, 42, 92; 
railways, 42, 131; risings and 
disorders, 42, 106—7, 107-8; anti- 
Slavery measures, 42, 105; South, 
concession to Hamburg Company 
for forest rubber exploitation, 
1898, 42, 116; taxation, 42, 137; 
white population, 1915, 42, 135. 

Campo Formio, Treaty ee 1797, 
38, 15, 16. 

Canada, 42, 20; German immigra- 
tion, 42, 7, 9. 

Canals, Bavarian Palatinate, 37, 
22; East and West Prussia, 39, 
35-7; Rhenish Prussia, 38, 32, 
34-7; Upper Silesia, 40, 3, 22-3. 

Cape Town, 42, 106. 

Caprivi, Count von, Imperial Chan- 
cellor, 1890-4, 41, 31; Colonial 
administration, 42, 98-110. 

Caragas, Venezuela, acquisition and 
holding of, by House of Welser, 
1526-46, 42, 3. 

Carnarvon, Lord (1877), 42, 41. 

Caroline Islands, German claims to, 
and Spanish protests, 1885, 42, 
84, Papal award, 42, 84; pur- 
chase by Germany, 1899, 42, 84; 
German colonization proposals, 
42, 17; German immigration, 
early 18th century, 42, 7; police 
force, 42, 135; white population, 
1913, 42, 135. 

Carpet making, 40, 37. 

Casimir, Count, of Hanau, attempt 
to acquire part of Dutch Guiana, 
17th. century, 42, 4 
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Danzig or ‘“‘ Dead ” Vistula, 39, 7, 
34, 41. 

Danzig, gulf of, 39, 1, 4, 5. 

Danzig regierungsbezirk, roads, 89, 
33. 

Danziger Bucht, fisheries, 39, 49. 

Danziger Haupt, 39, 37. 

Danziger Héhe, Kreis of, popula- 
tion, 39, 13, 16. 

Danziger Privat-Aktien-Bank, 39, 
61. 

Dar-es-Salaam, 42, 68, 73;  rail- 
way, 42, 123-4, 131. 

Darmstadter Bank, 42, 126. 

Datteln, $8, 35; canal, 88, 35. 

Daun, springs, 38, 62. . 

Daun kreis, brine and mineral 
springs, $8, 62. 

Daun valley, climate, 38, 6. 

Decken, Karl von der, explorer, 42, 
ll, 16. 

Dehse, Paulus, explorer, 42, 12. 

Deidesheim, fruit factories, 37, 27; 
vineyards, 37, 26, 27. 

Deime river, 39, 8, 34, 35. 

Delagoa Bay, German acquisition 
proposals, 42, 43; German at- 
tempted colonisation, 1884, 42, 
61, 62. 

Delbrtick, Herr, resignation, 1879, 
42, 26. 

Dembiah river, West Africa, Ger- 
man settlement on, surrendered 
to France, 1886, 42, 85. 

Denhardt, Clemens, explorer, 42, 
12, 24, 71, 72. 

Denhardt, Gustav, explorer, 42, 12, 
68, 71 12. 

Denmark, acquisition of Slesvig 
and Holstein from, 1866, 41, 2; 
Austro-Prussian War, 41, 2; 
Heligoland ceded to England, 
1814, 41, 30; rule over Heligo- 
land, 1714-1814, 41, 29; ship- 
ping in Prussian ports, 39, 63. 

Derby, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of, 
K.G., 42, 46 note, 52, 53, 56, 58, 
75, 76. 

Dernburg, Dr. Bernhard, Colonial 
Director, 1906-7, 42, 126-7; 
Colonial Secretary, 1907-1910, 
42, 128-30. 

Deuss, proposed concession to, in 
Nyasa and Tanganyika regions, 
42, 116. 

Deutsch-Eylau, canals, 39, 35, 37; 
railway, 39, 38. 

Deutsch Krone, kreis of, 39, 6; 
population, 39, 16. 


Deutsche Bank, $8, 81, 40, 40, 42, 
123. 

Deutscher-Kaiser works, 88, 64, 65. 

Deutz, $8, 33, 74. 

Deux Ponts, see Zweibricken. 

Diepenlinchen zine mine, 38, 61. 

Dill iron mines, 38, 34. 

Dill valley, minerals, 38, 58, 61. 

Dinizulu, Zululand chief, conces- 
sions granted to German agents, 
1884, 42, 61. 

Dinslaken, Kreis of, 38, 2. 

Diplomatic Revolution, 1756, 37, 
14. 

Dirschau, kreis of, population, 39, 
13, 16. 

Dirschau town, railway, 39, 38. 

Disconto-Gesellschaft, 38, 81. 

Distilling, 88, 75, 39, 52, 40, 35. 

Dittersbach, coalpits, 40, 31. 

Dnieper river, 41, 21. 

Donkeys, $8, 46. 

Donnersberg Peak, 37, 2. 

Dortmund district, mines, wages, 
40, 24-5. 

Dortmund—Ems Canal, 88, 32, 35. 

Dove, Dr. Carl, on the Ovahereros, 
42, 134. - 

Dover, merchant traffic, effect of 
Kiel Canal, 41, 16. 

Drage river, 39, 1. 

Drausen, lake, 39, 35. 

Dresden, Treaty of, 1745, 40, 13. 

Dresdner Bank, 38, 81, 40, 40. 

Drewenz lake, 89, 2, 36, 37. 

Drewenz (Drvent) river, 39, 7. 

Droste-Vischering, Baron von, 
Archbishop of Cologne, 38, 24-5. 

Duisburg-Ruhrort, 87, 3, 38, 9, 31; 
bridges, 88, 5; canal, 38, 34, 35, 
36, 37; industries, 38, 63, 64, 65, 
69, 71, 74; population, 88, 8, 74; 
port, 37, 22, $8, 33, 74; timber 
trade, 38, 52. 

Duisburger Kupferhiitte, 38, 64. 

Dune island, 41, 27, 28, 34. 

Dien, 38, 13; industries, 38, 71, 
74-5; population, 38, 74; water 
supply, 38, 72. 

Durkheim, lignite bed near, 87, 31; 
medicinal springs, $7, 31; vine- 
yards, 37, 26. 

Disseldorf, 37, 32, $8, 9, 13, 49; 
bridges, 88, 5; emigration associ- 
ation, 1843, 42, 7, 9; industries, 
88, 64, 65, 66, 69, 71, 75; popu- 
lation, 38, 8, 75; port, 38, 33; 
Protestant industrial community 
formed, 1608, $8, 20; Rhine- 
Westphalian Coal Syndicate head- 
quarters, 88; 56; timber trade, 


Diisseldorf—cont. 
$8, 52; union and syndicates, 
88, 77; West German Associa- 
tion for Colonisation and Export, 
1880, 42, 15, 24. 

Disseldorf district, foreigners in, 
38, 44. 

Disseldorf regierungsbezirk, popu- 
lation, 38, 8. 

Dutch East India Company, 42, 5. 

Dutch West India Company, 42, 5. 

Dutch whalers, Spitzbergen, 36, 8. 

Dvina river, 41, 21. 

Dyeing, 38, 69, 71, 75. ° 


Earthenware industry, 87, 32. 

East Africa, 42, 92; Anglo-German 
agreements, 42, 72-3, 99-100; 
brutalities of Peters and Schréder, 
42, 113-4; concession offered to 
Great Britain, 1878, 42, 67-8; 
concessions made by Germany 
to Great Britain, 1899, 42, 88; 
development of interior by British 
enterprise, 42, 68; future of, 42, 
131; German administration, 42, 
95, 96—7, 102-5, 112, 113; Ger- 
man colonization proposals, 42, 
16, 17-18, 24; German explora- 
tion, 42, 11, 12, 68; German 
subsidised steamship line, 42, 98; 
hut tax, 42, 124; Imperial sub- 
sidy, 1894, 42, 111; loans, 42, 
136; military and police forces, 
strength, 1914, 42, 135; military 
rule, evil of, 42, 111-2; Native 
dissatisfaction, 42, 92; Dr. Karl 
Peters’ operations, 42, 69-71, 
72, 91, 95-6, 97-8, 103—4, 113-4; 
railways, 42, 123, 130-1; rebel- 
lions, and native unrest, from 
1888, 42, 95-6, 102-3, 103-5; 
risings in, 42, 123-4:  anti- 
Slavery measures, 42, 105; taxa- 
tion, 42, 137; telegraph line 
through, 42, 116; trade, 1906, 
42, 125; white population, 1913, 
42, 135. 

East African Plantation Company, 
1886, 42, 91. 

East Asia, German Mail Subsidy 
Bill, 1885, 42, 60, 61. 

Kast India Companies, 42, 5, 

Kast Prussia, colonised by Teutonic 
Knights, 13th century, 42, 3; 
immigration from, $8, 7. 

East Prussian Lowland, 39, 3. 

Eau de Cologne, $8, 74. 
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Eau de Luce, 39, 51. 

Ebbegebirge, rainfall, $8, 5. 

Ecclesiastical property, seculari- 
zation of, 40, 17. 

Eckbach river, 37, 1, 2, 3. 

Eckernférde, proposed trans-ship- 
ping port with connection to 
Kiel canal, 41, 22. 

Education, Bavarian Palatinate, 37, 
20; East and West Prussia, 39, 
31-2; Rhenish Prussia, 38, 25, 
28; Silesia, 40, 21. 

Eggs, Kiel canal traffic, 41, 14, 21. 

Egypt, British acquisition of, urged 
by Bismarck, 1878, 42, 23; 
German exploration, 42, 11. 

Eider river, 41, 9, 10; system, 41, 


6. 

Eifel, the, 88, 3, 5; brine and 
mineral springs, 38, 62; forests, 
88, 52; minerals, 38, 59, 60, 62; 
population, 38, 8; reclamation 
of waste land, 38, 50. 

Eifel railway, 38, 37. 

Einlage, 39, 6, 7, 37; canal, 39, 7, 
34. | 


Einwald, agent, sent to Zululand to 


secure concessions, 1884, 42, 
61-2. 
Eisenwerk Kraft, Hochfeld-Duis- 
burg, 88, 64. 


Elbe river, $8, 37, 42, 41, 21, 27, 
29; ports, Kiel Canal traffic, 41, 
15 


Elbe-Danube canal scheme, 38, 36. 

Elbe-Trave canal, 38, 37, 41, 21. 

Elberfeld, 38, 2, 13, 33; bank, 38, 
81; electric power, 988, 73; 
industries, 38, 66, 67, 68, 71, 75; 
population, 38, 8, 75; Protestant 
industrial community formed, 
1608, 88, 20; railway board, 38, 
37; timber trade, 88, 52. 


Elbing, 89, 6; canal, 39, 35; 
Chamber of Commerce, 39, 54; 
industries, 89, 51; Municipal 


Ordinance, 1808, 89, 27; popu- 

lation, 39, 17; port, 39, 41. 
Elbing Vistula, 39, 6, 7, 34, 36. 
Elbinger Hohe, or Trunger Berge, 

39, 3. 


- Electric power, 38, 72-3. 


Elizabeth, daughter of James I, 
wife of Frederick V, Elector 
Palatine, 37, 10. 

Elizabeth Augusta Maria, daughter 
of Elector John William, wite of 
Joseph Charles Emmanuel of 
Sulzbach, 37, 12. 

Ellice islands, German colonisa- 
tion proposals, 42, 17. 
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Elobey island, French right of pre- 
emption renounced in Germany’s 


__ favour, 1911, 42, 90. | 


Elten, abbey, 38, 17; granted to 


Prussia, 1815, 38, 17 


den, ‘merchant traffic, effect. of 
; Prussian 


Kiel Canal, 41, 16 
Asiatic Trading Company formed, 
1750, 42, 6; made a free port, 
1751, 42, 6. 

Emigration, Bavarian Palatinate, 
37, 6; East and West Prussia, 
39, 44-5; Germany, 42, 6-10; 
Rhenish Prussia, 88, 43-4; Upper 
Silesia, 40, 28. 

Emin Pasha, see Schnitzer, Eduard. 

Emmerich, 38, 13. 

Ems river, 41, 21. 

Emscher river, 38, 2. 

Engers, bridge, 38, 4. 

England, see Great Britain. 

English African Association, 42, 11. 

English Baptist Missionary Society, 
Victoria, 42, 108. 

English East India Company, 42, 5. 

English whalers, Spitzbergen, 36, 
8 


Ennepe valley, reservoir, 38, 72. 

Ensdorf, $8, 4; Canal, 38, 4. 

Erbach (Schwarzbach) river, 37, 
22. 


Erft canal, 38, 34. 

Erft river, 38, 31, 67. 

Erft valley, drainage, 88, 49. 

Ermeland, 39, 29; bishop of, 39, 
23. 


Erpel bridge, 88, 4. 

Erzberger, Herr, Colonial scandals 
disclosed by, 42, 125. 

Eschbach, motor post line, 37, 24. 

Eschkopf peak, 37, 2. 


Essen, 88, 9, 12; ancient abbey, 
dissolved 1803, 38, 13, 17; 
electric power works, 38, 72-3; 
granted to Prussia, 1815, 88, 17; 
industries, 88, 63-4, 65, 66, 68, 
75; population, 38, 8, 75; rail- 
way board, 38, 37; timber trade, 
8, 52. 

Essener Credit-Anstalt, 88, 81. 

Esthonia_ province, colonised by. 


Teutonic Knights, 13th century, . 
42, 3 


Eugéne, Prince, 37, 14. 

Eupen district, waste land, 38, 50. 

Evangelical Union, 1817, 39, 28. 

Evangelicals (Lutherans) in Silesia, 
4, 21. 

Ewing, lake, 89, 36. 

Exploration, German, 42, 10-11. 

Eydtkuhnen, railway, 39, 38. 


F. 


Fabri, Dr., colonisation proposals, 
42, 23-4, 

Falkenberg, kreis of, population, 40, 
8. 


Federation of Industrialists, 88, 77. 
Feeding stuffs, import, 39, 58. 
Felt industry, 388, 75. 

Fernando Po Island, German acqui- 
sition from Spain urged by 
Hamburg Chamber of Commeree, 
1883, 42, 32, 

Ferry, M., 42, 37. 

Ferse river, 39, 7. 

Fiji islands, 42, 76; annexation by 
Great Britain, 1874, 42, 925; 
protection refused by Bismarck, 
1872, 42, 22; settlement of. land 
disputes, 1885, 42, 83. 

Finance, Bavarian Palatinate, 37, 
35-6; East and West Prussia, 
39, 60-1; Rhenish Prussia, 38 
79-82; Upper Silesia, 40, 40-1. 

Finsch, Dr. Otto, Bremen, mission 
to New Guinea, 1884, 42, 76, 
77-8. 

Fireclay industry, 37, 32. 

Fire-proof goods manufacture, 40, 
38. 

Fischer, Dr., German traveller in 
East Africa, 42, 68. 

Fischhausen, kreis of, agriculture, 
39, 46-7. 

Fisheries, East and West Prussia, 
39, 49-50; Heligoland, 41, 34; 
Rhenish Prussia, 88, 52; Spitz- 
bergen, $6, 14-15. 

Flatow, kreis of, 39, 6; population, 

, 13. 

Flax growing, 89, 46, 40, 26. 

Flax industry, 39, 53, 56, 40, 35. 

Flegel, Robert, explorer, 42, 12, 67. 

Flensburg railway, 41, 10. 

Flour, exports and imports, 37, 33, 
34; milling, 87, 33, 39, 53. 

Fodder crops, 39, 46, 62. 

Foodstuff, import, Prussia, 89, 58, 
59. 


> 


Forenede Dampskibs 
Copenhagen, 39, 43. 

Forestry, Bavarian Palatinate, 37, 
28-9; East and West Prussia, 
39, 48; Rhenish Prussia, 38, 51- 
2; Upper Silesia, 40, 28. 

Formosa, German colonisation pro- 
posals, 42, 17, 24. 

Forth, Firth of, merchant traffic, 
effect of Kiel Canal, 41, 16. — 


Selskap, 


a a ee 


Il 


France, 42, 20; administration of 
the Palatinate, 1793-1814, 37, 
14-16; agreement with England, 
1862, 42, 73, modification, 1890, 
42, 100; agreements with Ger- 
many re colonial possessions, 42, 
85, 115; arrangement with Bel- 
gium re Central Africa, 1884, 42, 
36; and Berlin Conference, 1884, 
42, 37-8; capital in Germany, 
38, 78; Colonies in Africa, 42, 
28; Commercial Treaty with 
Sultan of Zanzibar, 1835, 42, 67; 
Congo expeditions, 42, 29; im- 
migration from, Rhenish Prussia, 
38, 44; invasion and occupation 
of countries on left bank of the 
Rhine, 38, 15, 17, 23; invasions 
of Palatinate, 37, 12; occupa- 
tion of Aachen, 38, 22-3; occu- 
pation of Cleves, 1757-62, 38, 
15; opposition to Anglo-Portu- 
guese Treaty, 1884, 42, 35, 36, 
54; ports, Kiel Canal traffic, 41, 
14 fig. 3, 15; Portuguese negoti- 
ations with, re the Congo, 42, 
34; relations with Cologne, 388, 
20-1; ; relations with Palatinate, 
1744-63, 37, 14; relations with 
Trier Electorate, 38, 21-2; seizure 
and annexation of Cis-Rhenane 
territory, 1795, 1801, 38, 19; 
shipping in Prussian ports, 39, 63 ; 
trade with, 37, 33, 34, 39, 46, 
57. 

Francis II, 40, 16 


Francois, Capt. von, Commanding 
Officer in S.W. Africa (1893), 
42, 119. 

Franconian dialects, 37, 4, 38, 6. 

Frankenberg, Count, 42, 30. 


Frankenthal, agriculture, 37, 26; 
canal, 87, 36; Chamber of 
Commerce, $7, 33; industries 


and commerce, $7, 31, 32; popu- 
lation, 37, 5; port, 37, 22. 


Frankfort (Frankfurt-am-Main), 38 
81; German Colonial Associa- 
tion, 42, 15; League of, 37, 13; 
National Association for German 
Emigration, 1848, 42, 10. 


Franks, conquest of the Palatinate 
by, $87, 4: settlement round 
Coblenz, 5th century, 38, 6. 

Frederick I, King of Prussia (1701-— 
13) (Third Elector of Branden- 
burg), claim to Silesian duchies, 
40, 12-13; interest in Colonial 
undertakings, 42, 5. 


Frederick II (the Great), King of 
Prussia (1740-86), 37, 13,. 14, 
39, 24-5, 26; administration in 
Silesia and economic develop- 
ment under, 40, 14-16; claim.to 
duchies of Cleves, Julich and 
Berg, 88, 15; maritime trade 
encouraged by, 42, 5-6; Silesian 
wars, 40, 13, 14. 

Frederick I, Emperor, 37, 9. 

Frederick II, Emperor, 87, 9. | 

Frederick V, Elector Palatine, 87, 
9, 10. 

Frederick, Duke of Liegnitz, Cove- 
nant of succession with House of 
Brandenburg, 1537, 40, 12, de- 
clared invalid, 1546, 40, 12. ° 

Frederick Lewis, Elector, d. 1681, 
37, 12-3. . os. 

Frederick William I, King of 
Prussia (1713-40), 37, 13° 38, 
15, 39, 24, 40, 13. . 

Frederick William II, King of 
Prussia (1786-97), 39, 25-6. . 

Frederick William III, King of 
Prussia (1797-1840), 40, 16, 17; 
failure to fulfil promise of a 
Constitution, 40, 18-19. 

Frederick William IV, King of 
Prussia (1840-61), colonial policy, 
42,13. . 

Frederick William, the Great Elec- 
tor, attempts to found German 
Colonial Empire, 42, 4-5; claim 
to Silesian duchies, 40, 12; 
Cleves incorporated with Bran- 
denburg, 38, 15; East Prussia 
under, 1640-88, 39, 22, 23-4; 
Schwiebus ceded to, 1685, 40, 12; 
Treaty with Count Palatine of 
Neuburg, 1666, 38, 15. | 

Freiburg flax mills, 40, 35. 

Freihafen, 39, 41. 

French Colonies, German acquisi- 
tion after Franco-German War, 
opposition by Bismarck, 42, 21. 

French Congo, 42, 108; German ac- 
quisition of part, 1911, 42, 89-90. 

French language, 37, 15. 

Frere, Sir Bartle, Governor of the 
Cape, 42, 41, 44. ° 

Friedel, Ernst, colonisation propo- 
sals, 1867, 42, 17. 

Friedland, 39, 34, cotton mills, 40, 
35. 

Friedland, kreis of, agriculture, 39, 


Friedrichsrort, 41, 7. 

Frische Haff, 39, 3, 5, 6, 8, 34, 35, 
40, 41; fisheries, 39, 49. 

Frische Nehrung (Spit), 39, 2, 5. 
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Frisian dialect, 41, 28. 

Frisians in Heligoland, 41, 28. 

Fritsch, Gustav, explorer, 42, 12. 

Frost-bite, 36, 8. 

Frouard, 38, 31. 

Fruit industry, 37, 27. 

Fugger, House of, acquisition of 
mining rights in Chile, 1531, 
42, 3-4. 

Furniture making, 38, 71, 74, 75, 
40, 37. 

Furstenberg - an - der - Oder canal 
to Ruhrort scheme, $8, 36. 


G. 


Gabun, French colony, 42, 28. 

Galicia, trade with, 40, 39. 

Game, 37, 29. 

Gando, British protectorate, 42, 67. 

Gebhard, cadet of Jiilich family, 
38, 13. 

Geestemiinde, 41, 34. 

Gelderland, Duchy of, 38, 12, 16; 
history of, 38, 17-19. 

Gemmenich commune, $88, 7. 

George, Margrave of Ansbach 
(George the Pious), promise to, 
of succession to Dukes of Ratibor 
and Oppeln, 40, 11; purchase of 
Duchy of Jagerndorf by, 1524, 
40, 11. 

George Frederick, claim to Duchies 
of Ratibor, Oppeln, and Jagern- 
dorf, 40, ll. 

George William, Duke of Liegnitz, 
death, 1675, 40, 12. 

Gerdauen, kreis of, agriculture, 39, 


Gerhard, Count of Jiilich, 38, 13. 

German African Society, 1876, 42, 
15, 67. 

German Colonial Company, 42, 67, 
133. 

German East Africa Company, 42, 
15, 70-1, 71, 91, 95-6, 102, 123. 

German language, 39, 31, 40, 7. 

German Maritime Trading Com- 
pany, 42, 74. 

German New Guinea Company, 42, 
1¢9. 

German Plantation Company, 1888, 
42, 91. 

German South Sea Trading Com- 
pany, 42, 85. 

German South-West African Colo- 
nial Company, 1885, 42, 59, 106. 

German tribes, conquest of Pala- 
tinate by, 37, 4. 

German West African Company, 
42, 91. 


Germans, in East and West Prussia, 
39, 10, 12-6; in Rhenish Prussia, 
38, 6-7; in Upper Silesia, 40, 6, 
7, 9. 

Germany, see also Prussia; agree- 
ments with France re _ colonial 
possessions, 42, 85, 115; Baltic 
ports, Kiel canal traffic, 41, 
15; colonization, see 42, Con- 
tents; Conventions and agree- 
ments with England, 42, 5, 30, 
35, 88, 98, 99-101, 108, 118; 
emigration to, 89, 44, 40, 25; 
Heligoland ceded to, 1890, 41, 
4-5, 30-1; immigration from, to 
Silesia, 40, 15; invasion of the 
Rhineland, 5th century, 38, 6; 
Naval policy, 41, 1--4; North 
Sea ports, Kiel Canal traffic, 41, 
15; opposition to Anglo-Portu- 
guese Treaty, 1884, 42, 35-7, 54; 
Reichstag, Bavarian Palatinate 
representation, 37, 20, Silesian 
representation, 40, 20; shipping 
in Prussian ports, 39, 63; trade 
with, 39, 56, 57, 59, 40, 39. 


Germersheim, 37, 3; bridges, 37, 21; 
Chamber of Commerce, $7, 33; 
general election, 1912, 37, 20; 
vineyards, $7, 26. 

Gerolstein, springs, 38, 62. 

Geserich, lake, 39, 35. 

Gilge river, 39, 7, 35. 

Gilbert islands, German colonisa- 
tion proposals, 42, 17. 

Gladbach, $8, 12, 13. 

Gladbach district, waste Jand, 88, 
50. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E., 42, 56 
note; and New Guinea, 42, 81-2, 
82, 

Glan river, 37, 2, 22. 

Glass industry, 37, 32, 38, 71, 40, 
36, 37, 38. 

Glatz, 40, 16. 

Glatzer-Neisse river, 40, 3. 

Gleiwitz, canal, 40, 3, 23; coal 
seams in district, 40, 30; indus- 
tries and trade, 40, 36, 37, 38; 
population, 40, 5, 8, 38; smelting 
works, 40, 33. 

Glogau, 40, 14, 15; machine works, 
40, 36 


Glove industry, 40, 37. 

Goats, 37, 27, 38, 46. 

Godeffroy, Hamburg firm, interests 
in Samoa, 42, 85. 

Godeffroy, Herr, taking over of 
Samoa properties of, by German 
company, 1880, 42, 26. 


Godesberg, lignite deposits near, 
57. 
Gogolin, Portland cement mys 


40, 33. 

Goldap, kreis of, 39, 2. 

Goldap town railway, 39, 38. 

Gorlitz, industries, 40, 35, 36, 37; 
population, 40, 37. 

Gorres, Johannes Joseph von, agita- 
tion for Constitution for Rhenish 
Prussia, 38, 25. 

Goschen Republic, British annexa- 
tion, 1885, 42, 62. 

‘““ Goshawk,”’ H.M.S., in Santa Lucia 
Bay, 1884, 42, 62. 

Gothenburg, 41, 22. 

Gottesberg, coal pits, 40, 31. 

Gétzen, Count von, Governor, East 
Africa, 1901-6, 42, 124. 

Graeve, von, colonisation pro- 
posals of, 1856, 42, 13-14. 


Grafenort, chemical industry, 40, 
36. 

Grand Alliance, 37, 12. 

Grand Popo, 42, 108. 

Granite, 37, 31. 

Granville, Lord, 42, 45 note, 69; 
Berlin Conference, 1884, 42, 37- 
8; and proposed cession of 


Heligoland to Germany, 41, 4, 
30, 100, 42, 55; and German 
colonization on South-West Afri- 
can Coast, 42, 47, 48, 50, 53, 56, 
57; and German operations at 
Zanzibar and in East Africa, 42, 
71, 71-2; negotiations with Por- 
tugal re the Congo and Treaty of 
1884, 42, 33-4, 37; and New 
Guinea, 42, 75, 716-7, 78, 81-2; 
policy in Africa, 42, 49. 

Graudenz, kreis of, 39, 3; popula- 
tion, 39, 14. 

Graudenz town, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 39, 54; industries and 
trade, 39, 53; Polish movement, 
39, 31; population, 39, 17, 53. 

Gravel, 37, 31. 

Great Britain, African Exploration 
Fund, founded 1877, 42, 29; 
agreement with France, 1862, 
42, 73, modification, 1890, 42, 
100; agreements and conven- 
tions with Germany, 42, 5, 30, 
35, 88, 98, 99-101, 108, 118; 
Colonies in Africa, 42, 28; com- 
mercial treaty with Sultan of 
Zanzibar, 1835, 42, 67; Heligo- 
land taken possession of, 1807, 

. 41, 29, ceded to, 1814, 41, 30, 
ceded to Germany, 1890, 41, 
4-5, 30-1; interests in Samoan 
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Great |Britain—cont. . 
islands, 42, 85; negotiations 
with Portugal re the Congo and 
Treaty of 1884, 42, 33-7; ports, 
Kiel canal traffic, 41, 14 fig. 3, 
15; rule in Heligoland, 41, 30, 
32; and Samoa, 42, 86, 87, 88; 
shipping in Prussian ports, 39, 
63; South and West African 
policy, 42, 40; trade with, 38, 
70, 39, 56, 57, 58, 59. 

Greece, German agricultural colo- 
nies, 42, 6 

Grevenbroich district, waste land, 
38, 50. 

Greville, Charles, visit to Germany, 
1843, 42, 13. 

Griqua Lands, 42, 42. 

Grosser Friedrichsgraben River, $9, 
35. 

Griinental, 41, 9. 

Grissau monastery, 40, 17. : 

Guiana, Dutch, German attempts 
to acquire portion of, 17th cen- 
tury, 42, 4. 

Guinea, territory acquired by the 
Great Elector, 1681, and Trading 
Company formed, 49, 4; sale to 
Dutch West India Company by 
Frederick I, 1718, 42, 5. 

“ Gulf of Cologne,’’ 58, 2. 

** Gulf of Trier,’’ 38, 2, 3. 

Gumbinnen, regierungsbezirk of, 
39, 4; agriculture, $9, 47; 
horse-breeding, 89, 47; roads, 
39, 33. | 

Gissfeld, explorer, 42, 12. 

Gustavus Samuel Leopold, Elec- 
ne Zweibriicken held by, 1718- 

, o¢, 13. 

Gachsnna anit of OPetDaHEeny 

38, 64, 66. 


H. 
Haardt (Pfalzerwald) Mountain 
system, 37, 1, 2, 3, 4; forests, 
37, 28. 


Hafen canal, 39, 41. 

Hamborn, 38, 2, 9; population, 38, 
8. , 

Hambury, 38, 9, 37, 42, 39, 43, 
40, 22 41, 22, 34, 42, 116; 
Chamber of Commerce memo- 
randum re German interests on 
West Coast of Africa, 1883, 42, 
32-3; Colonial Institute, 42, 
129; Commercial Treaty with 
Sultan of Zanzibar, 42, 67; 
competition with Kiel Canal 
traffic, 41, 20, 21; Emigration 


Hamburg—cont. 

Association, 1849, 42, 7, 9; 
merchant traffic, effect of Kiel 
canal, 41, 16. 

Hamm canal, 38, 35. 

Hanover, 38, 29, 32; canal, $8, 36. 
Hanseatic cities, Commercial Treaty 
with Sultan of Zanzibar, 42, 67. 

Hanseatic League, 38, 19, 42, 3. 

Hansemann, A. von, South Seas 
colonization proposals, 1880, 42, 
74, 

Hansemann and Bleichréder, Herrn, 
Berlin bankers, New Guinea 
scheme, 42, 76, 77. 

Hardenburg, 40, 19; memorial to, 
from Rhenish Prussia demanding 
Constitution, 88, 25. 

Hartlepool merchant traffic, effect 
of Kiel Canal, 41, 16. 

Hauptmann, 40, 19 

Hawaii islands, German coloniza- 
tion proposals, 42, 17. - 

Hay cultivation, 37, 25-6, 38, 45. 

Heide railway, 41, 9. 

Heidelberg, 87, 9; 
Louis XIV, 87, 11 

Heiligenbeil, 89, 3. 

Hela Peninsula, see Putziger Neh- 


sack of, by 


rung. 

Heligoland, see also 41, 26, Con- 
tents: cession to Germany, sug- 
gestions, 42, 55. 

Hematite, 38, 58, 59. 

Hemp exports, Prussia, 39, 56. 

Henne valley reservoir, 38, .72. 

Henri-Chapelle Commune, 88, 7. 

Henry IV, of France, 38, 14. 

Henry VI, Emperor, 87, 9. 

Henry, Count Palatine, 
Henry the Lion, 37, 9. 

Henry, Count Palatine, A gore 
of Henry the Lion, $7, 9 

Henry, Count Palatine, 
Otto, 37, 9. 

Herero rebellion, 1903-7, 42, 118-23. 

Hereroland, 42, 56. 

Hermann, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine (945-66), 87, 8. 

Herne—Rhine canal, 88, 34, 35. 

Herzogenrath, 38, 12. 

Hesse, 37, 5, 6, 88, 30. 

Hesse-Homburg, $8, 22. 

Hesse-Nassau, 37, 4, 88, 30. 

Hewett, Mr., Consul to Cameroon, 
42, 64, 65. 

High German, 38, 25, 41, 28. 

Hirschberg, 40, 15; industries, 40,36. 

Hochfeld harbour, 38, 33. 

Hochfeld-Duisburg, iron and steel 
works, 38, 64. 


son of 


con of 
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Hochwald Ridze, $8, 3. 

Hohe Eifel Mountains, 38, 3. 

Hohe Venn, $8, 3; population, 38, 
8; rainfall, 38, 6: water power, 
38, 72. 

Hohenlinden, battle of, 1800, $7, 15. 

Hohenlohe, Prince Chlodwiy von, 
German Ambassador im Paris 
(1880), 42, 26-7; Imperial Chan 
cellor, 1894-1900, Colonial ad- 
ministration, 42, 110-7. 

Hohenlohe-Lanyenburg, Prince zu, 
President of the German Colonial 
Association, colonization schemes, 
42, 30: Colonial Director, 1905-6, 
42. 125-6. 

Hohenzollerns, Prussia under, 39, 
24, 25. 


Holland, immigration from, into 


Rhenish Prussia, $38, 44; Jiilich 
fortress seized by, 88, 14; oppo- 
sition to Anglo Portuguese 
Treaty, 1884, 42, 35, 36; ports, 
Kicl Canal traffic, 41, 14 fig. 3, 
15; shipping in Prussian ports, 
89, 63; trade with, 39, 56, 57. 

Holm island, 39, 41. 

Holtenau, 41, 6, 7, 10. 

Holub, Emil, explorer, 42, 12. 

Homberg harbour, 38, 33. 

Homburg, 87, 2, 22; agriculture, 
37, 26; coal near, 37, 30; general 
election, 37, 22. 

Homburg commune, $8, 7 


Hops, 37, 27. 
Horneman, Friedrich, explorer, 
1816, 42, 11. 


Horses, 37, 27, 28, 38, 46, 39, 47. 

Hot Springs, 36, 2 

Howe islands, German rights sur- 
rendered to Great Britain, 1899, 
42, 88. 

Hultschin, 40, 2; coal seams near, 
40, 30. 

Humber ports, merchant traffic, 
effect of Kiel Canal, 41, 16. 

Humboldt, Alexander von, 42, 13; 
expeditions, 1'799-1804, 1829, 42, 
11. 

Hungary, Saxon and Swabian Colo- 
nists, 12th century, 42, 3; trade 
with, 38, 42, 40, 39. 

Hunsriick, brine and mineral springs, 
38, 62; forests, 38, 52. 

Hunsrick Ridge, 38, 3, 63 

Huon, Gulf of, New Guinea, ceded 
to Germany, 1885, 42, 82. 

Hutten, Philipp von, expedition to 
South America, 16th century, 


42, 4. 
Hiittenbetrieb Company, $8, 64. 
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I. 


Idarwald Ridge, 88, 3. 

Iddesleigh, Lord, 42, 73. 

Tllowa, railway, 39, 38, 39 

Immigration, East and West 
Prussia, $9, 19, 45; Rhenish 

' Prussia, 38, 43—4. 

India, German exploration, 42, 11; 

‘ indigo and imports into Germany, 

' 88, 69, 70. 

Indian Mutiny, 42, 20. 

Indigo industry, 38, 68, 69-70. 

Industries, Silesia, development 
under Frederick the Great, 40, 
15. 

me a mortality, Upper Silesia, 

40, 4. 

Infectious diseases, 40, 4. 

Innocent XI, Pope, 38, 20, 

Inster River, 39, 8. 

Insterburg, 89, 8; chamber of 
commerce, $9, 53-4; industries, 
39, 53; population, 39, 17, 53; 
railways, 39, 38, 39. 

Tonian islands, rising, &c., 42, 20. 

Tron, 37, 31, 38, 58-60, 40, 31-2, 
33-4; Kiel Canal traffic, 41, 14. 

Iron and metal goods, exports and 
imports, 37, 33, 34. 

Iron, raw, exports and jmports, 
37, 34. 

Iron and steel industry, 87, 31, 
38, 3, 63-6, 75, 39, 53, 40, 15, 37, 
38 


a, 


Isabel island, obtained by Germany, 
1886, 42, 83; ceded to Great 
Britam, 1889, 42, 83, 84-5. 

Itaians, immigration, Rhenish 
Prussia, 38, 44; in the Palatinate, 
37, 6. : 


Jablonowo railway, 39, 39. 

Jade Bay, acquisition of, by Prussia, 
1853, 41, 1-2. 

Jade river, 41, 29. 

Jéger, Carl, of Dusseldorf, 87, 32. 

Jagerndorf, 40, 1. 

Jagerndorf, Duchy, claims of House 
of Brandenburg to, 40, 11-12, 12. 

Jaluit Company, 42, 126. 

Jaluit island, claimed by Germany, 
1878, 42, 83-4. 

James I, 37, 10. 

Jameson Raid, 1895, 42, 62-3. 

Jerome Bonaparte, Silesia reduced 
by, 1806, 40, 16. 

Jesuits, 37, 17-18. 

Jews, East and West Prussia, 39, 
29, 30; Rhenish Prussia, 38, 27; 
Silesia, 40, 21. 


Jipé, lake, 42, 96. _ 
Joachim. Frederick, Elector of Bran- 
denburg, claim to duchies of 
ee Oppeln and Jagerndorf, 
, 1l. 


-Johannisburg Heath, 39, 2, 4.. 


Johannisburg, kreis of, population, 
39, 14, 15, 16. 

Johannisburg town, railway, 39, 
38. 

John, Count Palatine of Zwei- 
briicken, 38, 14. . 
John the Victorious, . battle of 

Woeringen, 1288, 88, 19. 

John George, Jagerndorf duchy 
held by, 1608-1623, and then 
confiscated, 40, 11-12. 

John William, Elector Palatine, 37, 
11-12; persecution of Calvinists, 
37, 11; Grand Alliance joined by, 
5, 12. 

John William, Duke of Cleves, 
Jilich and Berg, d. 1609, 38, 14. 

Johnston, Sir H. H., 42, 73. 

Joseph II, Emperor, 87, 14. 

Joseph Charles Emmanuel of Sulz- 
bach, $7, 12. 

Joseph Clement of Bavaria, claim 
to Archbishopric of Cologne, 38, 
20. 

Joseph Frederick, chief in South- 
West Africa, land acquired from, 
by F. A. E. Lideritz, 1883, 42, 
49. 

Juba country, 42, 68. 

Julich, duchy of, 88, 12, 23; 
demand for constitution, 38, 25; 
history of, 87, 11, 12, 13, 15, 38, 
13-16. 

Junker, explorer, 42, 12. 

Jura river, 39, 8, 34. 

Jute industry, 38, 67, 68. 


K. 


Kaffir war, 42, 42. 

Kaiser Wilhelm 
Canal. 

Kaiser-Wilhelmsland, administra- 
tion, 42, 109; Northern New 
Guinea renamed, 1885, 42, 82. 

Kaiserhafen, 39, 41. 

Kaiserslautern, 37, 2, 22; agri- 
culture, 87, 26; Chamber of 
Commerce, $7, 33; climate, 37, 
4; credit association, 37, 36; 
general election, 1912, 37, 20; 
industries and commerce, 37, 31, 
33; population, 37, 5; railway, 


’ 


Canal, see Kiel 


Liegnitz regierungsbezirk, 40, 1, 21; 
agriculture, 40, 27; forests, 40, 
28; roads, 40, 22. 

Lignite, 37, 31, 88, 57-8, 40, 31, 33; 
exports and tmports, 37, 34. 

Lime, 40, 38. 

Limestone, 40, 33. 

Limonite, 38, 59. 

Linden, 38, 35. 

Lindequist, Dr. von, Colonial Secre- 
tary, 1910-11, 42, 130. 

Linen industry, 38, 67, 74, 40, 15, 
37 


Lintorf, lead, 38, 61. 

Lippe principality, 38, 31. 

Lippe river, 88, 3, 31, 35. 

Liqueur industry, 40, 37. 

List, Friedrich, advocate of colonial 
enterprise, 42, 13. 

Lister valley, reservoir, 38, 72. 

Lis-warta (Lisswarthe) river, 40, 1. 

Lithuania, new railway connections 
between Prussia and, needed, 39, 
39; roads, 39, 33 ; trade with, 39, 

40. 


Lithuanian eedace: 39, ll. 

Lithuanians, East and West Prussia, 
39, 10, 11; Teutonic Knights 
defeated by, 1410, 89, 22. 

Little Popo, ceded to Germany by 
France, 1886, 42, 85; German 
acquisition scheme, 1884, 42, 64. 

Liverpool, 41, 22. 

Livestock, 37, 27-8, 38, 45-6, 39, 
46, 47, 62, 41, 34; exports, 
Prussia, 39, 56. 

Livonia, province, 89, 37; colonised 
by Teutonic Knights, 13th cen- 


tury, 42, 3; German immigra- 
tion, 42, 6. 
Livonius, Vice-Admiral, Prussian 


protection over Zanzibar recom- 
mended by, 1875, 42, 68. 

Lébau, kreis of, agriculture, 39, 
47; population, 89, 13; State 
colonisation in, $9, 11. 

Locomotives, making, 38, 64—5, 74, 


75. 

Lodz, 39, 39. 

Lomé, German acquisition, 1884, 
42, 64. 

Lome railway, 42, 109, 131. 

London, merchant traffic, effect of 
Kiel Canal, 41, 16; traffic to 
Bombay, advantage of Suez 
Canal, 41, 19. 

London and Hull Line (Bailey & 
Leetham, Hull), 39, 43. 

Long Island, New Guinea, ceded. to 
Germany, 42, 82. 

Lontzen, calamine deposits, 38, 61. 
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Lorraine, Counts Palatine, 37, 8 

Losheimer Wald (Zitterwald) Moun- 
tains, 38, 3. 

Lotharingia, Kingdom of, 38, 12. 

Létzen, kreis of, population, 39, 
14, 15. 

Louis I, Duke of Bavaria, 37, 9 

ane son of Otto, Count Palatine, 

7, 9. 

Louis (Lewis), Count Palatine of 
Zweibricken, 37, 12. 
Louis XIV, 37, 9, 11, 38, 22; 

devastation of the Palatinate, 

1707, 42,6; invasion of Germany, 

37, 11; relations with Cologne, 
38, 20. 

a Bonaparte, King of Holland, 
17. 

Louis (Lewis) I, King of Bavaria 
(1825-48), 87, 17-18. 

Louis (Lewis) II, King of Bavaria, 

, 18. 

Low Germans, in Kiel, 41, 7. 

Low Saxon dialect (‘‘ Saxon,”’ or 
“Platt ’’), 38, 6. 

Libeck, 38, 37, 42, 41, 21; com- 
mercial treaty with Sultan of 
Zanzibar, 42, 67; population, in- 
crease, 1890-1910, 41, 12-3. 

Liben, kreis of, wages, 40, 25. 

Lublinitz, railway, 40, 23. 

Lublinitz, krevs of, population, 40, 
8 


Lideritz, F. A. E., operations in 
South West Africa, 42, 46-50, 
52, 59, 106; operations in Zulu- 
land, 1884, 42, 61. 

Lideritz Bay, 42, 127; diamonds, 
42, 129. 

Ludwig Canal, 38, 34. 

Ludwigsbahn, $7, 23. 

Ludwigshafen, agriculture, 37, 26; 
banks, 87, 35; bridges, 37, 21; 
chemical industry, 37, 31, 32, 
38, 68; commerce, $7, 33, 34; 
industries, 37, 31, 32, 33; popu- 
lation, a ie port, 37, 22; rail- 
way, 87, 2 

Lunéville, Troaty of, 1801, 87, 15, 
38, 15, 16, 21, 22. 

Lungs, inflammation of, 40, 4 

Lusatia, dialect of, 40, 7. 

Lusatia, Upper, addition to Silesia, 
40, 18. 

Lutheran Church, Silesia, 40, 18. 

Luxemburg district, dialect, 88, 6. 

Lyck, kreis of, population, 39, 14, 
15 

Lyck town, railways, 89, 38, 39. 


5 M. 

Maas (Meuse) river, $8, 4, 12, 19. 

Macdonald, Marshal, defeat at 
Katzbach, 1813, 40, 17. 

Machinery construction, $7, 32, 
38, 64-5, 74-5; 39, 53, 40, 36, 37, 
38. 

Mackinnon, Sir William, work in 
East Africa, 42, 68, 72. 

Madagascar, French Colony, 42, 21, 
28; French protectorate recog- 
nised by Great Britain, 1890, 42, 
100; German colonisation pro- 
posals, 42, 17, 24. 

Mafia, 42, 100; assigned to Sultan 
of Zanzibar, 1886, 42, 73; German 
administration, 42, 102. 

Magdeburg, 40, 37. 

Maifeld mountains, 38, 3. 

Mail Steamship Subsidy Bill, 1885, 
42, 60-1. 

Main river, 38, 34. 

Main-Danube canal scheme, $8, 36. 

Mainz, 38, 16; railway, 37, 23. 

Malapane river, 40, 2, 3. 

Malet, Sir Edward, British Ambas- 
sador to Berlin (1885), 42, 45, 
69, 79. 

Malietoa, Samoan King, 42, 86-7. 

Malméddy district, 38, 7, 12; popu- 
lation, 88, 6, 13; waste land and 
reclamation, $8, 50, 51. 

Maltzan, Baron Heinrich von, 42, 
11; colonization proposalg, 42, 
24, 31. 

Manchester Ship Canal, cost, 41, 11. 


Manganese, 88, 59, 61. 

Mann, Gustav, explorer, 42, 12. 

Mannesmann TubeWorks, 38, 64, 66. 

Mannheim, $7, 31; port, 37, 3, 22; 
railway, $7, 23; river traffic, 
88, 32; sack of, by Louis XIV, 
37, 11. 

Manufactured goods, import, 39, 
58, 59; Kiel Canal traffic, 41, 14. 

Manufactures, Bavarian Palatinate, 
37, 31-3; East and West Prussia, 
39, 51-2; Rhenish Prussia, 38, 
63-71; Upper Silesia, 40, 34-6. 

Manures, exports and imports, 37, 
33, 34. 

Maria Elizabeth, 37, 12. 

Maria Theresa, Empress, 87, 14; 
Silesian Wars, 40, 13, 14. 

Mariana (Ladrones) Islands, German 
claims to, and Spanish protests, 
1885, 42, 84 Papal award, 42, 
84; police force, 42, 135; pur- 
chase by Germany, 1899, 42, 84; 
white population, 1913, 42, 135. 
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Marienburg, railway, 39, 38. 


Marienburg, kreis of, agriculture, 
47, 


Marienwerder, krets of, 39, 2, 
population, 39, 14. 


Marienwerder regierunsgsbezirk, for- 
ests, 39, 48; livestock, 39, 47; 
roads, 39, 33. 


Mark district, $38, 13; demand for 
constitution, $8, 25. 

Marl, 40, 33. 

Marlborough, Duke of, Bonn taken 
by, 1703, 38, 20-1. 

Marne—Rhine canal, 38, 34. 

berg Islands, French colony, 

l 

Marshall Islands, administration, 
42, 126; claimed by German 
vessels of war, 1885, 42, 83-4; 
German colonization proposals, 
42, 17; police force, 42, 135; 
white population, 1913, 42, 135. 

Mary of Burgundy, Gelderland 
under, 1477-82, 38, 18. 

Masuria, roads, $9, 33. 

Masurian Canal, $9, 36. 

Masurian dialect, 39, 12. 

Masurian Lakes, $9, 2, 35. 

Masurians, East Prussia, $9, 30. 

Match industry, $9, 52. 

Matthews, ex-Naval Lieutenant and 
General in Zanzibar Sultan’s 
service, rescue of Germans in 
East Africa, 1888, 42, 96. 

Matuafa, pretender to Samoan 
throne, 42, 87. 

Mauch, Karl, explorer, 42, 12, 16. 

Mauer Lake, 39, 5, 35, 36. 

Maximilian I, Emperor, 88, 18. 

Maximilian of Bavaria, 37, 10, 38, 
14. 

Maximilian I, King of Bavaria, 37, 
17, 18-9. 

Maximilian II, King of Bavaria, 
1848-64, 37, 18. 

Maximilian Francis, Archduke of 
Austria, Archbishop-Elector of 
Cologne, 38, 21. 

Maximilian Henry of Bavaria, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, treaty with 
Louis XIV, 38, 20 

Maximilian Joseph, Duke of Zwei- 
briicken and Count Palatine of 
Birkenfeld, Elector of Bavaria, 
37, 13, 14, 15. 

Maximilianbahn, $7, 23. 

Maximiliansau, bridges, $7, 21. 

Mayen district, building materials, 
38, 63; copper, 38, 60; zine 
deposits, 38, 62. 


90 


Meade, Mr.;: Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary of ‘State for the Colonies 
(1885), 42, 46 note. 

Mechernich, lead,. 38, 

Mechow, explorer, 42, i. 

Mecklenburg district, POP WENOn: 
39, 16. 

Medical Service, inadequacy, 40, 4. 

Meiderich, harbour, 38, 33; iron 
and steel works, 38, 64, 66. 

Meisenheim, 38, 22. 

Membach Commune, 38, 7: 

Memel, 39, 5, 8; canals, 39, 35; 
Directorate ‘of the Merchants, 39, 
53; industries, 39, 52; popula- 
tion: 39, 11, 17; port, 39, 40, 42; 
shipping, 39, 63; trade, 39, 55, 
56. 


Meme! (Niemen) river, 39, 1, 35, 
37; system and navigation, 39, 
7-8, 34. 

Memel valley, 39, 4. 

Menzelen, rock deposits, 88, 62. 

‘Merckel, Superior President or 
Lieutenant-Governor of Silesia, 
40, 18, 18-19. 

Merlenheim, 37, 17. 

Metal ware industry, 38, 74, 75. 

Metals, export and import, 37, 33, 
34, 39, 58, 59. 

Metz, railway, 88, 29; road, 38, 
29. 

Meurthe river, 38, 31. 

Meuse river, see Maas. 

Mexico, 42, 20; German immigra- 
tion early 19th century, 42, 7. 
Middle German dialect, 37, 4, 40, 7. 
Midland (Mittelland) Canal, 38, 

35-6, 41, 21. 

Milan Decree, 1807, 41, 29. 

Minden, 38, 35. 

Mineral oil import, Prussia, 39, 58, 
59. 

Mineral springs, 38, 74, 75. 

Minerals, Bavarian Palatinate, 37, 
30-1; East and West Prussia, 
39, 50-1; Rhenish Prussia, 38, 
53-63; Spitzbergen, 36, 15-24; 
Upper Silesia, 40, 29-34. 

Minge river, 39, 7-8, 35. 

Missions, German, 42, 10. 

Mittel-Bexbach coal mines, 37, 24. 

Mittelland canal, see Midland Canal. 

Mittelsteine coal pits, 40, 31. 

Mittelwalde, cotton mills, 40, 35. 

Moéhlten coal pits, 40, 31. 

MGhne valley reservoir, 38, 72. 

Moldenhauer, German colonial pio- 
neer, 1878, 42, 23. 

Moltke, Count, and Kiel Canal, 41, 
3. | 


Mondoleh island, British annexa- 
tion, 1884, 42, 65. . 

Mono river, 42, 108, 115. 

Mont Tonnerre, French Depart 
ment, 37, 15, 16, 17, 88, 16. 


Montjoie district, waste land and 


reclamation, $8, 50, 51. 
Montzen Commune, $8, 7. 
Moravia, trade with, 40, 39. 
Moresnet, 38, 1. 

Morocco, German colonization pro- 
posals, 42, 24; settlement, 1911, 
42, 89. 

Mors, duchy of, added to Cleves, 
1732, 38, 15. 

Moscow, 41, 22. 

Moselle, department of, 37, 17. 

Moselle railway, 38, 37. 

Moselle river, 37, 3, 16; 38, 2, 3, 
12; canalization, 38, 32; system, 
and navigation, $8, 3—4, 31. 

Moselle valley, climate, 38, 5, 6; 
population, 38, 8; railway and 
roads, 38, 29. 

Moselle — Saar canal scheme, 88, 
36-7. 

Moselle — Saar — Ruwer district, 38, 
46; viticulture and wine in- 
dustry, 38, 46. 

Moselle zone, forests, 38, 52. 


Moser, Wirttemberg publicist, 
42, 3. 

Mosquito Coast, German immigra- 
tion, 42, 9. 


Mossamedes (Angola), colonization 
proposed by Dr. Karl Peters, 42, 
69 


Mottlau river, 39, 41. 


‘* Mowe,” gunboat, 42, 63. 
Mozambique, 42, 73; Hanseatic 
: traders in, 42, 16; Portuguese 


Colony, 42, 28. 

Mules, 38, 46. 

Milhausen chemical industry, 88, 
69. 

Miilheim-am-Rhein, 38, 13, 33; 
bridge, 38, 5; industries, 38, 64; 
Protestant industrial community 
formed, 1608, 88, 20. 

Milheim-an-der-Ruhr, 38, 9; in 
dustries, 38, 71, 75; population, 
38, 8, 75. 

Miilheim-Rhine canal scheme, 88,37. 

MilHeimer Bank, Milheim, 38, 81. 

Miinchen-Gladbach, industries, 38, 
66, 71, 75; population, 38, 75. 

Munich, $7, 18, 24, 25; Institution 
du Droit international, proposals 
re internationalisation of the 
Congo basin, 1883, 42, 34; 
Treaty of, 1816, 37, 17. 
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Municipal Ordinance, 
Prussia, 39, 27. 

Minster am Stein, manganese, $8, 
61. 

Minster, Count, German Ambas- 
sador in England, 42, 36, 48, 50, 
53—4, 54; proposals re cession of 
Heligoland to Germany, 41, 4, 
‘42, 55, and German schemes 
in S.W., Africa, 42, 48, 50, 53-54, 
54. 

Murat, Joachim, Grand Duchy of 
Berg conferred on, 1806, and 
made a fief of France, 38, 17. 

Muscat, Sultan of, 42, 67 note. 

Muschelkalk Ridge minerals, 40, 
32, 33. 

Muskau, industries, 40, 36. 

Mussbach, aluminium produced 
near, 37, 31. 

Myslowitz, railway, 40, 23; smelting 
works, 40, 33. 


1808, East 


N. 


Nachtigal, Dr. Gustav, 42, 12; 
roving Imperial Commissioner in 
Africa, 1884, 42, 58, 63-4; acqui- 
sition of Togoland and Cameroon, 
42, 64-5. 

Nahe district, viticulture and wine 
industry, 38, 46. 
Nahe river, 37, 2, 4; 

38, 49, 50. 

Nahe valleys, climate, 38, 6. 

Nails, manufacture, 38, 75. 

Namaqualand, 42, 46; British 
annexation and protection, pro- 
posals, and British attitude, 42, 
41, 42, 57-8, 59. 

Nancy, battle of, 1477, 38, 18. 

Napoleon I, 38, 16, 17, 24, 39, 26, 
27, 40, 16, 17, 41, 29, 30. 

Napoleon III, 40, 13. 

Napoleonic Period, racial effect of, 
in regard to the Palatinate, 37, 4. 

Napoleonic Wars, 37, 16. 

Narew river, 39, 36. 

Nassau, House of, 38, 24. 

Nassau-Weilburg, portion of Trier 
Electorate annexed to, 1803, 38, 
22. 

National feeling, Silesia, 40, 18, 20. 

Neckar-Danube canal scheme 38, 
36. 

Needles. manufacture, 38, 74, 75. 

Neffel river, regulation of, 38, 50. 

Nehrungen, the, 39, 4, 5. 

Neidenburg, kreis of, population, 
39, 14. 15, 16. 


regulation, 


Neidenburg town, railway, 39, 38. 

Neisse district, sugar beet, 40, 27. 

Nemonien river, 39, 7, 35. 

Netze river, 39, 6. 

Neuburg, history, 37, 11, 12, 13. 

Neuburg family, possession of Berg 
and Julich obtained, 38, 15. 

Neuburg, German community in 
the Carolinas, 42, 7. 

Neuenahr springs, 38, 62.] 

Neufahrwasser, 39, 6; 
41, 42. 

Neukirch, industries, 40, 36. 

Neumiinster, railway, 41, 9. 

Neunkirchen, industries, 38, 64, 75; 
population, 38, 75. 

Neurode, coal pits, 40, 31. 

Neusalz, flax mill, 40, 35. 


port, 39, 


Neuss, canal, 38, 34; industries, 
38, 75; population, 88, 75; 
port, 38, 33. 

Neusse, 38, 49. 

Neustadt, agriculture, 37, 27; 


Chamber of Commerce, 37, 33; 
industries and commerce, $7, 31; 
population, 37, 5; vineyards and 
wine-making industry, 37, 26, 27. 

Neustadt, Kreis of, 39, 12, 15, 16; 
population, 40, 5, 8. | 

Neuwied, 88, 4; copper in district, 
38, 60; iron and steel works, 38, 
64; pottery clay near, 38, 63; 
Raiffeisen Societies headquarters, 
38, 47. 

New Britain Islands, see also Bis- 
marck Archipelego; German an- 
nexation, 1884, 42, 76, 77, 79; 
German colonization proposals, 
42, 17, 24; renamed Bismarck 
Archipelago, 1885, 42, 82-3; re- 
tained by Germany, 1885, 42, 82. 

New Guinea, 42, 73-83, 92, 95; 
administration, 42, 93, 109-10; 
administration of Marshall 
Islands from, 42, 126; 42, 82-3; 
Anglo-German agreement, 1888, 
Australian interest, 42, 74-6; 
British annexations, 42, 77-8, 
79; dispute re, 1885, 42, 55 note; 
Eastern part, annexed by Queens- 
land Government, 1883, 42, 74-5; 
German colonization proposals, 
42, 17, 24; German interests, 42, 
73-4; ill-feeling between England 
and Germany, 42, 79-82; North 
Coast, German annexation of, 
1884, 42; 78-9; Northern, re- 
named Kaiser-Wilhelmsland, 42, 
82; police force, strength, 1914, 
42, 135; taxation, 42, 137; 
white population, 1913, 42, 135. 
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New Guinea Company (German), 
42, 76, 77, 116. 

New Hebrides, Franco - German 
agreement re, 1885, 42, 85; 
German colonization proposals, 
42, 17. 

New Ireland, German colonization 
proposals, ‘42, 24. 

New South Wales, 42, 14. 

Newcastle, merchant traffic, effect 
of Kiel Canal, 41, 16. 

Nickel, 38, 61. 

Niederung, kreis of, 39, 4; popula- 
tion, 39, 17. 

Niemen river, see Memel. 

Nier valley, drainage, 38, 49. 

Niger delta, British Protectorate 
proclaimed, 42, 65-6, 67. 

Niger river, 42, 115; Berlin Con- 
ference, 1884, 42, 38; neutralisa- 
tion urged by German-African 
Society, 42, 31. 

Nikolai, 40, 2. 

Nogat river, 39, 6, 7, 34, 36. 

Nordbahn, 37, 23. 

Norddeutsche Kreditanstalt, 
61. 

Norf, the, drainage, 88, 49. 

North Africa, German exploration, 
42, 11, 12. 

North igs emigration to, 37, 
6, 42, 6 

North Lane coalfield, 38, 54, 55; 
salt deposits, 38, 62. 

North Sea, Baltic traffic, connec- 
tion with future prosperity of 
Kiel Canal, 41, 19-20. 

Northern Australia, German explo- 
ration, 42, 11. 

Norway, ports, Kiel Canal traffic, 
41, 14 fig. 3, 15; shipping in 
Prussian ports, 39, 63; trade 
with, 39, 56, 57. 

Nyasa lake, 42, 68. 

Nyasa region, 42, 116. 

Nyasaland, development by British 
enterprise, 42, 68. 

Nymegen, ‘‘ quarter” of, 38, 18, 

19. 


O. 


Oats cultivation, 37, 25-6, 38, 45, 
39, 46, 47, 40, 26, 27. 

Ober-Lahnstein port, 88, 34. 

Oberhausen, $8, 9; canal, 38, 34; 
industries, $8, 64, 66, 75-6; 
population, 38, 75. 

Oberland Canal, 39, 35-6. 

cr area Provinzial-Sparkasse, 

, 41 


Oberschlesischer Kredit Verein, 40, 
41. 

Obersteinbach, 37, 16. 

Oberwessel, 38, 22. 

Oder river, 38, 35, 40, 1, 2. 

Oder-Danube canal scheme, $8, 36. 

Oder-Spree canal, 41, 20. , 

Oderberg, 40, 2; railway, 40, 23. 

Ohlau, krets of, labour, 40, 25; 
sugar-beet cultivation, 40, 25. 

Ohligs, industries, 38, 65. 

Oil- bearing seeds, export, 39, 56. 

Oil refining, 38, i, 40, 37. 

Oil River Districts, proposed British 
protectorate, 1883, 42, 65; pro- 
claimed, 1884, 42, 65-6. 


Old Prussian language, 39, 11. 

Old Prussians (or Borussi), 39, 21; 
Prussia, 39, 10; subdued by 
Teutonic Knights, 1226-83, 39, 
21, 


Oldenburg, Grand Duchy of, 38, 1; 
Birkenfeld under, since 1815, $8, 
23; Prussian acquisition of Jade 
Bay from, 1853, 41, 1-2. 

Oldenbiittel Ferry, 41, 9. 

Oletzko, krets of, 39, 4; 
tion, 39, 14, 15. 

Oliva, Peace of, 1660, 39, 23. 

Oppa river, 40, 1. 

Oppeln, 40, 3; industries and trade, 
40, 36, 37; population, 40, 5, 8; 
railways, 40, 23. 

Oppeln district, political opinion in, 
40, 20. 

Oppeln, duchy of, claims of House 
of Brandenburg to, 40, 11. 

Oppeln, kreis of, lignite, 40, 31. 

Oppeln regierungsbezirk, 40, 2, 21; 
agriculture, 40, 27; forests, 40, 
28; roads, 40, 22; union to 
Poland, probable effect, 40, 41-2. 

Orange River, British annexation, 
1850, 42, 40. 

Ores, exports and imports, 37, 34. 

Orleans, Duke of, 37, 10. 

Orleans, Duchess of, last repre- 
sentative of the Simmern line, 
87, 1l. 

Ortelsburg, kreis of, population, 
39, 14, 15. 

Ortelsburg town, railway, $9, 38. 

Osnabriick, 38, 35. 

Ossa river, $9, 7. 

Ostbahn, 39, 38, 39. 

Ostbank fir Handel und Gewerbe, 
39, 61. 

Ost-Kanal project, 39, 37. 

Oste Reef, 41, 7. 

Ostebank, 41, 7. 


popula- 
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Osterode, canal, 39, 35-6. 

Osterode, kreis of, population, 39, 
14, 15. 

Ostrau, 40, 1, 2. 

Oéwiecim Auschwitz), 40, 3. 

Otavi Mines, S.W. Africa, 42, 106. 

Otavi Mining and Railway Com- 
pany, 42, 133. 

Otavi railway, 42, 131. 

Otjimbinque tribe, S.W. Africa, 42, 
120. 

Ottlotschein, 39, 6. 

Otto, Count Palatine, 37, 9, 12. 

Ovahereros tribe, 42, 134. | 

Overweg, Adolf, Lake Chad expedi- 
tions, 1849, 42, 11. 

Oxhoft, 39, 5 


Pp. 


Pacific colonies, taxation, 42, 137. 

Pacific islands, natives’ attitude 
toward Germans, 42, 92. 

Pacific, Western, Anglo-German 
agreement, 1886, 42, 83; Franco- 
German agreement, 1886, 42, 85. 

Paints, manufacture of, 38, 74. 

‘* Paladin,” 37, 8. 

Palatinate, emigration to America, 
early 18th century, 42, 7. 

Palatinate Agricultural Bank, 37, 
35. 

Palatinate Associations Bank, 37, 
35. 

Palatinate Bank, $7, 35. 

Palatinate Mortgage Bank $87, 35. 

Palatinate. Saving and Credit Asso- 
ciation, 37, 35. 

Palestine, German agricultural colo- 
nies, 42, 6. 

Palgrave, J, C., 42, 41, 56. 

Palime, Togoland, 42, 109. 

Palmnicken, amber mine, 39, 50. 

Panama Canal, 41, 12, 19. 

Panama, isthmus of, acquisition 
considered by Frederick I, 42, 5 

Pangani, 42, 73. 

Paper industry, 37, 32, 38, 71, 74-5, 
4), 35-6, 37. 

Paraguay, German colonies, 42, 9. 

Parana, Brazil, German colonies, 
42, 8. 

Paris, Peace of, 1814 and 1815, 37, 
16-17, 17. 

Passarge river, 39, 34. 

Pauncefote, Sir Julian, Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, 
South Seas policy, 42, 76. 

Peat, 37, 31. 

Peat-litter industry, 39, 46. 

Peissenberg, coal mines, $7, 24. 


Pelew islands, German claims tof 
and Spanish protests, 1885, 42, 
84, Papal award, 42, 84; police 
force, strength, 1914, 49, pur- 
chase by Germany, 1899, 42, 84; 
ae white population, 1913, 

Pellenz depression, building mate- 
rials and pottery clay, 38, 63. 

Pemba Island, see also Zanzibar 
with Pemba; assigned to Sultan 
of Zanzibar, 1886, 42, 73. 

Penn, he Visit to Germany, 
1677, 42, 6 

Peter the Great, 42, 6 

Peter II, Tsar, East Prussia returned 
to Frederick the Great by, 1762, 
39, 25. . 

Peters, Dr. Karl, 42, 11; East 
African operations, 42, 69-71, 72, 
91, 95-6, 97-8, 103-4, 113-4; 
trial and sentence, 1897, 42, 
113-4. 

Peterswaldau, cotton mills, 40, 35. 

Petrograd, 41, 22; railway, 39, 38. 

Petroleum, 87, 31; import to 
Breslau wid Stettin and Ham- 
burg, 41, 20. 

Pfalzerwald, see Haardt mountains. 

Pfalzgrafen, 37, 8. 

Pfrimm River, 37, 22. 

Philadelphia, German immigration, 
17th century, 42, 6. 

Philip the Fair, 38, 18. 

Philip Christopher of Sétern, Elector 
of Trier, 38, 21-2. 

Philip Louis, Count Palatine of 
Neuburg, 37, 11, 12, 38, 14. 

Philip William of Neuburg, Elector 
Palatine, 1685, 37, 11. 

Pheenix iron and steel works, 38, 
64, 65, 66. 

Piano factories, 38, 71, 74, 40, 36, 37. 

Pieckel, 39, 6. 

Pigs, 37, 27, 38, 46, 39, 47. 

Pillau, 39, 5; canal, 39, 35; port, 
39, 40-1, 42; railway, 398, 38; 
shipbuilding, 39, 51; shipping, 
39, 63. 

Pillau Deep, 39, 8, 40. 

Pinnau-Wehlau, 89, 37. 

Pirmasens, Chamber of Commerce, 
37, 33; credit association, 37, 36; 
industry and commerce, 87, 31, 
32; population, 37, 5. 

Pirmasens, Canton of, 37, 16. 

Pissa river, 39, 8, 8—9. 

Pissek river, 39, 34. 

Platenhoff, 39, 37. 

Platte Venn, 38, 51. 

Pleistal, the, lignite, 38, 57. 
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Pogge, explorer, 42, 12. 
Poland, immigration from, 89, 45; 
incorporation of Prussian pro- 


vinces, 1454, 39, 22; new railway. 


connections between Prussia and, 
needed, 89, 39; partitions of, 39, 
25, 26; trade with 89, 40, 54, 57. 

Poles, in East and West Prussia, 
39, 10, 12-15, 18, 19; in Rhenish 
Prussia, 38, 7; in Upper Silesia, 
40, 5-7, 9, 20; Teutonic Knights 
defeated by, 1410, 39, 22. 

Polish Expropriation Law, 89, 31. 

co language, 39, 11-12, 31, 32, 

7 


Polish national feeling in Silesia 
40, 20. 

Polish National Movement, 39, 31. 

Political conditions, Bavarian Pala- 
tinate, 37, 20; East and West 
Prussia, 39, 30-1. 

Polsk, amber near, $9, 50. 

Pomerania, 89, 1, 61. 

Pomeranian Ridge, the, 89, 2, 3. 

Pondicherry, French Colony, 42, 21. 

Pondoland, German attempted colo- 
nisation, 1884, 42, 61, 62. 


Population, Bavarian Palatinate, 
37, 4-6, 20; East and West 
Prussia, 39, 16-9; Heligoland, 


41, 28; Rhenish Prussia, 38, 8— 
10; Spitzbergen, 36, 8-9; Upper 
Silesia, 40, 8—9. 

Portland cement making, 38, 71. 

Porto Seguro, French claims aban- 
doned, 1886, 42, 85; German 
acquisition, 1884, 42, 64. 

Ports, East and West Prussia, 39, 
40-3. 

Portugal, agreement with Germany, 
1886, 42, 73; colonies in Africa, 
42, 28; German agreement with, 
re S. W. Africa, 1886, 42, 58-9; 
negotiations with Great Britain 
and France re the Congo, 42, 33- 
4, Treaty with Great Britain, 
42, 34-7. 

Posen, see Poznania. 

Posts, Telegraph and Telephones, 
Bavarian Palatinate, $7, 24; 
East and West Prussia, 39, 44. 

Potash, 38, 69. 

Potash salts, 38, 62. 

Potatoes, 37, 25-6, 38, 45, 39, 46, 
47, 40, 26, 27, 41, 34. 

Potsdam, Disciplinary Court, 42, 
107, 113. 

Pottery clay, 38, 63. 

Pottery industry, 40, 36, 37, 38." 

Potzberg mountain, 37, 2; quick- 
silver mine, $7, 31. 


Poznania, (Posen), 38, 7, 39, 1, 28, 
30, 31, 32, 39, 49, banks, &c., 39, 
61,40, 20, 35; labour, 40, 24, 25; 
land tenure, 40, 29; railways, 
40, 23. 

Pragmatic Sanction, 37, 13, 40, 13. 

Prague, Peace of, 1635, $37, 10. 

Pregel river, 39, 35, system and 
navigation, 39, 8, 34. 

Prerau, railway, 40, 23. 

Preussisch Eylau, 39, 3 

Preussich Stargard, kreis of, Polish 
counter-movement in, 39, 11; 
population, 39, 13. 

Prokesch, explorer, 42, 11. 

Prosna river, 40, 1. 3. 

Prostken, railway, 39, 38. 

Protestants, Bavarian Palatinate, 
37, 20; East and West Prussia, 
39, 29, 30; Kiel, 41, 7; Rhenish 
Prussia, 38, 27; Silesia, 40, 21, 
repression of, 40, 13-4. 

Providence islands, possession taken 
by Germany, 1885, 42, 84. 

Provinzial-Hilfskasse fiir die Pro- 
vinz Schlesien, 40, 41. 

Prim, kreis, population, 38, 8. 

Prussia, see also Germany; acquisi- 
tion of Slesvig and Holstein, 41, 
2; claims to Jilich and Berg, 37, 
13; Diet, Silesian representation, 
40, 20; East and West, see $9; 
rule in Rhine provinces, 38, 23-6; 
war with Austria, 1866, 41, 2. 

Prussian League, formation of, 89, 


Prussian Ridge, the, 39, 3. 

Przemsza river, 40, 1, 3 

Przemysl, 39, 43. 

Puttkamer, Herr von, Governor, 
East Africa, 42, 126. 

Piitzchen, lignite deposits near, 88, 
57 


Putzig kreis of, 39, 4; popula- 
tion, 39, 12, 13. 

Putziger ae ae (Spit) (Hela 
Peninsula), $9, 5. 


Pyrites, 38, 60, “40, 32-3, 34. 


Q. 
Queensland, annexation of Eastern 
part of New Guinea, 1883, 42, 75. 
Queich river, 37, 3, 16, 22. 
Queichheim, 37, 16—7. 
Quicksilver, 37, 31. 


2 R. 
Ragnit, kreis of, 39, 4. 
Raiffeisen, F. W., 38, 47. 
Raiffeisen Societies, 37, 36, 38, 47. 


Railways, Bavarian Palatinate, 37, 
23; East and West Prussia, 39, 
37-9; Rhenish Prussia, 38, 37- 
42; Upper Silesia, 40, 23. 

Rantau, amber near, 39, 50. 

Rape cultivation, 39, 46, 47. 

Ratibor, Duke of, 42, 30. 

Ratibor, 40, 2, 22; industries, 40, 
36; population, 40, 5, 8; sugar 
mills, 40, 34. 

Ratibor duchy, claims of House of 
Brandenburg to, 40, 11. 

Ratibor, kreis of, population, 40, 
4, 5, 7, 8. 

Rauscha, industries, 40, 36. 

Ravensberg, 38, 13. 

Ravenstein, history, 37, 12, 13. 

Rebmann, missionary, 42, 11 

Rechenberg, Baron von, Governor, 
East Africa, 1906, 42, 124-5. 

Red sandstone, $7, 31. 


Rees, kreis, 38, 2; population, 38, 


6-7. 

Reformation, 37, 9, 39, 23. 

Reichenbach, industries, 40, 35, 36. 

Reichenstein, arsenic mines and 
smelting works, 40, 32. 

Reichenstein mountains, 40, 2. 

Reichsbank, 37, 35, 88, 82, 39, 61, 

' 40, 40. 

Reinold II, Duke of Gelderland 
d. 1343, 38, 18. 

Reisholz, port, 88, 33. 

Religion, Bavaria, freedom of, 37, 
20; Bavarian Palatinate, 37, 20; 
East and West Prussia, 39, 29- 
30; Rhenish Prussia, 38, 24—5, 
27-8; Silesia, 40, 15, 21, equality, 
40, 15. 

Remscheid, 38, 2, 33; electric 
power, 88, 73; industries, 38, 
64, 65, 76; population, 38, 76. 

Rendsburg, 41, 6, 9, 10; popula- 
tion, 41, 6—7. 

Réunion, French Colony, 42, 21. 

Rheinau, coal harbour, 37, 22. 

Rheindorf, embankment, 38, 50. 

Rheingau, viticulture, 38, 46. 

Rheinhausen, harbour, 38, 33; in- 
dustries, 38, 64. 

Rheinisch - Westfalisches Elektri- 
zitatswerk, Essen, 38, 72-3. 

Rheinische Stahlwerke, 38, 64. 

Rhenish Mission, 42, 10, 23, 41, 42. 

Rhenish Prussia, see 38. 

Rhenish-Westphalian coalfield, 38, 
53—4, 55, 56-7 ; salt deposits,38,62. 

Rheydt, cotton industry, 38, 66, 
76; population, 38, 76. 

Rhin et Moselle, French Depart- 
ment, 88, 16, 22. 


Rhine-Danube canal scheme, 38, 36. 

Rhine-Herne canal, 38, 34, 35. 

Rhine-Marne canal, 38, 34. 

Rhine—Milheim canal scheme, 38, 
5 ee 

Rhine-Rhéne canal, 38, 34. 

Rhine-Weser canal, 38, 34, 35—6. 

Rhine-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, 
38, 56-7. 

Rhine district, witteulture and wine 
industry, 38, 46. 

Rhine plain, 37, 1-2; agriculture, 
37, 26; climate, $7, 4;  viti- 
culture, 37, 4. 

Rhine provinces, trade with, 37, 33. 

Rhine river, 37, 1, 2, 38, 57, 41, 
21; bridges, 37, 21, 88, 4-5; 
dikes, 38, 48-9; Navigation Con- 
gress, July 1918, 38, 36; ports 
and traffic, 37, 22-3, 38, 33-4, 
41, 15; salmon, 38, 52; system, 
37, 3, 38, 4, 30; traffic, 38, 31-2. 

Rhine Transport Company, 37, 33. 

Rhine valley, climate, 38, 5-6; 
roads, 38, 29; vineyards, 88, 5. 

Rhinebeck, German community in 
the Carolinas, 42, 7. 

Rhineland, agriculture, 37, 25; 
Counts Palatine, 37, 8; livestock, 
37, 27; 

Rhodes, Cecil, visit to Berlin, 1899, 
42, 116. 

Rhéne—Rhine canal, $8, 34. 

Richardson, James, Lake 
expeditions, 1849, 42, 11. 

Richter, Eugen, Deputy, attitude 
re colonization, 42, 60, 94-5, 111. 

Richthofen, Baron von, expedition 
to China, 1860, 42, 89; Colonial 
Director, 1896—8, 42, 114-5. 

Rickert, Deputy, opposition to 
colonisation, 42, 60. 

Riga, 41, 20; projected canal to 
Kherson, 4], 21. 

Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, German 
Colonies, 42, 7, 8. 

Rivers, Bavarian Palatinate, 37, 2— 
4, 21-3; East and West Prussia, 
39, 6-9, 34; Rhenish Prussia, 
38, 3-5, 30-4; Spitzbergen, 36, 
5; Upper Silesia, 40, 2-3, 23. 

Rixh6ft, headland, 39, 4. 

Roads, Bavarian Palatinate, 37, 21; 
East and West Prussia, 39, 33; 
Rhenish Prussia, 38, 15, 29-30; 
Upper Silesia, 40, 22. 

Robinson, Sir Hercules, Governor 
of the Cape and High Com- 
missioner for South Africa, 42, 
42, 56, 58. 

Rock salt, 38, 62. 


Chad 
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Schwiebus, cession to the Great, 


Elector, 1685, 40, 12; restora- 
tion to. Austria, 1694, 40, 12. 

Scientific Exploration of Equa- 
torial Africa, German Society for 
the, 1873, 42, 15. 

Scurvy, 86, 8. 

Seckenburg canal, hae 35. 

Seesker Berg, 39, 3 , 

Selbeck, lead, 38, 61. 

Senegal, German colonization pro- 
posals, 42, 24. 

re kreis of, population, 39, 
14, 

he take abolition, 39, 27... 

Serfs; Emancipation Edict, 1807, 
40, 16. aus 

Seven Years’ War, 38, 21, 39, 24, 
40, 13, 14. 

Shantung railway, 42, 118. 

Sheep, 37, 27, 38, 46, 39, 47, 41, 34. 

Shipbuilding, 39, 51. 

Shipping, East and West Prusasi, 

» 43, 63. 

Shulze-Delitzsch, Hermann, 38, 47. 

Sickinger Hohe, 87, 2. 

Siderite, 38, 59. 

Siebenbtrgen (Transylvania), Saxon 
and Swabian colonists, 12th cen- 
tury, 42, 3. 

Siebengebirge, basalt, 38, 63. 

Sieg river, 38, 3, 30; minerals on, 38, 
59, 61; regularisation of, 38, 56. 

Sieg valley, barrages needed, 38, 
71-2. 

Siegburg, pottery clay, 38, 63. 

Siegen, minerals, 38, 59, 61.. 

Siegerland, minerals, 38, 59, 60. 

Sierck, 38, 3. 

Sierra Leone, Hanseatic traders in, 
42,16. |. 

Sigismund, Emperor, 38, 18. 

Silesia, see also 40; 37, 13, 38, 15, 
39, 49, 41, 20. 

Silesian Society for Patriotic Kultur, 

Silesian Wars, 40, 13, 14. 

Silk industry, 38, 67, 74, 75. 

Silver, 38, 61, 40, 32, 34. 

Simmern, Duchy of, 37,. 9. 

Simmersbach, Prof., 40, 30, 31. 

Skaw. Route, comparison with Kiel 
Canal, 41, 15-8, 21, 23. 

Skirwieth Channel, 39, 7. 

Slate, 38, 63. 

Slavonic one 
colonies, 42, 

Slesvig, see Schleswig. 

Snow blindness, 36, 8 . 

Society for German. Colonization 
formed, 1884, 42, 69. 


early German 


Soden, . Baron von,. first Governor 
of German East eee, 42, 102, 
103, 104. 

Soldau railway, 39, 38. 


Sokoto, British pcrerae esta- 
blished, 42, 67. . 


Solf, Dr. W. H., Governor of Samoa, 
42, 89, 130; Colonial Secretary, 
1911-18, 49, 13. 

ane 88, 2, 33; electric power, 
38, industries, 38, 65, 76; 
Sea 38, 76. 

Solms, Prince, 42, 19. 


Solomon islands, German coloniza- 
tion proposals, 42, 17; German 
‘rights surrendered to Great Bri- 
tain, 1899, 42, 88. 

Somaliland, 42, 71; 
traders in,’ 42, 16. . 

Somaliland Coast, German claims 
ceded to Great Britain, 1890, 42, 
99. 

Sommerhausen, German township 
in America, 42, 6. 

Soonwald, 88 3; manganese, $8, 
59. 


South Africa, British policy, 42, 40; 
German colonization proposals, 
42, 23, 44, British views, 42, 44— 
5; German exploration, 42, 12; 
German subsidised steamship line, 


42, 98. 


South America, 88, 70; German 
colonization proposals, 42, 24; 
German exploration, 42, 4, 11. 


South Seas, German protectorates 
proclaimed, 42, 39; Hanseatic 
traders in, 42, 16. 

South West Africa, 42, 92, 127; 
administration,’ 42, 93, 106, 113; 
agriculture, 42, 131-3; Anglo- 
German agreement, 1890, 42, 100; 
brutalities of Prince Arenberg, 
42, 117, 119; development, 42, 
115; future of, 42, 131-4; 
German acquisition, 42, 58-60; . 
German schemes in, and British 
attitude, 42, 46-60; Hanseatic | 
traders in, 42, 16; Herero re- 
bellion, 1903-7, 42, 118-23; Her- 
ero tribe, troubles with, 42, 92; 
Imperial subsidy, 1894, 42, 111; 
military and police forces, 
strength, 1914, 42, 135; military 
rule, evil of, 42, 111; mining, 
42, 133-4; precious minerals, 
42, 129; railways, 42, 131; 
taxation, 42, 137; white popu- 
lation, 1913, 42, 1365. 


Hanseatic 
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Spain, opposition to Anglo-Portu- 
guese Treaty, 1884, 42, 35, 36; 
shipping in Prussian ports, 39, 
63; trade with, 40, 36; war 
with U.S.A., 42, 84. 

Spaniards, invasion of Trier Elec- 
torate, 38, 22. 

Spanish Ley, lowlands, reclamation, 


Spanish Succession, War of, 37, 11- 
12, 38, 20. 

Speke Bay, Victoria Nyanza, 42, 
123. 

Spelt (German Wheat) cultivation, 
88, 45. 

Speyer (Spires), Free City of, 37, 17; 
agriculture, 87, 26; bridge, 37, 
21; Chamber of Commerce, 87, 
33; French occupation, 87, 15; 
general election, 1912, $7, 20; 
industries and commerce, $7, 31, 
33; population, 37, 5; port, 387, 
22; posts, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, 87, 24; sack of, by 
Louis XIV, 37, 11; stream, 37, 
3; vineyards, 37, 26. 

Spirding Lake, 39, 5, 35, 36, 37. 

Spires, see Speyer. 

Spirits, export, Prussia, 39, 56. 

Spoy canal, 38, 34. 

Spree-Oder canal, 41, 20. 

Stahlwerks-Verband, 38, 65. 

Stanley, H. M., 42, 96, 97; African 
expeditions of, 42, 29, 33. 

Stantien and Becker, amber in- 
dustry, 39, 50. 

Stassfurt district, potash, 38, 69. 

Steel smelting, 39, 51. 

Steel Works Union, 38, 77. 

Steenfeld, ferry, 41, 9. 

Stein, 39, 26. 

Steinrade, 41, 10. 

Stellaland republic, British annex- 
ation, 1885, 42, 62. 

Stephen, Count Palatine of Sim- 
mern and Zweibriicken, $7, 12. 

Steppberg canal scheme, 38, 36. 

Stettin, 39, 39, 40, 22, 41, 20, 21; 
population, increase 1890-1910, 
41,13; railway tariff, 38, 42. 

Stewart, James, engineer, work in 
East Africa, 42, 68. 

Stober river, 40, 3. 

Stockholm, 41, 22. 

Stolberg, Count, 42, 30. 

Stommelner Bricher, drainage, $8, 
49. 

Stoneware industry, 38, 74. 

Stor Fjord, ice, 36, 7. 

Strassburg, 38, 36; railway, 37, 23, 
39, 38. 


Strassburg, kreis of, population, 
39, 13; State colonization in, 

«88, 11. 

Striibel, Dr. O. W., German Consul 
at Apia, activities of, 42, 86-7; 
Colonial Director, 1900—5, 42, 
117-25. 

Stuart, effects of fall of House 
of, 37, 11. 

Stuhm, kreis of, population, 89, 14. 

Stumm, Herr von, 42, 30. 

Stumm Bros., 38, 64. 

Stuttgart, Association for Com- 
mercial Geography, 42, 15; Emi- 
gration Association, 42, 9. 

Suabia, Counts Palatine, 37, 8. 

Succinic (amber) acid, 89, 51. 

Sudetes Mountains, 40, 2, 3. 

Suez canal, 4], 12, 42, 14, 16; 
comparison with Kiel canal, 41, 
18-19, 23; cost, 41, 11. 

Sugar, export, Prussia, 39, 56. 

Sugar beet, 39, 46, 47, 40, 26, 27, 
28. 

Sugar industry, 88, 74, 39, 52, 40, 
34, 37 

Sugar and molasses, import into 
Breslau via Stettin and Hamburg, 
41, 21. 

Sulphur, 38, 63. 

Sulphur springs, 37, 31. 

Sulphuric acid, exports and imports, 
37, 34. 

Sulzbach, Count Palatine, 38, 15; 
history, 37, 11, 13. 

Sunderland, merchant traffic, effect 
of Kiel canal, 41, 16. 

Swahililand, 42, 71. 

Swakopmund, 42, 
42, 131. 

Sweden, ports, Kiel canal traffic, 
41, 14 fig. 3, 15; shipping in 
Prussian ports, 39, 63; trade 
with, 39, 57. 

38, 


Swineminde, 
42. 

Switzerland, trade with, 37, 33, 34, 
38, 42. 

Syria, German agricultural colonies, 


106; railway, 


railway tariffs, 
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Szeszuppe river, see Scheschuppe. 


T. 


Tabora, 42, 124. 

Tahiti, French Colony, 42, 21. 

Tamasese, pretender to Samoan 
throne, 42, 87. 

Tana country, 42, 71; request for 
Prussian protection and refusal, 
42, 24; treaties by Karl Peters, 
42, 97-8. 


Tanga, East Africa, railway, 42, 
123. 

Tanganyika, lake, 42, 68, 123, 131. 

Tanganyika region, 42, 116. 

Tannenberg, 39, 3; battle of, 1410, 
39, 22. 

Tanning, 38, 71, 76. 

Taplau, 39, 8, 34, 37. 

Tarnowitz, minerals near, 40, 32; 
smelting works, 40, 33. 

Tarnowitz, kreis of, population, 40, 
8. 


Taunus, the, brine and mineral 
springs, 38, 62; manganese, 38, 
59. 


Telegraphs and Telephones, see 
Posts, etc. 

Teutonic Knights, 39, 2, 10; admi- 
nistration in East Prussia, 39, 
22-3; Eastern Prussia and Baltic 
Provinces colonised by, 13th 
century, 42, 3; defeat of, by 
Poles and. Lithuanians, 1410, 
39, 22; subjugation of the old 
Prussians by, 1226-83, 39, 21; 
war with Poland, 1454-66, 39, 
22. 


Texas, German Association for the 
Protection of German emigrants 
to, 1842, 42, 9. 

Textile industry, 87, 32, 38, 66-8, 
74, 75, 40, 37. 

Thirty Years’ War, 37, 10, 38, 14, 
21. 

Thomson, Joseph, explorer, treaties 
with Sultans of Sokoto and 
Gando, 42, 67. 


Thorn, 89, 25, 26, 37; Chamber of 
Commerce, 89, 54; Peace of, 
1411, 89, 22; Peace of, 1466, 39, 
22; ’ population, 89, 17; Polish 
movement, 389, 31; railways, 39, 
38, 39; trade, 39, 87, 58. 

Thorn, kreis of, 89, 3; population, 
39, 13, 14, 15. 

Thuringia, dialect of, 40, 7. 

Thyssen alae Deutscher 
Kaiser, 38, 

Tile industry, 37, 32. 

Tilsit town, Directorate of the 
Merchants, 89, 53; industries, 
39, 52; population, 39, 17; 
railway, 39, 38; timber trade, 
39, 37, 58; Treaty of, 1807, 39, 
26, 41, 29. 

Tilsit, krews of, agriculture, 39, 47. 

Timber, import, Prussia, 39, 60; 
Kiel canal traffic, 41, 14; trade, 
38, 52. 

Tobacco cultivation, 39, 46. 
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Tobacco industry, 38, 74. 

Togoland, administration and de- 
velopment, 42, 93, 109-9, 113; 
Franco-German agreement, 1897, 
42, 115; German acquisition, 
1884, 42, 64-5; Hanseatic traders 
in, 42, 16; loans, 42, 136 
natives’ attitude toward Germans, 
42, 92; police force, strength, 
1914, 49, 135; railways, 42, 131; 
anti- Slavery measures, 42, 105; 
taxation, 42, 137; white popu- 
lation, 1913, 42, 135. 

Tonga islands, 42, 86; German 
colonization proposals, 42, 17; 
German rights surrendered to 
Great Britain, 1899, 42, 88; 
ies with Germany, 1876, 42, 


ee 38, 38. 

Transvaal, British annexation, 1877, 
42, 23; German colonization pro- 
posals, 42, 43, British views, 42, 
44-5. 

Trave-Elbe canal, 38, 37, 41, 21. 

Treitschke, 37, 18, 19, 40, 17, 19, 
42, 44. 

Trier (Tréves), 37, 3, 38, 4, 9 13 
16; archiepiscopal electorate, 38, 
13, 16, history, 38, 21-2; bishop 
of, imprisonment, 1874, 88, 25; 
ecclesiastical State of, 38, 12; 
industries, 38, 64, 71, 76; popu- 
lation, 88, 8, 76; road, 38, 9; . 
See restored for spiritual pur- 
poses, 1821, 38, 22. 

Trier district, dialect, 38, 6. 

Tripoli, Italian acquisition of, urged 
by Bismarck, 1878, 42, 23. 

Trotha, Gen. von, campaign against 
the Hereros, South-West Africa, 
1904-5, 42, 121-2. 

Trunger Berge, or Elbinger Hohe, 
39, 3. 

Tuberculosis, 40, 4. 

Tuchel heath, 39, 4. 

Tuchel, kreis of, population, 39. 
13, 16. 

Tufa, 38, 63. 

Tugendbund, political society, 40, 
16. 

Tunis, French acquisition of, 42, 28, 
urged by Bismarck, 1878, 42, 23, 

Turenne, vicomte de, devastation of 
the Palatinate by, 1674, $7, 10. 

Turkey, German agricultural colo- 
nies, 42, 6. 

Turmberg Peak, 39, 3. 

Tutuila, island of, British rights 
surrendered to U.S.A.,. .1899, 42, 
88. 


U. 


Uganda, 42,.73; treaties by Karl 
Peters, 42, 97-8. 

Ukraine, 41, 21. ° 

Ullersdorf, industrics, 40, 36. 

Umba river, 42, 99. 

Union of Unions, 39, 31. 

U.S.A., Berlin Conference, 1884, 
42, 38; capital in Germany, 38, 
78; Commercial Treaty with 
Sultan of Zanzibar, 1835, 42, 67; 
emigration to, 39, 44, 42, 8-9; 
opposition to Anglo-Portuguese 
Treaty, 1884, 42,-35, 36; protec- 
torate over Samoa _ proposed, 
°1875, 42, 22; sale of Russian- 
American possessions to, 1867, 
42, 20; and Samoa, 42, 86, 87, 
88, 88-9; trade with, 39, 57, 59; 
war with Spain, 42, 84. 

Upolu Island, British and American 
rights surrendered to Germany, 
1899, 42, 88-9. 

Urft valley reservoir, 38, 72. 

Uruguay, German colonies, 42, 9. 

Usagara country, 42, 69, 70. 

Usambara railway, East Africa, 
42, 123, 130-1. 

Uss, the, 38, 62. 

Utrecht, Peace of, 1713, 37, 12, 
38, 19, 21; Union of, 1579, 38, 
18-9. 


V. 


Valdivia, German Colony, 
42, 9. 

Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania), 
German immigration, early 19th 
century, 42, 7. 

Vavau island, German coaling sta- 
tion, 1876, 42, 85. 

Velbert, lead, 38, 61; zinc deposits 
near, 38, 62. 

Veneer industry, 39, 52. 

Venloo, given to United Provinces, 
1713, 38, 19; Treaty of, 1543, 
38, 18. 

Victoria, Ambas Bay, abandoned 
to Germany by Great Britain, 
1893, 42, 108; proposed British 
annexation, 1883, 42, 65, annex- 
ation, 1884, 42, 65. 

Victoria, Lake, 42, 99, 123. 

Victoria Nyanza, 42, 97, 98. 

Vieille Montagne (Altenberg), zinc 
‘mine, 38, 61. 

Vienna, Congress of, 38, 23; rail- 


Chile, 


-way, 40, 23; Treaties of, 37, 17 


42, 38. | 
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Villars, due de, Rhine campaign of, 
37, 12. | 

Ville or Vorgebirge, 38, 2; lignite 
mines, 38, 33, 57. 

Vilna, railway, 39, 38. 

Vinegar industry, 38, 75. 

Virneburg, zine deposjts, 38, 62. 

Vistula Association Tariff, 39, 59- 
60. 

Vistula delta plain, 39, 3; popula- 
tion, 39, 16. 

Vistula depression, 39, 3; rainfall, 
39, 9. 

Vistula (Weichsel) river, 39, 1, 37, 
40, 1, 3; system and navigation, 
39, 6—7, 34. 

Viticulture and wine industry, $7, 
4, 25, 26-7, 38, 40, 74, 40, 26. 
Vladislav of Bohemia (1479-1516), 

40, 11. 

Vogel, Eduard, explorer, 42, 11. 

Vollmersheim, 37, 16. 

Volta River, 42, 108. 

Voreifel Mountains, 38, 3. 

Vorgebirge, see Ville. 


W. 


Wages, agricultural, 37, 24, 39, 45, 
40, 25-6; industrial, 37, 24, 39, 

45, 40, 24-5. 

Wald Lauter river, tributary of 
the Glau, $7, 3. 

Waldalgesheim, manganese, $8, 59. 

Waldenburg, wages, 40, 28. 

Wenn basin, coal field, 40, 
31. 

Walfisch Bay, see Whale Bay. 

‘Wallerfangen, copper, 38, 60. 

Wallonische Venn, 38, 51. 

Walloons, Malmédy district, 38, 6. 

Walsham, Sir John, British Chargé. 
d’ Affaires in Berlin, on German 
schemes in 8S. W. Africa, 42, 49. 

Walsum, harbour, 38, 33. 

Wami river, 42, 70. 

Wankum heath, reclamation, &c., 
38, 51. 

War Committee of German indus- 
try, 38, 77. 

Warsaw, boundary convention of, 
1775, 89, 25; Diet, representa 
tion of West Prussia, 39, 22 
railways, 39, 38, 39; Treaty of, 
1773, 89, 25. 

Warsaw, duchy of, 89, 26. 

Warthe (Warta) river, 39, 6, 40, 3. 

** Water Polish ”’ dialect, 40, 7. 

Water power, 38, 71-2. 

Water supply, Upper Silesia, 40, 4. 
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Weber, Ernst von, 42, 69, 75. 
colonization proposals, 42, 23, 
43, 44-5; German settlement of 
Juba country advocated by, 
1875, 42, 68. 

Weber, Dr. Hans, 42, 124. 

Wehlau, 89, 8, 34; horse market, 
39, 47; Treaty of, 1657, 89, 23. 

Weichsel river, see Vistula. 

Weilerswist, lignite deposits near, 
38, 57. 

Weisswasser, industries, 40, 36. 

Welkenraedt commune, 88, 7; 
zinc deposits, 38, 61. 

Welser, trading and banking house, 
acquisition of Caracas, 1526, 42, 
3. 


Werden, abbey of, 38, 17; granted 
to Prussia, 38, 17. 


Werlau, lead, 38, 61; zine deposits, 
38, 62. 

Wesel, 38, 4, 31, 49; bridges, 38, 5; 
fortress of, annexed to France, 
38, 17; granted to Prussia, 1815, 
38, 17; port, 88, 33; salt deposits 
near, 88, 62. 

Weser river, 88, 34, 41, 21, 27, 29. 

Weser-Rhine canal, $8, 34, 35-6. 

Wesseling, port, 38, 33. 

West Africa, Anglo-French Con- 
vention, 1882, 42, 31; Anglo- 
German agreements, 42, 100, 108; 
British policy, 42, 40-1; con- 
cessions made to Germany by 
Great Britain, 1899, 42, 88; 
Franco-German agreement, 1897, 
42, 115; future of, 42, 131; 
German acquisition schemes, 1884, 
42, 64; German interests, memo- 
randum by Hamburg Chamber of 
Commerce, 1883, 42, 32-3; Han- 
seatic traders, 42, 16; anti- 
Slavery measures, 42, 105. 

West Australia, German immigra- 
tion, 42, 9. 

West Prussia, immigration from, 


38, 7. 

Westerroénfeld, 41, 9. 

Westerwald, the, 38, 3; 
388, 52; lignite, 88, 57, 58; 
limonite, 38, 59; pottery clay, 
38, 63. 

Westphalia, 38, 10; Treaty of, 37, 
10, 38, 15. 

Westphalian Pig-iron and Coal 
Syndicates, 38, 77. 

Wetzlar, kreis, 38, 1; minerals, 38, 
58, 61. 

Whale (Walfisch) Bay, British an- 
nexation, 42, 41-2. 


forests, 


Wheat, cultivation, 37, 25-6, 38, 45, 
89, 46, 47, 40, 26, 27; Kiel canal 
traffic, 41, 14, 20, 21. 

Wied river, 38, 3. 

Wied valley, barrages needed, 38, 
71-2. 

Wies Lauter river, 37, 1, 3. 

Wilderness, the, 39, 2 

Wilhelmshaven, acquisition of land 
for, and construction cf, 1853-— 
69, 41, 1-2 

William .the Silent, Prince of 
Orange, 1533-84, 37, 9. 

William of Orange, invasion of 
England, 38, 20. 

William III of Orange, King of 
England, effects of accession of, 
37, 11. 

William IV, Prince of Orange, 38, 15. 

William of Furstenberg, claim to 
archbishopric’ of Cologne, and 
election, 38, 20. 

William, Duke of Jilich and Cleves, 
38, 18. 

William I, Emperor, foundation 
stone of Ki:) Canal laid by, 3rd 
June 1887, 41, 5. 

William II, Emperor, Kiel canal 
opened by, 20th June 1895, 41, 5. 

Windau, 89, 39. 

Windau (Windawa) river, 39, 37. ° 

Windhoek, railway, 42, 131. 

be exports and imports, 37, 33, 

4, 


Wine industry, see Viticulture. 

Windward islands, Franco-German 
agreement re, 1885, 42, 85. 

Wire nail industry, $7, 32. 

Wire Rod Syndicate, 38, 65. 


- Wireless communications, East and 


West Prussia, 39, 44. 
Wissenbourg, canton of, $7, 16. 
Wissmann, Capt. Hermann von, 

42, 12; Imperial Commissioner, 

German East Africa, 1889, 42, 

96-7, 102-3; Governor, German 

East Africa, 1895-6, 42, 104, 

112, 116. 

Witbooi, Hendrik, Hottentct Chief, 
rebellions and expeditions against, 
42, 118-9, 121-2. 

Witbooi tribe, South-West Africa, 
42, 120, 121-2. 

Wittelsbachs, the, $7, 18. 

Wittlich depression, 38, 3. 

Witu, East Africa, 42, 68; German 
claims ceded to Great Britain, 
1890, 42, 99; position under 
Anglo-German agreement, 1886, 
42, 73; Sultan of, placed under 
German protection, 42, 71. 
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Wodehouse, Sir Philip, Governor 
of Cape Colony (1867), 42, 40-1. 

Woeringen, battle of, 1288, 38, 19. 

Wohlau, duchy of, claim of House 
of Brandenburg to, 40, 12. 

Wolfgany of Zweibriicken, Neuburg 
and Sulzbach purchased by, 87, 
11, 13. 

Wolfgang, William, Count Palatine 
of Neuburg, 37, ‘11, 38, 14. 

Wood, exports and imports, Prussia, 
39, 55, 56, 57-9. 

Wood pulp, industry, 40, 35-6; 
Kiel canal traffic, 41, 14. 

Woodwork industry, 89, 52, 53, 62. 

Woollen industry, 37, 32, 38, 66, 
67, 75, 40, 15, 35, 37, 38. 

Worms, 37, 3; sack of, by Louis 
XIV, 37, 11. 

Wiilfing, Dahl, & Company, of Bar- 
men, 37, 32. 

Wupper river, 38, 2, 3, 31; regula- 
tion of, 38, 50. 

Wupper valley, water power 88, 71. 

Wurm-Inde coalfield, 38, 54, 565. 

Wiarttemberg, 37, 6. 


xX. 
Xanten, Treaty of, 1614, 38, 14. 


Z. 


Zabrze, coal seams in district, 40, 
30; industries, 40, 36, 38; popu- 
lation, 40, 9, 38. 

Zambezi river, 42, 100. 

Zanzibar, German Mission to, 42, 
69-70; Germans at, 42, 69; 
Hanseatic traders, in 24, 16. 


Zanzibar, (cont.) Sultan of, cession of 
mainland, coast territory to Ger- 
many, 42, 100, 101; commercial 
treaties with, 42, 67; compensa- 
tion to, 42, 102; German attack 
on, 42, 71; German claims ac- 
knowledged by, 1884, 42, 71; 
islands assigned to, by Anglo- 
German agreement, 1886, 42, 73; 
protection refused by Bismarck, 
42, 22. 

Zanzibar with Pemba, British pro- 
tectorate recognised by Germany 
and France, 1890, 42, 99. 

Ziegler, Alexander, explorer, 42, 12. 

Zillerthal, flax mill, 40, 35. 

Zimmermann, Dr., on evil of 
military rule in East Africa, 42, 
111-2. 

Zinc, 38, 61-2, 40, 32, 34. 

Zinc Works, 38, 76, 40, 37, 38. 


Zitterwald Mountains, see Los- 
heimer. 

Zoppot, 39, 13 note. 

Zulu War, 42, 42. 

Zululand, German attempted 


colonization, 1884, 42, 61. 
Zutphen, ‘ quarter ’”’ of, 38, 18. 
Zweibriicken (Deux Ponts), 87, 

26; agriculture, 37, 30; Chamber 

of Commerce, 87, 33; possible 

coal near, 37, 30; general election, 

1912, 387, 20; history, 87, 

12-13, 15; industries and com- 

merce, $37, 31; population, 37, 5. 
Zweibriicken, duchy of, $7, 9. 
Zweibriicken, house of, Birkenfeld 

under, 17th and 18th centuries, 

38, 23. 
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